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PEEFACE 


I RISE from a careful perusal of Campbell s poetry 
with a feeling of mingled surprise and indignation 
that be is at present so much neglected ond with the 
con\ iction that a later generation w ill do more honour 
to his memory than we have done It i!» not enough 
to saj that h" Jiad liis fame tn his hfettme that he 
was well pensioned for what he did and that he lived 
to disappoint the hopes which ho excited at the 
beginning of his career On© might reply that the 
serv ices he rendered his country his patriotic songs 
have not ceased or been ^upe^seded bj anv later 
master of the i^rc and (hough ho is by no means 
equal and his inequalities arc far from microscopic 
yet the author little deserves neglect wlio has written 
such fine bold and varied poems as ye Varincrs of 
England The Lost Man Lines on Leaving a Scene in 
Baiaria Uohcnhndcn To the Itainhow Kapokon and 
the British Sailor Lord Ulltn s Daughter Ode to 
Winter The Soldier s Dream Lochids Warning The 
Downfall of Poland Ode to Uie Evening Star The Baltic 
of the Baltic it would be easy to prolong and even 
to omead the kst These aad other ecteh pecccs mil 
never be forgotten so long as the national heart 
responds to manl^ sentiment or tho imagination is 
capable of feeling the charm and magic influence of 
genuine poetry 

Campbell came before tho public at tlio age of 
twenty one with a metrical essay on The Pleasures of 
Hope It was the last notable utterance of the eigli ^ 
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teentli-century school in the v ell-worn heroic couplet. 
His model Pope, and there were echoes from 
Goldsmith, Thomson, CowT^ei, and otheis If it had 
appeared wnth the introduction of the oiiginal IMS 
(reproduced for the cuiiosity of the critic at p 41) it 
IS safe to say the new poem would not have attracted 
the attention it did There was, it is true, the gi apliic 
passage on the dovmfall of Poland, which was wonder- 
fully effective when reached, and long continued to be 
a stock piece for the exdicise of schoolboy eloquence — 
displacing even Norval on the Grampian Hills But 
the bright and happj^ simile of the rainbow’ won 
admirers at once, and the poem became suddenly 
popular for merits of genuine and eloquent passion 
and description w’lth which it is enriched The text 
of Part I remains the sa^me as it w as w’hcn the poem 
was first punted, but Part II, which consisted origmallj 
of 326 lines, w’as enlarged m the fifth edition to 474 
A few single lines from The Pleastires of Hope have 
become as proverbial as anything from Pope. For 
example — 

’Tib distance lends encliantment to the view 

Like angel- visits, few and far between 

It rolled not back when Canute gave command, , 

But it IS not my intention to go through Campbell’s 
works seriatim Enough here to make a few remarks 
on my presentation and arrangement of the text In 
the present edition I have divided the whole body of 
his verse, for conveniency of refeience, under the 
following general heads I His longei poems, viz The 
Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of Wyoming, Theodric, 
and the Pilgrim of Glencoe , II Poems historical and 
legendary , III Songs of Battle , IV Miscellaneous 
poems , V Songs chiefly amatory , VI Translations 
^chiefly from the Greek , and VII Juvenilia And 
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I ln\e arranged tht pieces under cich head bofor m 
the order of their production but with this deviation 
thatihaieguen uhere ncce‘«sarj precedence to the 
best known — which on the nhole means the most 
de<«erMng to bo known 

Iha\e not printed c\crj thing metrical that Camp 
bell WTOte ha\ing a better regard for his reputation 
than to do that Rut this edition will he found to 
contain considerablj more than anj pro ions edition 
contains and at least nothing that descried to 
be included has been omitted It ma> oen bo 
charged against me that I should lia\c debarred 
much that 1 have admitted— such pieces for evamph 
as the punning epistle from Mgiers and certain % cr^ts 
of the poets bojhood TIicsc were at last suffered 
a place as showing (to no great advantage it is true) 
his versatility or tlio rate and meosurement of Iiis 
development or decaj I could not rcfu'^c admittance 
ioThcPtlQrim of Glcncoc which opens so disastrously — 
TLo sunset sheds a borizonlal smilo , 

0 cr Ili^btand Inth an I Hclndcsn ulc 
its very length precluded the idea and when all i*? 
said It IS not utterly destitute of pas'^ages that arc 
worth preservation It marks however withmelan 
choly emphasis the decay unacknowledged by him 
self of Ins poetical powers I have not however 
admitted the long drawn out doggerel of The Fnara 
of Dijon which the curious in the^e matterb— the 
shortcomings of a man of taste and genius— -will find 
in the New hlonthhj Maga me for 1821 and much 
good may its perusal do them* Averyfew otherpieccs 
I have not collected for one good reason or another — 
either they were written when the poet wvs off lus 
guard or when he attempU-d a style which nature 
denied him At all events whether written impromptu 
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or with deliberation, they aic unworthy of his genius 
and his reputation, and I have left them m thou 
oblivion I have, how e\ ei , put under J nvcmhn some 

shoit pieces of his early w'orh but only to show tlie 
dawn of a sun that was soon to dazzle and delight his 
countrymen To portions of tlie fragmentary Mohiade 
I have also with some reluctance permitted a place 
they have a small biographical \ aluc, and they serve 
to show how unfitted he wvas for other than sublime 
and serious poetiy t 

I have been able to date the production of the great 
majoiity of Campbell’s ^'poems Much the best of his 
w'oik was done when he w'as \oting. and the worst 
when he was past middle age But m ;iouth, too, he 
wTote some indifferent \ erse His jii ccarious position 
and incessant pecuniary difficulties evplain, and 
paitly excuse, a good deal of hasty slipshod work 
from w'hich his natuially fastidious taste would have 
saved him had he been of independent means 

The text of the present edition w as, so far as knowai, 
the last to leceive the authoi’s revision hut I have 
not hesitated to restoie a reading fiom an earlier text 
wdiere I have thought it desirable to do so TJie text 
Is, therefore, of eourse, in all cases Campbell’s Th^ 
author’s alterations, when not aceepted foi the text 
and their rejection is rare — aie placed at the foot of 
the page to which they belong, w'heic also the leader 
will find all important variations I have retained 
in Gertrude of Wyoming, which is cast in the Spenserian 
measure, certain spellings wdiich appeared in the 
earlier editions, recommended partly by then aichaic 
form, suitable to the measure, and paitlv as being the 
form in fashion when Campbell wrote I have kept 
‘Michagan’, ‘ mocazin ’ or ‘mocasin’, ‘Allegany’, 
and one or two other eaily foims . but I have not 
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retained giilpbs groupes controul’ and otiicr 
simihr spellings just as I ha\c not retained the long 
« Avluch was still m use when Campbell began to write 
The few notes which I hn\c thought it necessary to 
add to Campbells own b\ waa of supplement are 
enclosed in square brackets 

An editorial ditHdult^ in dealing with Campbells 
tett IS the punctuation His construction m Gertrude 
of n yomxng especially is frequently so invohcd or so 
loo ely connected ns to render Ins meaning obscure 
and the art of punctuation is sometimes taxed to its 
utmost limits to make Ins text intelligible to the 
reader TJiere is for example a passage in Stanza 
\n of Part 11 winch no devict of punctuation 
perhaps can altogether make clear Campbell liim 
self ne\er practised punctuation or only innpcrfunc 
torv or misleading fashion — with the result that Ins 
lines were sometimes senseless or e\cn contradictory 
ofinsnieanmg rorinstance inThe^^ottndedliu^sar 
the first two lines of the pcnultimotc stanza were 
repeatedU printed — 

Thou «halt lire she replied JiriiTen# mercy relieciDg 
Cach angutjbmg wound ehsll forbid me to mourn 

A similar mistake is to be found in most \cr8ions of 
Napoleon and the Bnlish Satlor the fourth stonza 
being usually printed with thcscmicolon again m the 
wrong place — 

ffor meitiatlf patvacd tlte 
Of birds to Britain lialf way over 
With envy they could reach the whiU 
Bear clifTs of Do^cr 

But the art of punctuation as Dr Beattie remarks 
was one of those nustericswhichtUe Poet could never 
comprehend 
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The book from which I have derived most help in 
compiling the Chronology is Dr William Beattie’s 
Life and Letters of Camphcll, which must alvays 
remain the principal source of oui knowledge of the 
poet’s personality and history 

J L R. 

Edim?urgii, 

October j, 1907 


A CHKONOLOGY to elucidate ajcd 
ILLUSTRATE THE LIFE 4RD TIMES 
OF CAMPBELL 

1 44 VL.cn eJPItatuTta of the Imr^nnUon publMhcil 
1 i*jC Mamago of Alcxantlcr Campbell anti Margaret Camj bell 
the poets parent ^ 

1 Birth of Burns 

1 C3 Birth of Rogers author of TJe PUaturca of Memory 
1 0 V\ orxlsworth bom 
1 1 1 Scott bom 
1“ . Colentlgo bom 
4 Death of Gohlsmith 

It 40 Johnsons Joarnry io the MeeUtn Irands of Seotland 
pubh he<l American VV ar of In lependenr c bt gm 
1 July Ji birth of Thomas C4inpl>c!I in hts father a liou e 
jn the High Street of Gla.gOn His father then sixt) scren 
^cars of age had been a prosperous V irg inia tra !er from I ot 
to I o but in the latter jear on theoutbrtaL of the Anicriean 
War had lost the bulk of his fortune about £*^000 hi 
mother at the time of the poets birth uo fort} one jears of 
age He sras the younge t of a family of e)e\en children 
eight eons and three daughter of uhom the eldest of all 
■Mary was bom m Uu and predeceased him by only one 
jear The poet died nt Boulogne on June 1 j 1844 near 
the close of bis sixty seventh year 
li 9 B rth of Moore author of /riM J/r/oefir# 
l/Sw In Oct Campbell entered the Grammar (now the High) 
School of Glasgow taught by Mr David All son Read tho 
Greek and Latin classics and practised verso translation in 
jdwj-Al¥*J AS pwr BOin-r A/vwJrJ asvJ 

hand ome and well liLc<I by liia eompanions m 1 b8 wom 
already writing very passable eoupleU 
B rth of John Wilson (Christopher \ortb} 

1 88 Birth of Byron 

1 91 C Campbell a student at the Dmvcrsity of Gla gow or 
f ve continuous sessions of six montlis lach beginning No^ 1 
1 J1 and finishing on I^ize Day May ] I 90 Gamed 
d stmetion above his fellows for translations m icrsL from 
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\nstoplinnt- nn'l I Hnp.'lt > . wrot* a! o oriKmil 
pnrt poems— notal)h (wlult in tiu Monl I’liilotopliv 
‘ On tliL Oriain of J^i* . o\tr ‘JOO !in< in fin PopMii roupl t 
His non-i( mil line \(r-t of tin** p* nm! iikUkIi i a hiinn 
Ih "inning — 

Wlicn Jordan liu'-litd 1ii-> vafi “iill 
lilt first gcniiini fruit of Ins po-fual g< nins At .‘siinipol. in 
till Island of Mull, in tln'Mimnn r \niaf mn of n'''> si" n doin' ^t. 
tutor hire he iiinde accpiaintanit Mitli ‘(a and nin.intai t, 
Higliland ligends and tin Hmhland iliarmt'r 

I70(i On ka\inc tin Inuirnte Mint as doni* fie tutor to 
OoM-nii, on till \rt;\ It ->liin. toast, m ir I/k lij^ilpht a'l ih n 
for one acir Iliad htif nroti Iitth , !►> /an T } f Plm^xr i 
of Hop'' — Death of Biirn-< 

17h7 At rdinhiirgh, einpirttd m xanoii' liM%<r ‘ oiluo' and 
nadiiig Mitli a mom to 'the I'gal jiroh ■•non Hi rt In mu 
introiluitd to Dr Aniltrson, author of / n-' of Ih /Irifitf Pol* 
Mho introdiiiril him to Mnndiil tin piihliitii r for Mhom In 
did somt hack-Morh He iiom nhandonid fin 'fmh of lau. 
and turned to ihemistre aii'l anitoiiia MUh a m< m to tin 
inochcal jirofe6sion Supportini: hiiii-i If In prnafi tiiitio i 
Thinks of t'liiiL'ratint: to I irginia on thi I'nitition of his 
brother- settled tlnri 

n'lS Idea of emnfrating gnen up * \n<l now , hi * u- 
‘I h\cd in the Seotti-h imtropolis In in-friit ting pupilt in 
OrecU awl Ijitm Hat the I’k wavv- of Uajs vauM omt «m 
I took long Malk- about Arthurs Siaf and, as ni\ I’h asuri-< 
of Hope got on m\ pupils filloff ’ Hi- at ipiaintam >' at this 
time, in Ldinbiirgh, im hided JilTnn, (’oekbtirri, D'-ough uii 
Leiden, and Seott In Xo\ ember hi- pinnt- taiiii to Im m 
Edinburgh In the same month he sold tin lopinchtof 7/1 
PUa^iirc'- of //o;>' ‘ out and out for M\t\ pound- ’ to Mnndcli, 
on the aihiee of Dr Anderson — Lyncnl liollailt, b\ Coleridgi 
and WordsMortli published 

1700 April 27, annoiinecmcnt of piibhcatiou of L/u IVunnri'. 
of Hope uith Other Poems — the dtdieation to Dr Holn'rt 
Andtr-,on The ‘ Other Poems ’ consisted of SjKtimins of 
a New Translation of the Iflcdea of Euripides, an Elegi on 
Lose and Madness, and three fsongs — The 'Wound- d Hw^ir, 
Gdderoij, and The Harper The author Mas then ‘esaeth 
twentj-one -vears and nine months old ’ Tin nea poet beeanie 
famous at once , he had noM * a general acquaint anet m 
Edinburgh ’ Among his nea friends and pitroiis Mere Henri 
Mackenzie (mUo had ‘discovered’ Burns) Dugald Steiiart, 
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Archibald Alison ( The SI*o of Taste ) and Telford the 
Engineer Dined with Scott 

1800 Before the end of apnng aereral large editions of TAe 

P/aisures of Hope were already sold an 1 the demand was grow 
ing On June 1 Camp!)ell embarked at liCith in a Hamburg 
trader on a littrarj pilgrimage to Corman^ TSas introduced 
to Klopstock at Hamburg Thence to Batisbon in Bavana 
whercbewitnessedpomeof the horrors of war l8too<Iwit!i 
the goo<I monks of St James to orerlook a charge of Klenau » 
ca^alry upon the French This formed the most important 
epoch in in> life in point of impressions but tho e impressions 
[of dead and di mg] are so hombic to m> zscmorjr t! at 1 8tud> 
to banish them Charmed nith tife natural scenery ofSarana 

writes the lines — Adieu the iroodn and waters side dc 
Left BatLsbon late in October and returned by leipsic to 
Hamburg and Altona naching Altona \orembcr 4 {Tlie 
Battle of Hohcnlinden fought Dccemljcr 3 — sis montlis after 
he had left Bararia ) I cmsined at Altona throughout tho 
winter studpng the language and filled witli the idea of a poem 
he had planned under the title of Quetn of the Ai>rffi( ceno 
Fdmburgh)— to include descnplions of Ihi. Tiews from tho 
Castle*height Queen fitrect Arthurs Seat and historical 
cpisoilcs connected with IfoI>*rood House tbe hall of the 
Scottish Kings and theCotfege 

1801 WntcH Te Marinert of EngAinif— published in The 
J/offlinj C/ronic/e— March C Campbell hastily left Mtona 
(on the Danish shore of the FIbo) on the alarm of srar (About 
a month later was fought tho Battio of the Baltic ) Passed 
the Danish batteries at CbcLatadt but tho ship ssas clased 
out of It course for Leith into Yarmouth Boads by a Danish 
pnraUcr From Yarmouth be went by tbe mad to London 
arriTing Apnl ^ where ho was recciTcil by Perrj editor of 
T! e Morning CJ Tonttle to which he contributetl verses Dined 
with Lord Holland at the King of Clubs wlicrc he met in all 
their glor^ and feather Mackintosh Rogirs tho Smiths Sydney 
and othem Battl of Copenhagen Kews of his fathers 
death cominunicaterl b^ Dr Anderson Itetiims to Kdinburgh 
by 8ca — ills lieart tlirobbmg at tl e eight of the old Castle 
Postpones T/ie Queen o/lAeAorrt Prospects gloomy borrows 
money at high interest 20 per cent Engages in literary 1 ack 
work During the meal mobs (riots owing to the scarcity 
of food) amused him elf bj writing a mock heroic The 
McAiade Intro iuced to Lord Minto by whose invitation ho 
set out b> land for London On tbe way at Luerpool meets 

o 
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Roscoc and Currie (aiitlior of the first Life of Burns) Acts as 
secretary to Lord Minto — duties nominal \\iitcs Lochirl and 
Holicnhndcn 

1802 Returns to Scotland as trasclling companion to I>ord 
.Alinto Alost of the fiummer in Edinbiirgli At Alinto in 
August, Scott also a \isitor at the Castle Re\i‘-ing proof- 
sheets of new edition of his poems at Edinburgh in Aos and 
Dec , and compiling Annals of Great Britain, 2 sols , at £100 
per vol — hack-work (a continuation of Smollett's Hxstonj) 

1803 Feb G, takes a long leave of Scotland , At Lucrjiool, on 
the way to London, again meets Roscoe, Currie, Ac Visits 
the Potteries of Staffordshire Telford’s giu st in London , 
where still busy with the Annals and the New Edition of Ins 
Poems This Quarto, liandsomely printtd, and with engrasings 
by Alasquericr, the 7th cd of The Pleasures of Hope, printed 
by Bensley for the author, and containing ‘■ome new jiitcts 
{Verses on a Scene in Argylcshirc, Ode to Winter, the Bcecl- 
trcc's Petition, The Soldier's Dream, Stanzas to Painting, The 
Exile of Erin, German Drinl ing-Song, Lochicrs Warning, and 
Holicnhndcn), paged to 131, appeared early in June, and ‘for 
the first time his Poems bteame a profitable concern for the 
author ’, and ‘ enabled him to shake off all his pecuniary 
difiicultics ’ This summer falls in lo\e with his cousin, 
Alatilda Sinclair — ‘a beautiful, Intly, and ladylike woman’ 
Alarriagc Sept 10, settles in rooms in Pimlico Becomes a 
volunteer — ‘but, oh' what fagging work this volunteering 
is ' ’ 

1804 Appheant for a professorship at Wilna University — but 
withdraws on reflecting that ho bad wTitten a certain passage 
on Poland in The Pleasures of Hope which might ‘bring him tq 
the knout or send him in a sledge to Kamschatka ’ Birth 
of a son, July 1 Scheme of settling in a cottage near Edin- 
burgh scheme abandoned Connevion wuth the Star news- 
paper — four guineas a week At Alichaclmas removes to 
a house on Sydenham Common, Kent, where he was to reside 
for the ne\t seventeen years Krst poetical work here Lord 
Vlhii's Daughter and Battle of the Baltic — the former sketched 
years before m AIull, the latter sent to Scott (in March, 1805) 
in its original form of twenty-seven stanzas entitled the Battle 
of Copenhagen Working at The Annals 

1805 Proposals to ‘ the trade ’ of an edition, conjointly w ith 
Scott, of the British Poets, ancient and modern — terms £1,000 
Scott to undeitake the poets before Cowley, and he ‘ the 
moderns since Johnson beginning with Allan Ramsay de- 
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clinetl on the difference of terms &pceimeni of Engl sh 
Poetrj bj Campbell alone grew out of this larger proposal 
Birth of hi3 second son 111 health In the autumn gladdened 
b> a pension from the Go\cmment (Foxs administration) of 
£ 00 a jear (enjo%cd for nearly forts jears) A new Quarto 
edition of his Poems to sub cribera proposed and srarmlv’ sup- 
ported b\ Ssdnej Smith Homer Ac — to place the poet and 
hi fanuh bejond the reach of future embarrassmeot — Pitt 
among the subscribers Hopes of a political api>ointmcnt — 
defcatwl bj the death of Fox in Sept ISOO — Xo y of the Last 
^Iinstrel puhhsiied —Battle of Trafalgar 

Death of Pitt m January Campbell dines at Holland 
Hou e where he niecta Fox (Lord Hollands uncle) What 
a {roud da^ for me to shake hands irith the Demosthenes of 
his time \ttempts to rcvire }omt work with Scott on an 
edition of the linluh Poets — declined Lj Scott 

180" Entertains at dinner a descendant of John Sobteski 
\isit3 for the sake of his health the Isle of Wight where hi is 
invigorated b^ tbe aight of the sea and the British Nar} 
Planning {/cr/rKi/eo/ II yominj busj with iSpccimena — Jloorea 
It sh Melodies I art I publishetT 

IbOS Dines at Holland ifouse along with Sydney Smith — 
Scott 8 J/omien published alsohis J>r>deo Lsfeondl^orls 

1^09 Bu3j with Specimens from the Prittsh Poets Battle of 
Coruila —reference to Sir John Moore a death m the lines 
written for the Highland Society it was the future hero of 
Coruna that introduced Campbell to Rogers id 1801 Publica 
tioa of Gertrude of Wyoming or i/e Pennsyfranian Cottage 
in 4to with dedication to Lonl Holland along with Ilo/en 
linden 3 e J/ari«<re of England--c \oiof Ode Clenartt Battle 
of t/e Baltic and Lord VlUnt Daughter The new poems 
were well received everywhere Apologircs for one mistake in 
Gertrude of If joming — the branding of one of the characters 
as a monster who had in reality served the cause of honour 
and humanit> the apology was made to the son of the 
injund mao and tbe character of Brandt is now to bo regarded 
as a pure fiction In the autumn WTites O Connors 
Child — Tennj ^on born — Byron s English Bards and Scotch 
^eiieuera published 

1810 \i8it6 Mrs Siddons Busj with hterarj drudgerj — Tie 
Specimens preparation of Lecture occasional articles for 
the periodicals Ac Death of bis younger son— severely felt 
— Scott 8 Lad j of the Lake published 

1811 Campbells portrait by Lawrence Preparmg Lectures 
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on Poctiy — Dcnili of Jnme*: (irnlininc — an Eflinburgh friend, 
nuthoi of The hahbath 

1812 Dentil of Ins niotlirr on Feb 21, aged he^entj-su 
Eldci son hcrioiisly ill Tines liis first lecture on Pot try nt 
the Ro}nl Institution, April 21 — a grtnt sucef-s Introduced 
to the Princess of Wnle«, %tJth ■vtlioiii be dances Feoteli reels — 
Retreat of the Frcneli from IIoscow — Byron’s Chtldc IJnrold 
(Cantos I and II) publishetl 

1813 -Meets JIndamc D’Arblnj Praise from I\Indanie de 
Stall — speaking of bis poem, The Pleaiura o] Hope — ‘Jo 
pourrais lo reliro \ingt fois enns tn affniblir rmiprc^sion ’ 
Lecturing at the Ro^al institution Southey made Po'^t 
Laureate Campbell recruiting at Brigliton in Sept , •where he 
meets Disraeli, Mrs S'iddonK, and IJersehel the astronomer 

1814 In Aug departs f or J France, iihiting Dieppe, Rouen, 
Pans (where he meets Airs Siddons, Aladame de Stael, Cinitr, 
Schlegel, Humboldt, and is much imprts'-cd with the Ixanre 
statuary and the paintings, tspecmll> the Apollo BcUidere 
two months in Pans) AVorkirig at .Sydenham on his return 
at Lectures and the Specimens — 11 aicrlcy juiblished 

1815 Left a legaej, <kc, of 15,000 by a Highland cousin, to 
himself in life-rent and to his children in fee A isits Edin- 
burgh Distressed about Ins son At Kinniel, near Bo’ness, 
visits Dugald Stewart in Glasgow in Alaj Returns to 
Sydenham in June — Battle of Waterloo — Busy at the 
Specimens 

1810 Tutoring his son in Greek and Latin * some hours a day ’ 
Scott’s proposal of a professorship for Campbell at Etlinburgh 
University (It is not known how Campbell received the 
proposal ) Revising the Specimens , 

181/ Washington Irving ■visits Campbell, who gives him a 
letter of introduction to Scott Festival in honour of Kemble, 
Juno 27— for which Campbell wTites an Ode Entertains 
at Sydenham Crabbe, Rogers, and lAIoore, in Jul> In Not 
death of the Princess Charlotte— •writes a ‘ -Alonody ’ 

1818 In Oct begins a course of twelve Lectures on the 
Poets at the Liverpool Institution, for which he recened over 
£340 

1819 In Feb lectures in Birmingham meets James AA'att 
pectmens of the British Poets published — very successful 

Receives invitation to repeat his lectures at Glasgow— dechned 
n his return to Sydenham, visited in the early part of the 
summer by Byron Writes Lines to the liainhow 

1820 In May lectures at the Royal Institution , and under- 
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talc the Editorship of Tht ^<*I^ Vonihhj Vaga int bamc 
month sets out vitb his wife an 1 eod, on a visit to Germany 
from Rotterdam, through Delft the Hague Leaden to HaerJem 
(where he heard the organ plajrd by Summach — it was 
transporting ' ) — thence to Amsterdam at Bonn on Juno 8 
where he discoTcra Schlego) and boards his son with a pro- 
fe or ^^ntes Song of Jioland Arrises at Frankfort 
July I< at Ratisbon August I— > niv spirits rallied at 
sight of the Danube in A lenna where Ik forgot all hm 
worldly sorrows in 1 stoning to the organ of St Stepl cn a 
Back in london Nor 21 Begins his eilitonnt duties — the 
salary £o00 and the serri rs of a snb-editor 

Leaves Sy lenham for a resilience in London His son 
returns home from Bonn haring run away rites for the 
magazine on almost every vatiety of siilject Dislresserl on 
h covering that his son is the victim of melancholia — un 
inanagcahie and incapable of praecuting his studies He 
youth was accordingly placed in a private asylum near Salis- 
1 ury (m 182*-) 

IPiL. Removes to a small hoJ e in Seymour Street West 
Jyhtonnl work — > saya of FIA In The London Ifaga-ine 
Ro^rs e Ilolj publisl e<l 

18-3 A I Its Cheltenham for hia health Cliicf poem ths year 
The I^rnt Jlan —Lockharts Sptmth li Hods publishe I 
]S--f Finishes Theodrte^o. domestic tale m heroic rime 
published in Nov To this year also belong TevIlvTo The 
I tier liann and I Dreaw — Byron die I 
lR2u Feb 9 Campbell a letter to Brougham projecting a 
Lniversitv in London apjiears lo the Tt /im— the idea suggested 
by Ins Kccnt vi it to Germany Brougham and Hum eo> 
operated and the project a as realized (The honour of original 
mg t! c scheme was entirely Campbell a its occom) li bment 
he said was the only important csent in hts hfo s littlo 
history ) ‘s;pt. 10 embarks for Germany mainly to inspect 
the Berlin Univers ty system meets his old friend Anlhonv 
MacCann the Esilc of Erin at Hamburg arrives in 
Berlin ®cpt 19 returns to England Oct. 28 Speaks at 
pubi c meetings on Education pKlitorial work studying tiio 
Creek Irama 

18 0 III health an 1 ill news of Ins son pecuniary diH culties 
Nov 15 clcctc 1 b> the studeots of Gla gow Lord Bector 
of the Unnersity by an immense majority and against the 
wishes of the Professors— a sunburst of popular fas our and 
the crowning honour of his life 
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1827 April 12, delivers Inaugural Address as T^ord Rector 

Revisits old scenes in the neighbourhood of Glasgow Begins 
a senes of Letters to the Students Offers medals for the 
best composition in English ^crsc Battle of Xavarino on 

Oct 20 — MTitcs poem on the \ ictor^ Re-elected Lord Rector 

of Glasgow University Xov 14 Visits Diigald Stewart at 
Kinneil, and his sisters m Edinburgh On return journes to 
London loses ‘ a considerable sum of money ’ Ill-health — 
Poems by Tuo Brothers (the Tennysons) published 

1828 Reversion of copyright of his Poems (after the lap-'C of 
28 years) to their author arranges for a rfew edition May 9, 
death of his wife In Nov elected for the third time Rector 
of Glasgow University -s-a rare honour, Scott, nominated, 
w ithdrcw 

1829 Foundation of a Students Campbell Club Leaves hoii'-c 
m Seymour St Vest f6r a more central and larger one in 
SLddlo Scotland Yard, Uhitchall Ill-health now chronic 
Forms the Literary Union — of which president till 184.1 
Termination of Rectorship 

1830 Collecting material for a Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
the painter In seclusion at Ashford, near Staines Enter- 
tains Baron Cuvier Giv cs up Editorship of The New Monthly , 
abandons Life of Lawrence for want of material and being 
hurried by the publisher Embarrassed finances — ill-healtli — 
parts with his house in Whitehall — Moore’s Zi/c of Byron 
published 

1831 In Jan letter of reconciliation to Moore Retires to 
his marine villa at St Leonards, near Hastings, in June , 
much benefited — ‘ I have wTittcn more verses since I came here 
than I have wTittcn for many years in the same time ’ Visits 
Lord Dillon at Ditchley, Oxfordshire Collects material fbr 
a Life of Mrs Siddons Visits Derby shire — Death of Henry 
Mackenzie, ‘ the Man of Feeling,’ his old friend 

1832 Dines with the Polish Prince Czartoryski In March 
the Polish Literary Association projected — Camphell perma- 
nent chairman Loosens his connexion with The Metropohtan 
Magazine to write the Life of Mrs Siddons Returns to 
London from Hastings Declines nomination for the repre- 
sentation of Glasgow in Parliament Meets the ex-Ivmg of 
Spain, Joseph Buonaparte — Passing of the Reform Bill 

1833 Retires, for his health, to Dr Beattie’s villa at Hampstead 

1834 Declines to become a candidate for the chair of English 
Literature at Edinburgh University His Life of 3Irs Siddons 
published in June On July 1 sets out for Pans pubho 
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dinner m his honour given by the Poles in Pans Leaves 
Pan Sept. 2 embarks at Toulon and arru-es on the 18th 
in Algiers News from homo of a legacy of £1 000 left to him 
— Death of Colendgc and Lamb —Sketches b^ lioz (Dicken ) 
appear m The Old 2Tonthlt/ 1/oya.inc 

183j In Alaj embarks for Europe passing through Pans is 
presented at the Tuilcnca to the citircn King Back m 
London in temporary good heoltli and quarUrs himself m 
chambers in St. James s Street prepares his Letters from the 
South for The New Monthly 

183C \o)ago in steamer to Seotland arriving at Leith on 
May 31 visits his sister Mary in Edinburgh At Glasgosr 
and (near it) Blairbctb — his cousin Grays residence In 
July a Highland tour— collecting materials for a new poem 
{The Ptlynm of Cleneoe] \isit*from John Milson followed 
by a public dinner and tho freedom of tho city of Edin 
burgh At Paisley with AViIson Brougham Hall on h» 
way south Hetums to London after an absence of over 
three months— tho happiest of his life 

1837 In May writing bis own ^ifo — to oblige Dr Beattie (bis 
futoro biographer) In early Juno at Richmond cod of 
Juno 10 Edinburgh Liimg in chambers m Lincoln s>Inn 
Fields in Sept edits The Seenie Iniiua/^ontamiog his 
Lines to Cora Linn Declines to lecture at Brighton —Lock 
hart A L ft of Seott published 

1838 Undertakes an edition of Shalespeare. Presents a copy 
of his Poems to Queen \ ictoria— as a token of his lo>aUy 
and nothing more Visits his son— «hoso mental affection 
IS still as decided os ever In June is presented to tho 
Queen at her first Icv^e by tho Duko of Arg>l In Scotland 
m July Back in London m Aug Charmed with Purcell s 
music in The Tempest 

1839 Death of his old Fdmburgh fnend tho Rev A Alison 
At Ramsgato in June Busy with Petrareh and Shaleapeare 
Goes to Chatham Preparing tho smaller illustrated edition of 
his Poems — expected to bo the Cnancial prop of his age 1 
da>s 

1840 Studying Spanish Witnesses a battlc'ship launched at 
Chatham speaks at tho ceremony and afterwards writes 
tho Lima to a First Pale, Towards winter leases a house at 
^lCto^Ia Square Piml co to bo near Rogers and his club 
Finishes L fe of Petrarch 

1841 Flying visit to Glasgow to arrange about his nicco coming 
as bis housekeeper to Pimhco His love for beautiful childrc^ 

CaUPBELL b 
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almost a mania (advertises for one lit had seen in the Park) 
In May enters Ins ness house — his last residence in England 
Revising The Pilgrim of Glencoe Ill-health Runs off, with- 
out his purse, to the German baths knocked iiji at Ai\-lu- 
Chapelle , at Wiesbaden in Aiig , meets Hallam on the 
Rhine Benefited by the naters of Wiesbaden, n riles The 
Child and Hind His rheumatism returns on his uay home 
arrives Sept 6 

1842 The Pilgrim of Glencoe and Other Poems published, with 
dedication to Dr Beattie, but ‘far from cordially received 
Finds bis monetary affairs in a critical position — ‘ sale of his 
poems at its lowest ebb ’ c Entertains at breakfast Rogers, 
Moore, and Milman forced gaictj — feeble and feeling cold 
Chief business education of his nieeo (housekeeper) ,Tiilj l‘k 
at Dman , back inlxmdon.to ‘get this uiihick 3 house off nij 
hands ’ , ill — in Dr Beattie’s cottage at Hampstead Pro- 
poses a subscription edition of his Poems 

1843 In April death of his sister Marj, aged 8G jear^ In 

Edinburgh to attend her funeral, verj’ ill Receives legacj 
of £800 Wordsworth madc^ Laureate m April New issue of 
Campbell’s poems successful up to his wish Visits Chelten- 
ham in June and July, in July goes to Boulogne for health 
and economy Buys in London an annuitj for fflOO — ‘ nothing 
could have been more injudicious ’ In August returns to 
London to get nd of his lease , books and furniture sent to 
Boulogne Takes, in Oct , an old mansion-liouse in the 
upper town of Boulogne, f) Rue St Jean, biisj at a work on 
ancient Geography Health declining , affects a cheerfulness, 
but really home-sick Shuts himself up, sees no one , incrcas- 
mg debility , 

1844 May 8, by a codicil to his wall, leaves to his niece ‘ all 
his moneys and personal effects ’, his son having been alrcadj 
competently provided for His death on Saturday, June 15, 
at 4 15 p m , buried, on July 3, in Westminster Abbey , in 
the centre of Poets’ Corner — Macaulay, Lockhart, Brougham, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Argyle, among others, present , 
also a guard of Polish nobles, one of whom sprinkled on the 
cofBn a handful of earth from the grave of Kosciusko 

1849 Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, by William Beattie, 
]M D , published. 
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GENEALOGY OP THOMAS CAMPBELL 


r»lIeflpie-le'Camilc frst 2vonn»n lord of liochawe 

Circa 13C0 Died \rchibald Campbell lord and Lnight of 
Lochawe From Iver the >oaDgest of hn three sons sprang 
the Campbells of Kirnan in the ralo of Glafwrj Argyleshire 
from w horn the i»oet was descended on his father s side 

Archibald Campbell the poets grandfatler bred m the Ifou « 
of Kiman was bre 1 to tho law ho married lato in 1 fe 
Margaret Stoart of the Stuarts of Ascog jn Bnte widow of 
John MacArtlmr of iftlton near Kiman had i«ue three 
soas and died in Edinburgh 

Tlobert the eldest son author of a 1 if ol the Diihe oi \rgjle 
died in London e rea 1 4 

Archibald the second son beeam a Freshi tenan minister 
(D D of Edm Univ ) settled first in Jamaica and finall} in 
^lrgmla U S (U was 1 m grandson hVedenck Camjbcll 
who became heir of entail m 1816 to Wog and Kiman and 
other Scottish estates ) 

I 10 Birth of Alexander the third an! j congest son of tho 
afore aid Archibald Campbell of Kiman was trained to a 
mercantile life resident in \iiginia when h»* dencal brother 
came there to settle returned to Gla gow wlicro ho became 
partner with a clansman Dame] Campbell and traded with 
%irgnia 

livO Jan 1 married Margaret Campbell his partners 

flist r she be ng then in her twentj first year T1 eir children 
were cleren in number of whom t!o poet Tfos tho youngest 
>ir. — 

Alary bom m Gla- gow Jan 10 1/6 


I abclla 

in I/u8 


Archibald 

1 CO 


Alexander 

I 01 


John 

1/03 


h 1 sabeth 

1/C^ 


Daniel 

1,07 (died ii 

i infancy} 

Robert 

1/C8 


James 

1 /O 


Daniel 

17 3 


Thomas 

Jily27 27/7 
b 

• 
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1801 In March death of the poct’fi father, aged 01 joara 
1803 Sept 10, raarnage of Thomas Campbell, the poet, and 
Matilda Sinclair, j’oungcst daughter of Robert Sinclair, the 
poet’s maternal cousin, at some time before this date pro- 
vost of Greenock Their children vcrc two in number, \ i7 — 
Thomas Telford, born July 1, 1804, who liecamo insane , 
and Alison (also a son), born June, lOOo, svho died of scarlet 
fever, July, 1810 

1812 In Fob death of the poet’s mother, aged 70 
1828 May 0, death of Mrs Campbell, the port’s vifc 
1844 Juno 15, death of the Poet, at Boulogne July 3, Ins 
interment in Westminster Akbc> 
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THE PLEASURES OF HOPE 

(First published m 1 99] 

ANALYSIS OF PART I 

The Poem opens with a compansoo between the beaut> of 
remote objects in a landscape and those ideal scenes of felicity 
which the imagination delights to contemplate The influence 
ol anticipation upon the other passions js nesrt delineated An 
allusion IS made to the well known fiction m pagan tradition 
that when all the guardian deities of mankind abandoned the 
world Hope alone was left behind The consolations of this 
passion in situations of distress— the seaman on his midnight 
watch— the soldier marching into battle — allusion to the interesting 
adventures of Byron 

The lospication of Hope as it actuates the efforts of genius 
whether in the department of sdence or of taste— Domestic 
f Ucity how intimately onoected with news of future happiness 
—Picture of a mother watching her infant when as)eei>— Pictures 
of the prisoner the maniac and the wanderer 

PVom the consolations of individual mi ery a transition is 
made to prospects of political improvement in the future state of 
sijcjety The wide field that is jet open for the jirogress of 
humanizing arts among uncivilized nations From these views 
of amelioration of society and the extension of hberty and truth 
over despotic and barbarous countries, by a melancholy contrast 
of ideas we are led to reflect upon the hard fate of a brave people 
recently conspicuous in the stro<'gle3 for indejwndence De«cnp- 
tion of the capture of Warsaw of the last contest of the oppressors 
and the oppressed and the massacre of the Polish patriots at the 
bridge ol league Apostrophe to the self interested enemies of 
human improvement The wrongs of Africa — The barbarous 
pohev of Europeans in India — Prophecy in the Hindoo mytholOc,j 
of the expe ted descent of the Deity to redress the miseries of 
their race and to take veugeante on the violators of justice and 
mercy 

[The foregoing Analysis did not appear in the first edition ] 



THE PLEASURES OF HOPE* 

PAR'I' 1 

At summer (nc, A\h(‘U Jleiujn’s etluM.tl 1 h>\\ 

Spans uith bright nidi the glittiriiig liilL bflim^ 
\\niy to jon mounlam tuin^ the mu'uiig e\( , 

Whose biinhiight summit nunglts v,ith th*' ^ 
Why do tliose clifTs of shadowy tint n]»p* 'r 
More sweet tlian all tlie landsiapc smiling neat ' 

’Tis distance lends encljantmcnt to the \uw, 

And lohes the mountain in its a/utt hm 

Thus, with delight we linger to sur\e\ 

The promised jo^s of life’s iinmensuKd w.'\ , 

Thus, from afar, each dim-disi o\tied scuie 
More pleasing seems than nil the ])ast hath hun. 
And cvci\ foim, that Fan(> csin repaii 
Fiom daik obliMon, glows dnineh then 

What potent spnit guides the rayituied e\e 
To picice the shades of dim futuiiU * 

Can Wisdom lend, with nil her he'i\enl} power, 

The pledge of Joy’s anticipated hour ’ 

Ah, no' she daikl;* sees the fate of man — 

Her dim hori/on hounded to a span , 

Or, if she hold an imago to the \iew, 

’Tis Natuie pictured too se^elel\ tine 

’ [The original title-page read — 

‘ The PiirAbiiKis oi ITom, m two Part'' witli Otla r Po<'iiis In 
Tliomas Campbell Echnburgli, jirinted for Miindilt and Son, 
and for Longman and Riom, and .1 Wngld, Ixnulon 170^ ’ 

TIio ‘ Otlier Poems’ were S|K.einiens of a Xew 'Iranslation of 
the ^fedea, Love and Madness — an Llegj, Uho Mounded Hti-'-ar, 
Gilderoy, and Tlio Harper ] 

( 1 ethereal] aerial first edition 
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^^lth thee sweetHoPE* le&ides t)ie lieav enly light 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight 
Thine is tlie charm of hfes bewildered waj 
That calls each slumbering passion into plaj 
Waked bj tlij touch I see the sister band 
On tiptoe watching start at th> command 
And where cr tlij mandate bids them steer 
To Pleasure s path or Glory s bright career oo 

Primo\al Hope tlie Aonian Muses sa} 

Wiien Man and Laturo mourned their first dccaj 
Wlien everj form of death and caery woo, 

Shot from raahgnant stars to tarth below 

When Murder bared his arm and rampant War 

loked the red dragons of her iron car 

Wlien Peace and Afcrc3 banished from tlio plain 

Sprung on the mowIcss winds to hca\en again 

All all forsook the friendless guilty mind 

But Hope the charmer hngcred still bolimd 40 

Thus wlulo Elijahs burning wheels prepare 
From Carmel 8 height to sweep tho fields of air 
The prophet s mantk ere his flight began 
Dropt on the world — n sacred gift to man 

Auspicious Hope ' in thy sweet garden grow / 
Wrcatlis for each tod a charm for e\ery woo / 
Won by their sweets in Hatnres languid hour 
The way worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower 
There as the wild bee murmurs on tlie wing 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ' 50 
IVhat viewless forms the Aeolian organ pla^ 

And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious thought 
away ’ 

Angel of life ’ thy glittenng wings explore 
Earths loneliest bounds and Oceans wildest shore 
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Lo ’ to the wintry winds the 2^dot yields 
His bark careering o’er unfathomed fields , 

Now on the Atlantic waves he rides afai. 

Where Andes, giant of the western stai, 

With meteor-standaid to the winds unfuiled 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world 6o 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer 
smiles 

On Behring’s rocks, or Gieenland’s naked isles 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow 

From wastes that slumber m eternal snow', 

« 

And waft, across the wave’s tumultuous roar, 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s shoie 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 

Sad are the woes that wsreck thy manly form ' 
Rocks, waves, and winds the shattered bark delay , 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away 70 

But Hope can here her moonhght vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive soul , 

His native hills that rise in happier climes, , 

The grot that heard lus song of other times, 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 

His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossomed vale. 
Rush on his thought , he sweeps before the wind, 

I Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind , 80 
Meets at each step a friend’s famihar face. 

And flies at last to Helen’s long embrace , 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture-spealang tear, 
And clasps, with many a sigh, lus cluldren dear ' 
While, long neglected, but at length caressed. 

His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 
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lomts to Jus masters ojc^ (where er thev roam) 

His \iis)tful face and whines a. welcome home 

Friend of the bra.\e* m perils darkest hour 
Intrepid Virtue looks to tlicc for power 90 

To theo tlie lieart its tremhhng homage jields 
On stormy floods and carnage co\ ered fields 
mien front to front the banncrctl hosts combine 
Halt ere t}ie\ close and form tbo dreadful line 
When all is still on Deaths dc\otcd soil 
The marcli worn soldier mingles for tlio toil 
4s Tings his glittering tube he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow and spirit speaking e^c 
Hails in lus heart the triumph jet to come 
4nd hears thj stormj music in (he drum ’ 100 

And such tli^ strength inspiring aid tliat boro 
The hard) BjTon to las natuo slioro 
In horrid dimes where Cliiloos tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o or the troubled deep 
Twas his to mourn mi'^fortuno s rudest shock 
Scourged b} the winds and cradled on tlie rod 
To wake each j 03 less mom and search ogam 
The famished haunts of solitary men 
Whoso race unyielding as their nati\o storm 
Know not a trace of Nature but the form no 

\et at thy call the hard3 tar pursued 
Palo but intrepid sad but unsubdued 
Pierced the deep woods and Jiaihng from afar 
The moon s pale planet and the northern star 
Paused at each drear3 C13 unheard before 
Hvenas m the wild and mermaids on the shore 
Till led by tliee 0 er many a cliff sublime 
He found a warmer world a milder clime 
A home to rest a shelter to defend 
Peace and repose a Bnlon and a friend ’ 1 
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Congenial Hope' thj passion-kindlmg power. 

How blight, how strong, m youth’s untronblcfl hour ' 
On yon proud height, with Genius hand in hand, 

I see thee light, and wave thv golden wand 
‘ Go, child of Heaven' ’ thy winged words proclaim, 

‘ ’Tis thine to seal eh the boundless held" of fame ' 
Lo ' Newdon, piiest of natuie, shmes afar, 

Scans the wide world, and nuinbci's e’ cr\ star ’ 

Wilt thou, with him, mystciious iitos apph 

And watch the shiinc with wondci -beaming c\e ’ no 

Yes, thou shalt maik, with magic art piofound. 

The speed of light, the circling maich of sound , 
With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fieiw’ wine. 

Or yield the lyie of Heaven another string 

‘The Swedish sage admires, m %onder bowci-', 

His w'lnged insects, and* his losy flowers , 

Calls from their woodland haunts the sa^age tr.iin 
With sounding liorn, and counts them on the ])lam 
So once, at Heaven’s command, the wanderei's catm 
To Eden’s shade, and heard then various name mo 

‘ Far from the woild, in \on sequestered elirne’ 
Slow pass the sons of Wisdom moie sublime , 

Calm as the fields of Heaven his sajuent e;\e • 
The loved Athenian lifts to realms on high , 
Admiring Plato, on his spotless page. 

Stamps the bright dictates of the Father sage 
“ Shall nature bound to earth’s diurnal span 
The fire of God, the immoital soul of man ’ ” 

‘ Turn, child of Heaven, thy i apture-lightencd eye 
To Wisdom’s walks , the sacicd Nine are nigh 
Hark ' from bright spires that gild the Delphian height 
From streams that wandei in eternal light. 

Ranged on their lull, Harmonia’s daughters swell 
jThe minghng tones of horn, and harp and shell 
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Deep from his vaults the Loxmn murmurs flov 
And P^^thias awful organ peals below 

Beloved of Heaven * the smiltng Afuso shall shed 
Her moonlight halo on thj beauteous head 
Shall swell thj heart to rapture unconfined 
And breatho a holj madness o cr thj mind iGf' 
I see thee roam her guardian power beneath 
And talk with apinta on the midnight heath 
Inquire of guilt} wanderers whence the} came 
And ask each blood stained form his earthly name 
Then weave m rapid verso the deeds tliej tell 
And read the trembling world the tales of hell 

AVIien Venus throned in clouds of ros} hue 
Flings from her golden um the vesper dew 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon emplo} 
Sacred to love and walks of tender jo} i"o 

A milder mood the goddess shall recall 
And soft os dew th} tones of music fall 
IVIulo Bcautj 8 decpl} pictured smiles impart 
A pang more dear than pleasure to the heart — 
Warm os th} siglis shall flow the Ix'sbian strain 
And plead in Beaut} s car nor plead m vom 

Or Wilt thou Orphean h}'mns more sacred deem 
And steep thy song in Alcrcj s mellow stream 
To pensive drops the radiant cyo beguile — 

For Beauty s tears aro lovelier than her smilo i8o 
On I^ature s throbbing anguish pour relief 
And teach impassioned souls the joy of grief * 

les to thy tongue shall seraph words bo gi\en 
And power on earth to plead the cause of Hea\ en 
The proud the cold untroubled heart of stone 
That never mused on sorrow but its own 
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Unlocks a generous store at tliy oommand. 

Like Horeb’s rocks bcneatli the prophet’s liand 

The living lumbci of hiH kindred oaith, 

Charmed into soul, receives a second birth, if/) 

Feels thy dread power another heart afToid. 

Whose passion-touched liarmonioiis stimgs accord 

True as the circling spheres to Nature’s plan , 

And man, the bi other, lives the fiiend of man 

• 

‘ Blight as the pillar rose at Heaven’s command 
When Israel marched along the desert land, 

Blazed through the night on lonely rvilds afar. 

And told the path, — a nevei -setting star , 

So, heavenly Genius, in thy (outse dnine, 

Hope is thy star, her light is ever tlinie ’ :cry 

Propitious Pover ' vhen lankhng eaie-' anno\ 
The sacred home of IH nienean jo}, , 

When, doomed to Porertv’s sef|uesteied dell 
The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell 
Unpitied by the woild, unknown to fame, 

Their rvoes, then wishes, and then hearts the same — 
Oh, there, piophetic Hope' thy snulo bestow. 

And chase the pangs that woitli should ne\ei know 
There, as the paicnt deals his scanty stole , 

To fiiendless babes, and weeps to give no moie, ::ifi 
Tell that his manlj^ race shall yet assnage 
Their father’s wTongs, and shield his lattei age 
What though for him no Hvbla s^^eets distil, 

Noi bloomy vines Avave puiyile on the hill ^ 

Tell that when silent ycais have passed awav, 

That when his eye glows dim his tresses gioy 
These bus}^ hands a lovelier cot shall build, 

And deck with fairei flow'cis his little field, 

And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the bairen heath , 
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Tell that whtlo Love a spontaneous smilo endears 
The da^-s of peace the sabbath of his jears 
Health shall prolong to msnj a festne hour 
The social pleasures of his humble boner 

Lo ' at the couch n here infant beauty sleeps 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps 
She nliilo the Io^cl\ babe unconscious lies 
Smiles on her slumbering child nith pcnsi\t. 03 es 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 

Sleep imago of thy father sleep my boy 30 

\o lingering hour of sorrou shall bo thine 
No sigh that rends thy fathers heart and mine 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall bo 
In form and soul but ah ' more blest than he ’ 
Thy fame thy worth thy filial lo\c at last 
Shall sootho his aching lieart for all tho past— 

\\ ith many a smile m\ solitude repay 
And chose tho world a ungenerous scom A^^ ty 

And 8a> when summoned from the v. orld and thee 
I lay my head beneath tho willon tree ao 

Wilt thou street mourner* at my stone appear 
And sootho my parted spirit lingering near '* 

Qh wilt thou come at evening hour to shed 
Tho tears of Afemory o or yny narrow bed 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined 
Aluse on tho last farewell I leave behind 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low 
And think on all my love and all my woo ^ 

So speaks afTcction ere the infant eye 
Can look regard or brighten in reply 50 

But when the cherub hp hath Icamt to claim 
A mother s ear by that endearing name 
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Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Oi cons Ins murmuring task beneath her rare. 

Or lisps with holy look his evening piayei. 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to heai 
The mournful ballad varbled in his cai , 

How fondly looks admiring Hopr the uhile 
At every artless tear, and e\cry smile ’ 

How glows the joyous pmeni to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sj’mpatln ' 

Where is the tioublcd heart consigned to sharr 
Tumultuous tods, or sohtaiv care, 

Unblest by visionary thoughts that stiaj 
To count the J03'3 of Fortune’s better dav ’ 

Lo, nature, life, and hbeitv i chime 

The dim-ej'cd tenant of the dungeon gloom . 

A long-lost friend, or hapless child rc-'tored 
Smiles at his blazing licarth and social boaid 
Warm fiom his heart the tears of rapture flow 
And virtue tiiumphs o’er lemembeied woe 

Chide not lus peace, proud Reason ’ noi dost ro\ 
The shadowy foims of uncieatcd J03* 

That urge the lingering tide of life, and poui , 
Spontaneous slumber on lus midnight houi 

Hark ' the wild maniac sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so sIoav hci lover’s distant sad 
She, sad spectatiess, on the wintiw’ shore 
Watched the rude surge his shioudless corse that bore, 
Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze, 2 S 1 
Clasped her cold hands, and fixed hci maddening gaze 
Poor widowed ivietch > ’twas there she wept in vain, 
Till memory fled her agonizing brain , 

270 Smile's] Smile first edihou 
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But "Mercy gave to charm the sense of woe 
Ideal peace that truth could no er bestow 
Warm on her heart the jojs of Fanc^ beam 
And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream 

Oft when >on moon has climbed the midnight sk^ 
And the lone sea bird wakes its wildest cr^ 90 

Piled on the steep her blazing faggots burn 
To hail the bark that never can return 
And still she waits but scarce forbears to weep 
That constant lo\e can linger on the deep 

And mark the wretch whose wanderings ne\cr 
knew 

The world s regard that soothes though lialf untrue 
W hose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore 
But found not pit) when ifc erred no more 
^on friendless man at whoso dejected c\e 
The unfeeling proud one looks— and passes b\ joo 
Condemned on Penur\ s barren path to roam 
Scorned b) the world and left witliout a home — 
Even he at evening should ho clianco to 8trn\ 
Down b) the hamlet s liawthom scented ws) 

Mliere round the cots romantic glade are seen 
The blossomed bean field and the sloping green 
Leans oer its humble gate and thinks the while— 

Oh ' that for mo some homo hko this would smile 
Some hamlet shade to jicld mj sickl) form 
Health m tho breeze and shelter in tho storm ’ 310 
There should m) hind no stinted boon itssign 
To wretched hearts w itli sorrow such as mine ’ 

That generous wish can soothe unpitied care 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man s prater 

Hope' when I mourn with s) mpatluzing mmd 
The wrongs of fate tho woes of human kind 
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Thy bhssful omens hid my spiiit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be , 

I watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan, 

And learn the future by the past of man 320 

Come, bright Improvement ’ on the cai of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime , 
Thy handmaid arts shall evciy wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture evcr^’’ shore 
On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the diead Indian cliants a dismal song, 

Where human fiends on midnight ei rands valk. 

And bathe m brains the murderous tomahawk 
There shall the floclcs on thymy pasture stray. 

And shepherds dance at Summei’s opening day, 33^^ 
Each wandeiing genius of the loneh' glen 
Shall stait to view the glittering haunts of men. 
And Silence watch, on woodland heights around. 
The village curfew as it tolls profound 

In Libyan groves, wheie damned iites are done. 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun. 
Truth shall airest the muiderous arm profane, 

Wild Obi flies — the veil is rent in twain 

Where baibarous hordes on Scythian mountains 
roam, 

Tiuth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home 340 
Where’er degraded Natuie bleeds and pines. 

From Gmnea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines. 

Truth shall pervade the unfathomed darlmess there 
And light the dreadful features of despair 
Hark ' the stern captive spurns his heavjT load. 
And asks the image back that Heaven bestowed 
Fieice in Ins eye the fire of valour burns. 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns 

335 Lib 3 'an] Lybian frot edition 
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Oh ’ sacred Trutli ’ thy triumpli ceased awliile 
And Hope thy sister ceased with thee to smile 
When leagued Oppression })oured to Northern wars 
Her whishered pandoors and Iier fierce hussars 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn 
Pealed her loud drum and tivanged her trumpet 
horn 

Tumultuous horror brooded o er her van 
Presaging vrath to Poland — ^and to man ' 

Warsaw s last champion from her lieight sun eyed 
Wide o er the fields a waste of rum laid 
Oh • Heaven ’ he cried ‘ m3 bleeding country save ' 
Is there no hand on lugh to shield the brave ^ 360 

Yet though destruction sweep these lovely plains 
Rise fellow men ’ our countr3 3et remains ' 

By that dread name we wav^e the sword on higli 
And swear for her to live ’ — with her to die ' 

He said and on the rampart heights arra3 ed 
His trusty warriors few but undisma3ed 
Firm paced and slow a horrid front tliey form 
Still as the breeze but dreadful as the storm 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners flv 
Revenge or death — the watch word and reply 3 o 
Then pealed the notes omnipotent to charm, 

And tlie loud tocsin tolled then last alarm ’ 

In vain alas ' in vain 30 gallant few ' 

From rank to rank your volle3ed thunder flew 
Oh bloodiest picture in the book of Time 
Sarmatia fell unwept without a crime 
Found not a generous friend a pitying foe 
Strength in her arms nor merc3 in her woo ' 
Dropped from her nerv eless grasp the shattered spear 
Closed her bright ej e and curbed her high career — 
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Hope, for a season, bade the world fa^e^\ell, 381 
And Freedom shrieked — as Kosciusko fell * 

The sun went down, nor ceased tlie carnage there 
Tumultuous niurdei shook the midnight air , 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 

His blood-dyed wateis muimuiing fat below, 

The storm prevails, the rampart yields a vay , 

Bursts the wide cry of horror and dismay ' 

Hark ’ as the smouldeiing piles vith thundei fall, 

A thousand shrieks for hopeless meicy call ' 39 ^ 

Earth shook , red meteors flashed along the sky. 
And conscious Nature shuddeicd at the cry ' 

Oh ’ righteous Heaven ’ ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword omnipotent to save ^ 

Where was thine arm, O- Vengeance ' \\ here thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God, 

That crushed proud Ammon, -when his iron cai 
Was yoked in math, and thundered fiom afar ’ 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left then trembling coast. 
Then bade the deep m wild commotion flow, 401 
And heaved an ocean on their march belov ’ 

I 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ' 

Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ' 

Friends of the world * restore your svoids to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ' 

Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone. 

And make her arm pmssant as your omi ' 

Oh ' once again to Freedom’s cause return 

The patriot Tell — ^the Bruce of Bannockburn ’ 410 

Yes ’ thy proud lords, unpitied land ' shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ’ 
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\ little while alonj, thj saddening plains 
Tlie starless night of desolation reigns 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given 
4 nd hke Prometheus bnng the fire of Hea\ en * 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled 
Her name her nature withered from the world ’ 

\e that the rising morn invidious mark 
And hate the light — because y our deeds are dark 4 o 
\e that expanding truth invidious \aew 
And think or wish the song of Hope untrue — 
Perhaps your httle hands presume to span 
The march of Gemus and the powers of man 
Perhaps je watch at Prides unhallowed shrine 
Her victims newly slam and thus divine — 

Here shall thy triumph Gemus cease and here 
Truth Science Virtue close jour s>hort career 

Tyrants * in vam je trace the wizard ring 
In vam ye hmit Mind s unwearied spnng 430 

What ' can je lull the winged winds asleep 
Arrest the rolling world or chain the deep * 

\o '—the wild wave contemns jour sceptred hand 
It rolled not back w hen Canute gave command ' 

Alan ' can thy doom no bnghter soul allow ^ 

Still must thou live a blot on Nature s brow * 

Shall War s polluted banner ne er be furled * 

Shall crimes and tyrants cease but with the world ^ 
What ' are thy triumphs sacred Truth belied * 
IVhy then hath Plato hved — or Sjdney died * 440 

Ye fond adorers of departed fame 
Who warm at Scipio s worth or TulJy s name * 

Ye that in fancied vision can admire 
The sword of Brutus and the Theban lyre • 
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Rapt in historic aidoui, who adoie 

Each classic haunt, and well-remeinbcicd slioie, 

Where Valour tuned^ amid hei chosen throng, 

The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan bong , 

Or, wandering thence, behold the later chaims 
Of England’s gloiy, and Helvetia’s aims ' 450 

See Roman fire in Hampden’s bosom swell, 
x 4 nd fate and freedom in the shaft of Tell ' 

Say, ye fond zealots to the ivoith of yore, 

Hath Valour left the -world — to live no more 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 

And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye 
Hampden no more, when suffering Fiecdom calls. 
Encounter Fate, and triumph as he falls ^ 

Nor Tell disclose, tluough peril and alarm, 

The might that slumbers in a peasant’s aim ’ 

Yes ' in that generous cause foi evei stiong. 

The patriot’s viitue and the poet’s song, 

Still, as the tide of ages lolls away. 

Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay ' 

Yes ' there are hearts, prophetic Hope may tiust. 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust. 

Ordained to fire the adoiing sons of eaith 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth , 
Ordained to light, with intellectual day, 

The mazy wheels of Nature as they play, 470 

Or, warm with Fancy’s energy, to glow, 

And rival all but Shakespeaie’s name below ' 

And say, supernal Powers ' who deeply scan 
Heaven’s dark decrees, unfathomed yet by man. 
When shall the world call down, to cleanse her 
shame. 

That embryo spirit, yet without a name,— 
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That friend of Jyature whose avenging hands 
Shall burst the Libyan s adamantine bands ^ 

Who sternly marking on lus native sod 
The blood the tears the anguish and the tod 4S0 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult to see 
Peace to the slave and vengeance on the free ' 

\ et yet degraded men * the expected day 
That breaks your bitter cup is far away 
Trade wealth and fashion ask ^ou still to bleed 
And holy men give Scripture for the deed 
Scourged and debased no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch a coward ye» because a slave' 

Eternal l^ature ’ when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods and fixed the trembling 
land 49U 

When life sprung startling at thy plastic call 
Endless her forms and man the lord of all ’ 

Saj was that lordly form inspired by tliec- 
To wear eternal cliains and bow the knee ^ 

Was man ordained tlie slave of man to toil 
Yoked with the brutes and fettered to the soil 
Weighed m a tyrants balance with his gold * 

Ncf' — Nature stamped us m a licavenlv mould * 

She bade no wretch lus thankless labour urge 
Nor trembling take the pittance and the scourge ’ 500 
No homeless Libyan on tlio stormy deep 
To call upon lus country s name and weep • 

Lo ’ once in triumph on ins boundless plain 
The quivered chief of Congo loved to reign 
With fires proportioned to Ins native skj 
Strength in his arm and hghtning in his e^e 
Scoured with wild feet Ins sun illumined zone 
The spear the hon and the woods lus own 
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Oi led the coinhat, bold without a })lan, 

Ai\ artless savage, but a fearless man ' 'i<> 

The plundcici came * — alas ' no glory smiles 
For Congo’s chief on yondei Indian isles , 

For ever fallen ' no son of Nature now. 

With Freedom chartered on his manl;> brow ' 

Faint, bleeding, bound, he weeps the night awa\ 
And, w'hen the sca-wmd wafts the dew less dar 
Starts, with a buibtmg hcait, for evermoic 
To ciufee the sun that lights then guilt}, short ' 

The sluill hoin blew , at that alarum knrll 
His guardian angel took a lust faicwcll ’ j--' 

That funeral dirge to darkness hath resigned 
The fieiy grandeui of a generous mind ' 

Poor fctteied man ' I hoai thee wliispering low 
Unhallowed vows to Guilt, the child of \\oc ' 
Fiiendless thy heart, and canst thou haiboui then* 
A wish but death — a passion but despair ^ 

The widowed Indian, when her lord expnts, 
Mounts the dread pile, and bia\es the f uncial fires ' 

So falls the heai t at Tin aldom’s bitter sigh ' 

So Vntue dies, the spouse of Libatj ' • 5v' 

But not to Libya’s baiien climes alone, 

To dull, 01 the w’lld Sibeiian /one. 

Belong the wretched heait and liaggaid c^e. 
Degraded woith, and pool misfoi tune’s sigh ' 

Ye Client lealms, wdiere Ganges’ waters lun ' 

Prolific fields ’ dominions of the sun ’ 

How long your tubes have tiembled and obeyed ' 
How long was Timoui’s non sceptre sw'ayed ’ 

Whose marshalled hosts, the lions of the plain, 
hroni Scythia’s noithein mountains to the mam 540 
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Rflgcd otr jour plundered fthrmcH and altars bart 
With blazing torch and gorj scimitar — 

Stunned with the cries of death each gentle gah 
And bathed in blood the %crduro of the \alt ' 

\ct could no pangs tho immortal apirit tame 
When Bramaa children pcrisliwl for Ins nanu 
The niartjT smiled beneath axcnging power 
And braced the tjrant m Ins torturing hour * 

UJicn Europe sought jour subject realms to gam 
And stretched lur giant sceptre oer tho mam « ( 
Taught her proud barks tlitir winding waj to 
hape 

And bra%cd the stormj spint of tho Cipe 
Children of Brama 1 tlieii was inerej nigh 
To wash tho stain of bloods ctemal dje ^ 

Did Peace descend to triumph and to Base 
Uhen freeborn Britons crossed the Indian wave ' 
Ah no’— to more than Romes ambition true 
riio Jsurse of Tfccdom gave it not to >ou i 
She the bold route of Europe s guilt began 
And in the march of nntioiiB ltd tlic \an ' 

Rich in tlic gems of India s gnudj zone 
AnU plunder piled from kingdoms not their own 
Degenerate Trade ’ thj mmioiis could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries 
(ouldlock with impious hands their teeming Btort 
While famished nations died along the shore 
Could mock the groans of fellow men and bear 
The curse of kingdoms jieoplcd with despair 
Could stamp disgrace on man s polluted name 
And barter with their gold eternal shame ’ jO 

But hark ' ns bowed to earth tho Brnmm kneel 
Irom heavtnlj climes propitious thunder ptaL ' 
c 
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Of India’s fate her guardian spirit*- toll, 

Prophetic minmurs brcatlung on tiio shell, 

And solemn sounds that a\\e the listening mind, 
Roll on the a'/ure paths of e\ci\ -sMiid 

‘ Foes of mankind ' ’ hci guaidian spiiits su\, 

‘ Revolving ages bring the bitter da\ , 

When Heaven’s uneiring arm shall fall on \ou, 

And blood for blood these Indian jilaiiis bedou , 
Hme times have Brama’s heels of lightning hurled 
His av-ful presence o’er the alarmed world , 

Nine times hath Guilt, through all hn giant fr.um , 
Convulsive trembled, as the Might'v came , 

Nine times hath sufTcring IMcicy sjiared in \ain 
But Heaven shall burst hci starr\ gate-- again ' 

He comes ' dread Braina shakes the sunlo'"- sk\ 
With murmuring wrath, and thundci» fiom on high , 
Heaven’s fieiy horse, beneath his warrioi form. 

Paws the light clouds, and gallop^ on the storm * 
Wide w aves hn flickei ing sw oi d , his hi ight arms glow 
Like summci suns, and light the woild below ' 
Earth, and her trembling isles m Ocean’s bed. 

Are shook, and Natuie locks beneath his tread ' 

‘To pour lediess on India’s injured icalni. 

The oppressor to dcthione, the proud to whelm , 

To chase destruction from hoi plundeied shoie 
With arts and aims that tuumphod once before, 
The tenth Avatai comes * at Heaven’s command 
Shall Seiiswattee wave her hallowed wand ' 6<x> 

And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime 
Shall bless wath joy their own piopitious clime ' 
Come, Heavenly Powers' piimeval peace icAoie' 
Love ' Mercy ' — M isdoin ' — i ule foi e\ ci moic ' ’ 
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ARALYSIS OF PAKT II 

\} o»troplic lo the power of Lore — It* lofimstc connexion willi 
gen roll and social ^nsibilitj — \IIuiiion tofhat beautiful paf^sage 
in the beginning of the book of Gcneat which represent# tho 
bappine<«, of Par»di«o itself incomplete till loro ms nupcradded 

10 it other Wes ing^ — The drcami of future felicity which a lircl^ 

11 mgmation is apt to cheri h «heR Ifopc i* aniniatcd by refined 
attachment — This disposition to combine m one imaginary 
scene of residence all It atis ple&.ing in ourestimato of happiness 
comf nred to the skill of the great arii t who personified perfect 
beauty in the picture of ^e^u by an assemblage of the most 
beautiful features he could find->\ aummer and winter crentng 
Icscribed aa they ma^ be aiipposesl to arise in the mind of one 
who wishes with enthusiasm, for the union of friendship end 
retirement 

Hope and imagination in cparabic agents— Pren in tliae eon 
tcraplatire moment when our imagination wanders bejond the 
boundaries of this worl I our minds afe not unattended with an 
impression that «c shall some <la> hare a wider and distinct 
jfospcct of (he iinnerse instead of the partial glimpse w© now 
enjoy 

The last and most sublime influence of Hope is the concluding 
(oj 1 C of the poem— The j rcdominance of a belief in ft future state 
orer the terrors attendant on dissolution— Tl o baneful infiuenee 
of that sceptical philosophy winch bare us from sueli eomforts— 
^llu ion to tl e fate of a tiuicide— Episode of Conrad and Ellcnore— 
Conclu ion 

[Xfic foregoing vlnalysis did not appear in the first edition 
j ubli he I in I 09 ] 


PART II 

i** .lojtous jioutli wliat goul liatb ne\cr knottn 
iliouglit feeling taste iiarmonious to its o\tn ^ 
^^Jlo Imth not paused while Bcautj s pensitc e}0 
A'lJved from Jus heart the homage of a sigh ? 

Uho hath not otvned with rapture smitten frame 
rile power of grace tlie magic of a name * 

There be perliaps who barren hearts atow 
Cold as the rocks on Torneo s hoar^ brow 
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There be, whose loveless wisdom nevei failed. 

In belf-adonng pride securely mailed lo 

But, tiiumpli not, ye peace-enamoured few ' 

Fire, Natmc, Genius, nc\cr dwelt with \ou ' 

For 5mu no fanev conscerates the scene 
Where rapture uttered \ows and wept between . 

’Tis vours, unmoved, to sc\er and to meet . 

No pledge is sacied, and no home is sweet ' 

Who that would ask a heart to dullness wed. 

The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ' 

No the wild bliss of Nature needs alhn 
And fear and sorrow fan the fire of ]o> ' :;o 

And say, without our hopes, without our fear^ 
Without the home that plighted love endears 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh’ what w'cre man ’ — a world without a sun ' 

Till Hymen brought Ins love-delighted hour 
There dw'elt no ]oy m Eden’s ros\ bower ' 

In vain the viewless seraph, lingering there 
At starry midnight charmed the silent air 
In vam the wild bird carolled on the steep 
To had the sun, slow' wheeling from the deep so 
In vam, to soothe the solitary shade, 

Aerial notes in minghng measure played — 

The summer w'ind that shook the spangled tree, 

The whispering w'ave, the murmui of the bee , 

StiU slowly passed the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stia\ , 

The world was sad ’ the garden w'as a wild ' 

And man, the hermit, sighed — till woman smiled ' 

Tiue, the sad pow'er to generous hearts ma\ brine 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing, 40 

Barred from dehght by Fate’s untimely hand. 

By wealthless lot, 01 pitiless command , 
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Or doomed to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile o! triumph or the frown of scorn 
Willie Memorj watches oer tlic sad rovie%^ 

Of ]oys that faded like tlio morning dew 
Peace ma\ depart and life and nature seem 
A barren path a wildness and a dream ’ 

But can the noble mmd for ever brood 
The wilhng aictim of a weary mood so 

On heartless cares that squander life awaj 
And cloud 30 ung Genius brightening into daj ? 
Shame to the coward thought that c er betraj ed 
The noon of manhood to a mjTtle shade ' 

If Hope s creative spirit cannot raise 

One trophj sacred to thy future da>8 

Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy shrine 

Of hopeless lo\e to murmur and repine • 

But should a sigli of milder mood express 

Thj heart warm wislies true to liappmcss Oo 

Should Hoa\en8 fair harbinger delight to pour 

Her blissful ansions on thj pensive hour 

No tear to blot thj mcmoiy b pictured page 

No fears but such as fancy can assuage 

Though thj wild heart some hapless hour maj miss 

The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss 

(For love pursues an ever devious race 

True to the winding hncaments of grace) — 

Yet still ma> Hope her talisman emplov 
To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy o 

And all her kindred energies impart 
That burn the brightest in the purest lieart 

When first the Rhodian s mimic art arrayed 
The queen of Beauty in her Cypnan shade 
The happy master mingled on his piece 
Each look that charmed lum m the fair of Greece 
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To faultless natuie true, he stole a giace 
From every finer form and sweetei face , 

And, as he sojourned on the Aegean jsles, 

Woo’d all their love, and treasured all their smiles , So 
Then glowed the tints, pure, precious, and refined, 
And mortal charms seemed heavenly when combined ' 
Love on the picture smiled ’ Expression poured 
Her niinghng spirit there — and Greece adored ' 

So thy fair hand, enamoured Fancy ' gleans 
The treasured pictuies of a thousand scenes 
Thy peneil traces on the lover’s thought 
Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote. 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With peace embosom’d in Idahan bowers ’ 90 

Remote from busy hfe’s bewildeied way, 

O’er all his heart shall taste and beauty sway ' 

Free on the sunny slope, 01 winding shore. 

With hermit steps to wander and adore. 

There shall he love, when genial morn appears. 

Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears. 

To watch the brightening roses of tlie sky, 

And muse on Nature with a poet’s eye ’ 

And when the sun’s last splendour lights the deep. 
The woods and waves, and murmuring winds asleep'. 
When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail, loi 
And the lone cuckoo siglis along the vale. 

His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their shadowy grandeur o’er the narrow dell. 

Where mouldering piles and forests intervene. 
Mingling with darker tints the hving green, — - 
No circling lulls his ravished eye to bound, 

Heaven, Earth, and Ocean, blazing all around 

Tlie moon is up — the watch-tower dimly burns — 
And down the vale his sober step returns , 

( 


no 
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But pauses oft ns winding rocks con\cj 
Tlie still sweet fall of music far nwaj 
And oft lie lingers from Ijij» Iiomc owliile 
To watch the dMng notes * — and start and smik * 

Let Winter come ' let polar spirits sweep 
The dnrkerung world and tempest troubled deep • 
riiough boundless snows the withered heath deform 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm 
Aet shall the smile of social lo\c rejia^ 

W ith mental light the melancholy day ’ > o 

\nd when its short and sullen noon is oer 

The ice chained waters slumbering on the shore 

How bright the faggots in Iiis little hall 

Blaze on the hearth and warm the pictured wall ’ 

How bloat he names in loves familiar tone 
TJio kind fair friend by nature marked hii own 
And in the wavcless mirror of Ins mind 
Views the fleet years of pleasurv left behind 
Since Anna s empire o cr Ins heart bekan > 

Since first he called her his licforc the holy man ’ i^o 

Trim the gay taper in Ins rustic dome, 

And light the wintry paradise of home ' 

And let the half uncurtained window hail 
Some wav worn man benighted m the vale’ 

Now while the moaning night wind rages liigh 
As sweep the shot stars down the troubled sly 
Wlule fiery hosts in Heavens wide circle play 
And bathe m lurid light the milky way 
Safe from the storm the meteor and the shower 
Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour — mo 
W ith pathos shall command and wit beguile 
A generous tear of anguish or a smile 
1 9 lurid] Iirid fint ediUo i 
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Thy woes, Anon ' and thy simple tale, 

O’er all the heart shall triumph and prevail ' 
Charmed as they read the verse too sadly tiue 
How gallant Albert, and his weary crew 
Heaved all their guns, their foundering jDaik to save. 
And toiled — and shrieked — and perished on the wave ’ 

Yes, at the dead of night, by Lonna’s 'steep, 

The seaman’s cry was heard along the deep , 150 

There, on his funeral waters, dark and wild, 

The dying father blessed his darling child ' 

‘ Oh ' Mercy, shield her innocence,’ he cried, 

Spent on the prayer his bursting heart, and died ' 

Or they will learn how generous worth sublimes 
The robber Moor, and pleads for aU lus crimes ' 
How poor Amelia kissed, with many a tear. 

His hand blood-stained, but ever, ever deal ' 

Hung on the tortured bosom of her lord, 

And wept, and piayed perdition from lus sword ’ 160 
Nor sought in vain ' at that heart-piercing ciy 
The strings of Nature cracked with agony ’ 

He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurled. 

And burst the ties that bound him to the woild ’ 

c 

Turn from lus dying words, that smite with steel 
The shuddering thoughts, or wind them on the wheel — 
Turn to the gentler melodies that suit 
Thalia’s harp, or Pan’s Arcadian lute , 

Or, down the stream of Truth’s histoiic page 
From dime to clime descend, from age to age ' 170 

Yet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtiude 
Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood 
There shall he pause with horrent brow to rate 
^ What millions died — ^that Caesar might be great ' 
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Or learn llie fate tliat blccdinj^ thomands bore 
starched bj their Clmrlcs to Dnciper a swampj abort 
Faint in his wounds and slmcrmg in, the blast 
The Swedish soldier sunk — and groaned his last ' 
Fde after file the stormy altowcrs benumb 
Freeze e\ erj standard sheet and hush the drum ' iPo 
Horseman and horse confessed tlio bitter pang 
And arms and warriors fell with hollow clang ' 

Yet ere ho sunk in ISntnrc s last repose 
Fre life s warm torrent to the fountain froze 
The dying man to Sweden turned his eje 
Thought of his home and closed it with a sigh ' 
Imperial Pride looked sullen on his plight 
And Charles behold — nor shuddered at the sight 
'Above below in Ocean Eartli ami Sk} 

Tliy fair^ worlds Imagination he 190 

And Hope attends companion of the wa> 

Tli\ dream bj night thj Msions of the daj ' 

In jonder pensile orb and c\cr5 sphere 

That gems the starrj girdle of the >car 

In those unmeasured worlds she bids thco tell 

Pure from their God created millions dwell 

Whose names and natures unre\enlcd below 

We yet shall learn and wonder as we know 

For os Iona s saint a giant form 

Throned on her towers con\cr8ing with the storm or> 

(When oer each Runic altar weed entwined 

The vesper clock tolls mournful to the wind) 

Counts e\ery wa^e worn isle and mountain hoar 
From Kilda to the green lemos shore 
So when thy pure and renovated mind 
Tlus perishable dust hath left behind 
Thv seraph eye shall count the starry tram 
I ike distant isles embosomed m the main — 

* [T ines 180 *’1'’ die! not appear m tlie fin»t ecIitioD j ^ 
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Rapt to the shrme where motion first began, 

And light and life in mingling torrents ran, 210 
Prom whence each bright rotundity was hurled 
The throne of God, — the centre of the world ' 

Oh ' vainly wise, the moral Muse hath sung 
That suasive Hope hath but a Syren tongue ' 

True , she may sport with hfe’s untutored day. 

Nor heed the solace of its last decay. 

The guileless heart her happy mansion spurn, 

And part like Ajut — never to return ' 

But yet, methinks, when Wisdom shall assuage 
The griefs and passions of our greener age, 220 
Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hailed the dawning of the day , 
Yet o’er her lovely hopes, that once were dear, 

The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 

With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill. 

And weep their falsehood, thougli she love them 
still ' 

Thus, with forgiving tears, and reconciled, 

The king of Judah mourned lus rebel cluld ' 

Musing on days, when yet the guiltless boy 
Smiled on lus sire, and filled lus heart with 3oy ' 230 

‘ My Absalom ' ’ the voice of Nature cried 
‘ Oh ' that for thee thy father could have died ’ 

For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 

That slew my Absalom ' — my son ' — my son ' ’ 

Unfading Hope i when life’s last embers burn. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ' 

Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour ’ 

Oh ' then thy kingdom comes, immortal Power ' 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
T|ie quivermg hp, pale cheek, and closing eye ' 240 
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Bright to the soul th 3 seraph hands con^ej 
Tho morning drcim of life s eternal da\ — 

Then then the triumph and tho trance begin 
And all tho phoenix spirit burns ^Mt]un ' 

* Oh • deep enchanting prelude to repose 
Tho daun of bliss tho twilight of our woes ' 

Yet half I hear the panting spint sigli 
It IS a dread and awful thing to die ' 

Mjstenous worlds untra\e)led by tlie sun ' 

hero Time s far w andenng lido has ne\ er run 50 
From jour unfathomed shades and \iewlcss sphere'* 
A warning comes unheard bj other ears 
Tis Hca>cns commanding trumpet long and loud 
Like Sinai s thunder pcahng from tlio cloud ' 

^VhlIe Eaturo hears with terror mingled trust 
Tho shock that hurls her fabric to tho dust 
And like tlic trembling Hebrew when ho trod 
Tlie roaring wn\cs and calld upon his God 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss 
And shrieks and hoNcrs ocr tho dork nb}*sj> • Go 

Daughter of Faith awake arise illume 
Tlic dread iinknowm tho chaos of tho tomb < 

*\Ielt and dispel jo spectre doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ’ 
rij liko the moon ejed herald of dismaj 
Chased on his night steed bj the star of daj ' 

Tho strife is o er — tlio pangs of Nature close 
And hfe s last rapture triumphs o er her woes 
Hark * as the spirit ejes with eaglo gaze 
The noon of Hca\en undazzled bj tho blaze o 
On heavenly winds that waft her to tho skj 
Float the sweet tones of star horn nielodj 


* [Linea ^4c>--374 dtd oot appear la the Erst edition j 
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Wild as that liallowed aiitliem sent to Imil 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in tlie lonely vale, 

When Jordan hushed lus waves, and midnight still 
Watched on the holy towers of Zion hill ' 

Soul of the 3ust ' companion of the dead ' 

Where is thy home, and w'hithei ait thou fled ’ 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 

Swift as the comet av heels to whence he rose , 2*^ 

Doomed on lus airy path awhile to bum, 

And doomed, hke thee, to tiavel, and leturn 
Hark ' from the w'orld’s exploding centie driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and fai, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine cai , 

From planet whirled to planet more i emote. 

He visits realms beyond the leach of thought. 

But w'heehng homeward, when his course is lun. 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ' 290 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurled 
Her trembhiig Avmgs, emerging from the world , 

And o’er the path by mortal never trod. 

Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ’ 

t 

( 

Oh ' hves there. Heaven ' beneath thy dread 
expanse. 

One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 

Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined 
The lukewarm passions of a IoavIj’- nnnd , 

Who, mouldering earthAvard, ’reft of eveiy trust, 

111 joyless union Avedded to the dust, 300 

Could all his parting energy dismiss. 

And call this barren Avorld sufficient bliss ^ 

There hve, alas ' of heaven-directed mien. 

Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
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\\ ho liail thct Mnn • tho pilgnm of a tlaj 

bpoii*^ of the worm nnd brother of the claj 

brail ns n leaf in \utumn« jellow bower 

Dust m the wind or dew ti}K)n the flower 

A fnendlcss nlaM a child without n sire 

\\1io 0 mortal hfo nnd momentarj flro ji 

lights to tho gm\c hi« chance created form 

\s ocean wrocka illuminate the storm 

And when the gun« tremendous flash is ocr 

lo night and silence sink for c\crmore ' 

Arc tlic^c the pompous tidings \c proclaim 
Lights of the world and dcmi gods of Fame f 
Is this }our tnumpli — this }our proud applau ( 
Cliildrcn of Irutli nnd champions of her cause { 
lor this hath Science 8earchc<l on wcarj wing 
11^ shore and sea each mute nnd living thing * j 
launched with Ihcnns pitot from tho stee]> 

To worlds unknown and isles beyond the deep ' 

Or round tho coikj licr living chanot driven 
And wliecled m triumph tbrougli the signs of lit av i n * 
Oh* star t}od Science bast thou wandered there 
To waft u» liomo tho messogo of despair f 
Then bind the palm tit} sages brow to suit 
Of blasted leaf and death dihtiUing fruit 1 
Ah me ’ the laurelled wrtath that Alurdcr nars 
Blood nursed and watered h} the widow s tears 3V> 
Scenes not so foul so tainted nnd so dread 
Vs waves the night sliadc round tho sceptics head 
What IS tho bigots torch tlic tyrants chain ^ 

I smilo on death if Iicavcnwnrd Hori. remain 
But if tho Warring winds of Jvnturcs strife 
Be all tho faithless charter of mj life 
If Chance awaked inexorable power 
This frail and fevinsli lieiiig of an hour 
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Doomed o’er the woilcl’'^ piecanous scene to swtep 
Swift as tlie tempest tiavcls on tlic dee]), 

To know Delight but by hci paiting smile, 

And toil, and wisli, and weep a little uhik , 

Then melt, ye elements, that formed in %ain 
This troubled pulse, and visional \ binin ’ 

Fade, ye wild flouers, memoiials of niv doom, 

And sink, ye stais, that light me to the tomb ' 
Truth, ever lovely, — since the vorld began 
The foe of tyrants, and the fiicnd of man. 

How can thy words from balmy slumber stait 
Reposing Virtue, pillovcd on the heart ' >;o 

Yet, if thy voice the note of thundei i oiled. 

And that weie tiue vhich Nature no\ei told. 

Let Wisdom smile not on her conquered field , 

No rapture dawns, no treasiue is revealed ' 

Oh ' let her read, nor loudly, nor elate, 

The doom that bars us fiom a better fate , 

But, sad as angels foi the good man's sin. 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in ' 

And well may Doubt, the mothci of Dismaj 
Pause at her martyi’s tomb, and read the la} ,60 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted \ale 
It darkly hints a melancholy tale ' 

There, as the homeless madman sits alone, 

In hollow winds he hears a sjnnt nroan ' 

And there, they say, a wizard oigie crouds, 

When the moon lights her watch-touei in the clouds 
Poor lost Alonzo ' Fate’s neglected child ' 

Mild be the doom of Heaven — as thou weit mild ' 
For oh ' thy heart in holy mould was cast, 

And aU thy deeds were blameless, but the last 370 

Poor lost Alonzo * still I seem to heai 

The clod that struck thy hollou -sounding biei ' 
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Wlipn fncncbhip pud in fpcrcldr^-* I'orrow dm^rnnl 
Tll^ midnight ntca* Init not on lnllo««l pound ' 

G VC even jo\ to pljmm*T on ms mind 
Itat leave o!i* leave the light of Ilotr lielund * 
A\ljat though mv wmgnl Imuni of hli i have Imyii 
L ike nngeJ \m\n feu nn<l far iK-turenf 
Her mu ing mood ikhall errn p-vng opjx'a.iic 
\nd chnrm— wjjen ple\ urti* lo^ the power to pier c • 
\eH let each rapture dear to Nature lire e>i 
CIo«c not the light tf fortuni n *tornn fea— 

Mirth ^lu'ie friend hip I»ve a propitious rmile 
Chav* even care mul cliann a little while 
fx'static tliroM the fluttering heart rmplnv 
And all her •tnnp are harmonlmJ to jov ' 

Hut wh\ fo fhort n J/ivea drhghlnl hour I 
\\h) fadra the devr on IJcautv a avnrtc* flower f 
\\li> cm no hvmmal charm of mu ic heal 
The I'leeplc-a woea impv lonnl apinfa frel I y/ 
Can lancv a fain hands no v*d rnali 
To hide the aad realitiejc of (ate f 

No* not th( iptaint nmark th< napienl rule 
Nor all the jmdi of Wivloma worlfllv pchool 
IIaVc i>owir to aoothr ininideil and alone 
Tilt heart tlut vihrati-a to n feeling lone ' 

When ah^tdamv Nature everv Idos recalU 
n«t iu» the meteor ocr tht devet falLa 
When Vft of all jon widowed am npjHAra 
\ lonely hermit in the vale of jiam 400 

Sfl} can the world one jojouh thought Inutow 
To f riendslup wctpiiig at the couch of Woi T 
No! but a brighter aoolhc* tin laat ncheu — 

SouU of impvsioned mould ahe apenl*a to >ou f 

We p not bIjo bi^-h ot Nature « transient pain 
Congenial Bpirits part to meet again I ' 

Ciurrru. 1 > 
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Wliat plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 

What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu, 
Daughter of Conrad ' when he heard his knell, 

An d bade his countiy and his child faiewell ' 410 

Doomed the long isles of Sydney Cove to see. 

The martyr of Ins crimes, but true to thee 
Thrice the sad fathei tore thee from his heart. 

And thrice returned, to bless thee, and to part , 
Thrice from his trembhng lips he murmured low 
The plaint that owmed unutterable woe , 

Till Faith, prevaihng o’er bis sullen doom. 

As bursts the morn on night’s unfathomed gloom. 
Lured his dim eye to deathless liopes sublime. 
Beyond the realms of Nature and of Time ’ 420 

* And weep not thus,’ he cried, ‘ young EUenore , 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more ' 
Short shall this half-extingmshed spiiit burn. 

And soon these hmbs to kindred dust retiiin ' 

But not, my child, with life’s precarious fire, 

The immortal ties of Nature shall expire , 

These shall resist the triumph of decay. 

When time is o’er, and worlds have passed away ' 
Cold in the dust tlus perished heart may he. 

But that wluch warmed it once shall never die ' 43c 

That spark unburied in its mortal frame. 

With living light, eternal, and the same. 

Shall beam on Joy’s interminable years. 

Unveiled by darkness, unassuaged by tears ' 

‘ Yet, on the barren shore and stormy deep. 

One tedious watch is Conrad doomed to weep , 

But when I gain the home without a friend. 

And press the uneasy couch where none attend. 

This last embrace, still cherished in my heart, 

I Shall calm the strugghng spirit ere it part , 440 
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Tliv darling form shall seem to lio\cr nigh 
And hush the groan of life a last ngonj ' 

Parewcll ' Mhen strangcra lift tlij fathers bitr 
And place mj nameless stone without a tear 
When each rLturning pledge hath told nu child 
That Conrad s tomb is on the desert piled 
And when the dream of troubled fancj seo 
Its lonely rank grass waaing m the breeze 
Who then will soothe thj grief when mine is otr ' 
\\ho will protect thee helpless Ellenore 1 450 

Shall secret scenes thj filial sorrows liidi 
Scorned tlie world to factious guilt allied t 
Ah ' no mcthinks tlie generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of sohtudo ' 

Ocr friendless grief compassion shall awaki 
And smile on mnoctnee for mcrc> s soke * 

Inspiring thought of rapture jet to be 
The tears of lo\o were hopeless but for tliee • 

If m tliat frame no deathltss spirit dwell 

If tlut faint murmur bo the last farewell 4O0 

If fate unite tlie faitliful but to part 

Why 13 thtir memorj sacred to the heart ’ 

Why docs the brother of mj childhood seem 
Restored awhile m every pleasing dream * 

Whj do I joy the lonely spot to \ieu 
By artless friendship blessed when hfo was now ? 

Eternal HorE * when jonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade 
Wlien all the sister planets have decajed 4 o 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow 
And Heaven s last thunder shakes the world btlow 
Thou undismayed shalt o cr the ruin smile 
And light thy torch at Nature « funeral pile * 
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NOTES TO THE PLEASURES OF HOPE 

[For Original Inlrotluttion to this Potm •'Ct tnd of th< t Xot^ <* ] 

I’ART I 

Xorr TO Lim' 101 

hid (^ucfi thy ttrcnyth-iitf^jnnri'j (ttd Ont bore 
The hardy lii/ron to hts nnttir /hofi. 

The following picture of his own distnss p\tn li\ lUron in 
his simple and interesting nnrrntne, ju-ti(ics the description on 
page 5 

After relating the barhanty of the Indian canqiie to his < hdd. 
he proceeds thus — ‘ A da% or two nfu r wi put to sia again, ami 
crossed the great hay I nicntioiied we had hteii at the hottoin of 
when we first hauled awaj to the westward The land here was 
eery low and sandy, and Hoincthing like the nioiith oi a neir 
which discharged itself into the sea, and which hud Ikcii talin no 
notice of by us before, as it was so shallow that tlu Indians wtro 
obliged to take cecr\ thing out of their tanoes and carry them 
o\er land We rowed up the river four or live leagues, and then 
took into a branch of it that ran first to the eastward, and then 
to the northward here it beeame much narrower, and the stream 
excessively rapid, so that we gained but little viay, though wo 
wrought very liard At night we landed upon its banks, and had 
a most uncomfortable lodging, it being a perfect swamp, and we 
had nothing to cover us, though it rained excessively The 
Indians were little better of! than we, ns there was no wood here 
to make their wigwams , so that all they could do was to [irop 
up the bark, which they carry in the bottom of their canoes, and 
shelter themselves as well ns they could to the leeward of it 
Knowing the difficulties they had to encounter here, thev had 
provided themselves with some seal , but wo had not a morsel to 
eat, after the heavy fatigues of the day, excepting a sort of root w e 
saw the Indians make use of, which was very disagreeable to tho 
taste We laboured all next day' against the stream, and fared 
as we had done the day before Tlie next day brought us to tho 
carrying place Hero was plenty of wood, but nothing to bo got 
for sustenance We passed this night as we had frequently done, 
under a tree , but what vve suffered at this time is not easy to bo 
expressed I had been three days at the oar without any kind 
of nourishment except the wretched root above mentioned I had 
c no shirt, for it had rotted ofif by bits All my clothes consisted 



^OTES 




of A nhort gnelo ( omethmg like a boar ikinj a piw of foO cloth 
which had once boon a waiitcoat and a rn'^rod fwir of trouwrH 
without shoes or stockingn 

Note to Line 1‘X) 

A Bnton and a friend t)on Patncio Coilil a Scotch phrsinan 
in one of the Spanish sottlemcnts tio«pital Ir rrliernl Hwn an 1 
h« wretched awocialos, of which lie Commodore apcals m the 
warmest term, of ^titudo 

Note to Line 131 

^notiof stnnj TJvc string* of Spollo* I aep were the 

sSTnbohcal reprosenfationi of Iho aoren planet IIcr«chcl bjr 
dwcorenng an ei^htli, might bo said to add another atnng to the 
instrument 

Ntnr TO 1 tsE 13. 

Tfi4 Siredifh mje Tjnnacii 

Note to Tine Itf 
Fairer Sage Soerate* 

Note to ItvB I 

Tie Lortan murmurr Loaia* i* a name frcqncntlj* given to 
Apollo by Creek writer* it w met with more tian once m the 
Choephorac of Aeschjlu. 

Note to Li’tr ISS 
See Exodus chap xvii 3 .» f 

Note to Ij>r 33S 

ind Ol/t flies \mong the negroes of the Uckt Indies Qhi or 
Obiah Is the name of a rnagical power which i bel c^ed bj them 
to affect the object of it* malignit> with dismal calamities Such 
a bel cf must undoul tcdly hove been deduced from the supcrsti 
tious mythology of their kinsmen on the coast of Africa I have 
therefore personified Obi as the evil apint of the \frican althou 1 
the history of the African tnbes mention the evil spirits of their 
religious creed bj a different appellation 

Note to Line 34** 

Sibirs dreary mwes Mr Bell of \ntermonj m his TiavtU 
Ihroigh hljer a inform ii that the name of tic country 
iinirenaJJy pronounce! Silnr bv the Jfussiaos 
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XOTE TO LT^F Tin 

Presaging irratli to Poland — and to man ' 

Tlip history of the partition of Polniirl. of the nins'-ncre in the 
Buhnrbs of Warsaw, and on the bridge of Prague, the triumphant 
entry of Sinvarrow into the Polish capital, and the insult ofTrred 
to human nature by the blasphemous thanks offered up to Hca\en 
for victories obtained over mtn fighting in the sacred cause of 
liberty, bj murderers and oppressors, are events gcncrallj known 

[In the first edition there appears here a long quotation of 
several pages from the i\'cie Annual Pcgistn, 1701 ] 

XoTF TO Linf 510 
Thr dirdl horn hint 

The negroes in the West Indies are siinimoncd to their 

O / 

morning work b> a shell or horn 

Note to Linf 7‘5S 

Hoiv long nai Timoufs non sceptre siiaijcd? 

To elucidate tins passage, I shall subjoin a quotation from the 
preface to Letters from a Hindoo Enjah a work of elegance and 
celebrity — 

‘ The impostor of Jlecca had established, as one of the principles 
of his doctrine, the merit of extending it either bj persuasion, or 
the sword, to all parts of the earth Howstoadilj this injunction 
w'as adhered to by his followers, and VTifli what success it veas 
pursued, is well known to all who are m the least conversant in 
history 

‘ The same ov'crwhelming torrent which had inundated the 
greater part of Africa, burst its viaj-- into the ver^ heart of Eur6pe 
and covering many kingdoms of Asia, w ith unbounded desolation, 
directed its baneful course to the flounshing provinces of Hindo- 
stan Here these fierce and hardy adventurers, whose only 
improvement had been in the science of destmclion, who added 
the fury of fanaticism to the ravages of war, found the great end 
of their conquest opposed by objects which neither the ardour of 
their persevering zeal, nor savage barbarity, could surmount 
Multitudes were sacrificed by the cruel hand of religious persecution, 
and whole countries were deluged in blood in the vain hope, that 
by the destruction of a part, the remainder might be persuaded, 
or terrified, mto the profession of Mahomedism But all these 
sanguinary efforts were ineffectual , and at length, being fully 
convinced, that though they might extirpate, they could novel 



NOTES 
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hope to convert any number of the Hindoos they relinquished 
the impracticable idea ^itb which they had entered upon their 
career of conquest and contented themselves with the acquire 
ment of the civil dominion and almost universal empire of 
Hindostan — {Ldlera from a Hindoo Hayih by Eliza Hamilton ) 


Note to Link 552 

The stormy spirit of the Cape See the description of the Cape 
of Good Hope translated from Camoens by Mickle 


Note to Live 566 

TTllift. famished fialions died along the shore 
The following account of British conduct and its consequences 
m Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea of the fact alluded to m this 
passage 

After descnhmg the monopoly of salt betel nut and tobacco 
the historian proceeds thus — Money m this current came but by 
drops it could not quench the thirst of those who waited in 
Ind a to receive it An expedient such as it was remained to 
quicken its pace The nat ves could bve with little salt but could 
not want food Some of the agents saw themselves well situated 
for collecting the r ce into stores they d d so They knew the 
Gentoos would rather die than violate the principles of their 
relgion by eating flesh The alternative would therefore be 
between giving what they had or dying The inhabitants sunk 
— they that cult vated the land and saw the harvest at the 
disposal of others planted in doubt scarcity ensued Then the 
monopoly was easier managed — sickness ensued In some 
districts the languid living left the bodies of their numerous dead 
unburied — Short H story of the Engl sh Transaztions »« the East 
Ind es p 145 


Note to Line 581 

Atne times haie Bramas ttheels of Iglti ng hurled 
Hts auful presence oet the alarmed, uxrrld 
Among the sublime Act ons of the Hindoo mythology it is one 
article of behef that the Deity Brama has descended nine times 
upon the world m vano s forms and that he is yet to appear a 
tenth tim m the figure of a warrior upon a white horse to cut off 
all mcorrig hie offenders Avatar is tlio word used to evpre s 
his descent. 
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^lOrr TO Lint 001 

Camdto hrigU, rf c Cflindto »•« tlic flod of !/»%( in tin mjtlio- 
log} of the Hindoo^ Gnnc-^n nnd fttri^wntUo correspond to thf 
pagan deities Janus nnd IMincrtn 


P VRT II 

XoTF TO Lr\r Jt 

T/ic 710071 of rnanlioofi, <fc ‘Sncrtd to ^fnlls w the nijTtlf 
fchadc ’ — Drjdcn 

Norn TO Lini 1 11 

Thy 7ioc.% Anon ' ralconer in liis jwcm, The Shtpicrerl , spenh^ 
of himself bj the name of Anon Sti I'nlconer'n Shtpiirirf 
Canto III [In the first edition of his jioem Campbell pi\ r s a long 
quotation here from Fnlconcr ] 

Notf TO LI^r loO 

The robber Moor hoc Schiller’s trngedj of The ItMer^. 
Scene v [Here in the first edition Campbell gives a long ipiotn- 
tion from Schiller ] 

XoTF TO Lise 174 

Whal intUtons died, etc The carnage occasioned bj the nan 
of Julius Caesar has been usually estimated at tno millions of men 

Note to LI^E 177 

Or learn (he fate that bleeding thousnndi bore. 

Marched by their Charles to Dneipcr's tnampy shore 

‘In this extremity’, sajs the biographer of Cliarlcs XII of 
Sweden, speaking of his military exploits before the battle^of 
Pultowa, ‘the memorable winter of HOO, which was still more 
remarkable in that part of Europe than in France, destrojed 
numbers of his troops , for Charles resolved to brave the season'- 
as he had done his enemies, nnd ventured to make long marclie-- 
during this mortal cold It was in one of these marches that tw o 
thousand men fell down dead with cold before his ejes ” 

Note to Lixe 109 

As Iona's saint The natives of the island of St Iona have an 
opimon that on certain evenings every year the tutelarj saint 
Columba is seen on the top of the church spires, counting the 
surrounding islands, to see that they have not been sunk bj the 
power of watchcraft [This note is not in the first edition ] 
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Aote to LrvE 218 

Pari Ixkt A)vX See the hi tory of Ajut and Auninga t in Thi 
rambler 


ORIGINAL JIS INTRODUCTIO^ TO THE 
PLEASURES OF HOPE 

(First pnnted soon after the author death m Tl t Edinhwgl 
Advertiser ] 

Seven lingering moons have crossed the starrj line 
Since Beauty s form or Ivatnre s face divine 
Had power the sombre of my soul to turn 
Had power to ivake my strings and b d them burn 
The charm dissolves * ^Tiat Genius bade me go 
To search the unfathomed mine of tiuroan voe 
The wrongs of man to man of clime to cbme 
S Dce Nature yoked the fiery steeds of time 
The tales of death since cold oo Eden s plain 
The beauteous mother clasped her Abel slam 
Ambitions guilt since Carthage wept her doom 
The Patriots fate since Brutus fell with Rome 
The charm dissolves ' My kindling fancv dream 
Of brJohter toima inspired by gentler themes 
Joy and her rosy flowers attract my mew 
And Mirth can please nnd Music charm anew 
And Hope the harb n er of golden hours 
The bght of bfe the fire of Fancy s powers 
Returns * Again I lift my trembbng gaze 
And bless the smiling guest of other dajs 
So when the Northern in the lonely gloom 
Where Hekla s fires the polar nic,ht illume 
Hails the glad summer to bis Lulean shores 
And bowed to earth his circling suns adore 
So when Cimmenan darkness wakes the dead 
And hideous Nightmare haunts the curtained bed 
And scowls her wild eye on the maddening brain. 

What speechless horrors thnil the slumbering swam 
When shapeleos fiends inhale bis tortured breath 
Immure him limng in the vaults of death 
Or lead him lonely through the chamelled aisles 
The roaring floods the dark and swampy vales 
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When rock('<l by ho -Hnnilcrs on tho dec p, 

Climbs the fnll spiro, or scnios lli( b»otlin;^ '■fcop, 
His life-blood froo7ing to the rciitrn! urn, 

No voice tnn rail for aid, no limb <an turn, 
fill eastern alioot the harbinger of dn\, 

And Night, and all her spectres faele a«aj 
If then some isnndcnng huntsman of (hr morn 
Wind from tho hill his mtinnunng btigk-honi, 

The shrill sivcct ransic s\akrs the sliiml>rrrr’s ear. 
And melts his blood, and bursts Hit bands of ftar , 
The Msion fades — the shepherd lifts his cjo 
And MOWS the lark that carols to the sk} 



GrUTRUDE or \\"\’OMING 

OR 

THE PEN^S■1LVANIA^ COTTAGE 

(First puWisboO m ISC'*) 




GERTRUDE OF WYOMING 

PART I 


On Susquehinm s side fair Wyoming ’ 

Although the ^\lld flouer on thy ruined 'uall 
And rooRess homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of ^\hat thy gentle people did befall 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic iva\e their morn restore 
Sweet land ' may I thy lost delights recall 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore 
^Vhose beauty was the love of Pennsylvama s shore ' 


II 

Delightful Wyoming ' beneath thy skies 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green dechvities 
Or skim perchance thy lake with hght canoe 
From morn till evemngs sweeter pastime grew 
With timbrel when beneath the forests brown 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew 
And aye those sunny mountains halfway down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town 

I 1 Susquehanna Susquehaoa s first ed Uon 

II 9 flageolet] flagelet first to seventh edxtxon 
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PART I 


III 

Then, where of Indian hills the dayhght takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting hke a meteor on the lakes, 

And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree 
And every sound of hfe was full of glee. 

From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of men , 
While hearkening, fearing nought their revelry, 

The wild-deer arched his neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted sought his voods and wilderness again 

IV 

And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard, but in transatlantic story rung, 

For here the exile met from every chme. 

And spoke in friendship every distant tongue 
Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung 
Were but divided by the running brook , 

And happy wdiere no Rhenish trumpet sung, 

On plains no sieging mine’s volcano shook. 

The blue-eyed German changed his sword to prunmg- 


Nor far some Andalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native roundelay , 

But who IS he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far away * 

Green Albm ’ Avhat though he no moie survey 
Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore. 

Thy pellochs roUing from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor. 

And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roai ^ 

( V, 2 roundelay] vowdiQla.j first edition 
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\!as ' poor Caledonia a mountaineer 
That ^\ant s stern edict e er and feudal grief 
Had forced him from a home he lov ed so dear ! 
Yet found he here a home and glad relief 
And phed the beverage from his own fair sheaf 
That fired his Highland blood with mickle glee 
And England sent her men of men the chief 
HTio taught those sires of Empire yet to be 
To plant the tree of hfe — to plant fair Freedom s tree 


VII 

Here was not mingled in the cit> s pomp 
Of hfe s extremes the grandeur and tiie gloom 
Judgement awoke not here her dismal tromp 
Nor sealed in blood a fellow creature s doom 
Nor mourned the captive m a living tomb 
One venerable man beloved of all 
Sufficed where innocence was yet in bloom 
To sway the strife that seldom might befall 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hall 

>jir 

How reverend was the look serenely aged 
He bore this gentle Pennsylvaman sire 
Wliere all but kindly fervours were assuaged 
Undimmed by weakness shade or turbid ire ' 
And though amidst the calm of thought entire 
Some high and haughtj features might betray 
A soul impetuous once twas earthly fire 
Tliat fled composure s intellectual ray 
As Etna s fires grow dim before the rising day 
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IX 

I boast no song in magic wonders rife, 

But yet, 0 Nature ’ is there nought to prize. 
Familiar in thy bosom scenes of hfe * 

And dwells in daylight truth’s salubrious shies 
No form with which the soul may sympathize — 
Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise. 

An inmate in the home of Albert smiled. 

Or blest his noonday walk, she was his only child 

X 

The lose of England bloomed on Gertrude’s cheek 
What though these shades had seen her birth ‘2 her sire 
A Briton’s independence taught to seek 
Far western w^orlds , and there his household fire 
The light of social love did long inspire. 

And many a halcyon day he lived to see 
Unbroken but by one misfortune dire. 

When fate had reft his mutual heart but she 
Was gone , and Gertrude chmbed a widowed father’s 
knee — 

XI 

A loved bequest' and I may half impart , 

To them that feel the strong paternal tie. 

How like a new existence to liis heart 
That hving flower uprose beneath his eye. 

Dear as she was, from cherub infancy. 

From hours w^hen she w'ould round lus garden play. 
To time w'hen, as the ripening years went by. 

Her lovely mmd could culture w^ell repay, 

And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day 

li., 2, 3 m the first edition — 

But yet, familiar is there nought to prize, 

O Nature ' m thy bosom scenes of life’ 

I XI, 4 Uprose that living flower first edition 
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XII 

1 may not paint those thousand infant charms 
(Unconscious fascination undesigned) 

The orison repeated in Ins arms 
Por God to bless her sire and all mankind 
rho book the bosom on hia kneo reclined 
Or how sucet fair^ lore he heard her con 
(The playmate cro the teacher of lier mind) 

All uncompanioned else her hcait had gone 
Till now in Gertrude s tyes their ninth blue summer 
shone 

Mil 

And summer nas the tide and sweet tlie hour 
Wien sire and daughter saw with fleet descent 
^ Indian from liis bark approach their bower 
Of buskmed hmb and swarthy hneament 
Tlie red wild feathers on his brow were blent 
And bracelets bound the ami that helped to hght 
A boy who seemed as ho beside him went 
Of Christian vesture and complexion bright 
Led by his dusky guide like morning brought b\ 
night 

\i\ 

Yet pensive seemed the boy for one so young — 
The dimple from his pohshed cheek had fled 
\\hen leaning on his forest bow unstrung 
The Oneyda warrior to the planter said 
And laid Ins hand upon the stnphng s head 
Peace be to thee ' my words tius belt approve 
Tile patiis of peace my steps have hither led 
Tlus httle nurshng take him to thy love 
'ind shield tho bird unfledged sinco gone the parent 
dove 

2.II 8 heart} yean /Ir I 

C4JI KELL I, 
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PART I 


XV 

‘ Christian ' I am the foeman of thy foe , 

Our wampum league thy brethren did embrace 
Upon the hlichagan, three moons ago, 

We launched our pirogues for the bison chace, 

And with the Hurons planted for a space, 

With true and faithful hands, the olive-stalk , 

But snakes aie in the bosoms of their race, 

And though they held nith us a friendly talk 
The hollow peaee-tiee fell beneath their tomahavk 

XVI 

‘ It was encamping on the lake’s fai port 
A cry of Areouski broke our sleep, 

M'liere stormed an ambushed foe thj’’ nation’s fort. 
And rapid, lapid v hoops came o’er the deep , 

But long thy countrj’-’s var-sign on the steep 
Appeared through ghastly intervals of hght. 

And deathfuUy their thunders seemed to svecp. 

Till utter darkness swallowed up the sight. 

As if a shov er of blood had quenched the fiery fight 

xvn 

‘ It slept it rose again — on high then toner 
Sprung upwards hke a torch to hght the skies. 
Then dovm again it rained an ember shovci, 

And louder lamentations heard ve use 
As, when the evil Manitou that dues 
The Ohio woods consumes them in his ire, 

In vain the desolated panther flies. 

And howls amidst his mlderness of fire 
Alas ' too late, we reached and smote those Hurons 
dire ' 

XV, 4 pirogues] quivers ^rst edition 

9 tomahawk] tomohawk first edition , Webster gives ‘taiuoi- 
(. hecan ’ as the Delav are form 
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But as the fox beneath the nobler hound 
So died their amors b^ our battle brand 
And from the tree «c with her child unbound 
A lonely mother of the Clinstian land — 

Her lord — the taptam of tlic British band — 

Amidst the slauglitcr of his soldiers ]a\ 

Scarce knew the widow our deh\cnng hand 
Upon her child she sobbed and swooned awa^ 

Or slineked unto the God to whom the Christians 
praj 


xt\ 

Our Mrgins fed her with tlicir kindl) bowls 
Of fever balm and sweet saganutc 
But she was journeying to tlio land of souls 
•Ind lifted up her dying bead to pray 
That we should bid an ancient friend convey 
Her orphan to his home of Bngland u sliorc 
‘^nd take slie said this token far away 
To one that will remember us of yore 
When he beholds the ring that \\nldcgraves Julia 
wore 


x\ 

And I the eagle of my tribe Imvo rushed 
With this lorn dove — A sages self command 
Had quelled the tears from Albert s heart that gushed 
But yet his cheek — his agitated liand 
That showered upon the stranger of the land 
No common boon — gnef but ill beguiled 
A soul that was not wont to bo unmanned 
And stay he cried dear pilgnm of the wild 
Preserver of my old my boon companion s child ' — 
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XM 

‘ Cluld of a race ^hose name my bosom varms, 

On earth’s remotest bounds hou welcome Jieic ' 
Whose mother oft, a ehdd, has filled these arms 
Young as thyself, and innocently dear , 

Whose grandsire -was my early life’s compeei 
Ah, happiest home of England’s happj’’ clime ' 

How beautiful e’en nor\ thy scenes appear, 

As in the noon and sunshine of my piime ’ 

How gone like yesterdaj^ these tin ice ten years of 
time ' 


XXII 

‘ And, Julia ' when thou uert like Gertiude nou, 
Can I forget thee, favourite child of yore ^ 

Oi thought I, m thy father’s house vhen thou 
Wert lightest-hearted on his festive floor. 

And first of all his hospitable door 
To meet and kiss me at my journey’s end — 

But where was I v'hen Waldegrave vas no more ? 
And thou didst, pale, thy gentle head extend 
In woes, that e’en the tribe of deserts was thy friend ^ ’ 


XXIII 

He said — and strained unto his heart the boy 
Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace and cup of joy , 

As monumental bronze unchanged lus look , 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook , 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to lus bier 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — ^feaimg but the shame of fear 
f A stoic of the woods — a man -without a tear 
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let deem not goodnes*? on tho savage stock 
Of Outalissi s heart disdained to grow 
As lives tho oak umvitlicred on the rock 
B\ storms above and barrenness below 
He scorned his own who felt another s woe 
And ere tho wolf skin on his back he flung 
Or laced his mocasins m act to go 
4 song of parting to the bo^ lie sung 
Who slept on Alberts couch nor heart! Ins fnendl> 
tongue 

\\\ 

Sleep weaned one * and m the dreaming land 
Shouldst thou to morrow with thy mother meet 
Oh ’ tell her spirit that the whito man s hand 
Hath plucked the thorns of sorrow from t)i> feet 
^Vlulo I m lonclj wilderness shall greet 
Thy httlo foot-pnnts— -or bj traces know 
The fountain where at noon I thought it sweet 
To feed thee with t^o quarry of m> bow 
4nd poured the lotus horn or slew tlio mountain roe 

xwi 

Adieu ’ sweet scion of tho rising sun ' 

But should affliction s storms thy blossom mock 
Then come ag&m ray own adopted owe ' 

And I will graft thee on a noble stock 
The crocodile the condor of tho rock 
Shall be the pastime of thj sylvon wars 
And I will teach thee in the battle s shock 
To pay with Huron blood thy fathers scars 
4nd gratulate his soul rejoicing in tho stars ’ 

XXV 2 to-morrow with meet] the spirit of greet fir t 

ed Iwn 

3 tell her spirit] say (o-raorrow first tdition 
u greet] meet first edition 
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XX\ II 

So finished he the rhyme (howc’ei uncouth) 

That true to nature’s fervid feelings lan 
(And song is but the eloquence of tiuth) 

Then forth uprose that lone unyfaring man , 

But, dauntless, he nor chait nor journey's plan 
In voods required, vhose tiained oyc vas keen 
As eagle of the wilderness to scan 
His path by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine. 

Or ken far friendly huts on good savannas green 

xxviii 

Old Albert saw’ him from the valley’s side — 

His piiogue launehed, his pilgrimage begun. 

Far like the red-bird’s w ing he seemed to glide ; 
Then dived, and vanished in the woodlands dun 
Oft, to that spot b}’- tendei memoiy won. 

Would Albert chmb the promontor3r’s height, 

If but a dim sail ghmmered in the sun , 

But never more, to bless his longing sight. 

Was Outahssi hailed, with bark and plumage bright 

PART II 
1 

A VALLEY from the river shore withdrawn 
Was Albert’s home, tw’O quiet woods between. 
Whose lofty verdure overlooked his law n , 

And w aters to their resting-place serene 
Came freshening, and reflecting all the scene 
(A mirror in the depth of flow'ery shelves) 

So sw eet a spot of earth, you might (I w een) 

Have guessed some congiegation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for them- 
selves 

X.XVIII, 9 with] hib first edition 
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II 

\ct wanted not the c^c far scope to muse 
Nor vistas opened b\ the wandenng stream 
Both \\horc at c\cning Allegany \ieus 
Tlirough ndges burning in her western beam 
Lake after lake interminably gleam 
And past tlio'se Bottlers Iiaunta tho eye might roam 
\Mierc earths unh\ing silence all would seem 
Sa^c where on rocks the bca\cr built lus dome 
Or buffalo remote loued far from human home 

III 

Rut silent not that adserse eastern path 
^\hlch Raw \uromfl hills the horizon crown 
'Ihcro was tho river lieird in lied of wrath 
(A precipice of foim from mountains brown) 

Like tumultH heard from some far distant town 
But softening in approach ho left his gloom 
And murmured pleasantly and laid him down 
To kiss those easy curving banks of bloom 
riiat lent the windward air an exquisite perfume 


It seemed as if those Bccnes sweet influence had 
On Gertrudes soul and kindness like their own 
Inspired those eyes affectionate and glad 
That seemed to lovo whatcer tliey looked upon — 
‘Whether with Hobos mirth her features shone 
Or if a shade more pleasing them o creast 
(As if for heavenly musing meant alone) 

\et so becomingly the expression passed 

Tlmt each sueoec(lm„ look was lovelier than tho last 
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V 

Nor, guess I, was that Pennsylvanian home 
With all its picturesque and balmy grace, 

And fields that uere a luxury to roam, 

Lost on the soul that looked from such a face ’ 
Enthusiast of the woods ' when years apace 
Had bound th}’- lovel}'’ waist intli woman’s /one, 
The sunrise path at morn I see thee trace 
To hills with high magnolia overgrown, 

And joy to breathe the groves, romantic and alone 


VI 

The sunrise drew her thoughts to Europe forth, 
That thus apostrophized its vievless scene 
‘ Land of my father’s love, my mother’s birth * 

The home of kindred I have never seen ’ 

We know not other — oceans are between 

Yet say, far friendly hearts ' from whence we came. 

Of us does oft remembrance intervene ’ 

My mother sure — my sire a thought may claim , 
But Gertrude is to you an unregarded name 


vn 

‘ And yet, loved England ’ when thy name I trace 
In many a pilgrim’s tale and poet’s song, 

How can I choose but wish for one embrace 
Of them, the dear unknown, to whom belong 
My mother’s looks, perhaps her likeness strong ? 
Oh, parent ' ivith what reverential awe 
From features of thine oivn related throng 
An image of thy face my soul could drav. 

And see thee once again whom I too shortly saw ' ’ 
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\et deem not Gertnide sighed for foreign jo\ 

To soothe a father s conch her onlj care 
And keep his reverend head from all anno\ — 

For this mcthinks her homeward steps repair 
Soon as the morning nreath had bound her liair 
^^hlle yet the AMld deer trod m spangling dew 
\\liilc boatman carollc<l to the fresh blomi air 
And ^^oods a lionrontal shadow thren 
\nd earU fox appeared in momentnr\ mcm 
i\ 

Apart there was a deep untrodden grot 
Wlierc oft the reading hours sweet Gcrtnule won 
Tradition hod not named its lonclj spot 
But here mctlimks might India s sons explon 
Tlieir fathers dust or lift perchance of > ore 
Tlieir voice to the great Spint — rocks suhlimi 
To human art a sportive sembloncc bore 
And jellott lichens colouretl all the climi 
Like moonlight battlements and towers deeaved h^ 
time 

\ 

But high In amphitheatre above 
Hifi arms the everlasting aloes threw 
Breathed but an air of heaven and all the grovt 
As if instinct wjib Iivjlt^ igunt jrew 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of cverv hue 
And now suspended was the pleasing dm 
Ivow from a murmur faint it swelled anew 
like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles —ere vet its symphonv begin 

IX 1 Apart] At times frit td t on 

X 2 So in the f rst edition altered to the moro general an J 
therefore less elTectivo Gay tinted wooils tleir mas y foliag 
threw Aloes is used as a singular noun 

4 in tinct with] with instinct fnt td Ion 
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It -was in tins lone valley ‘<he voukl charm 

The lingeiing noon, v here floM ei s a couch had strov n , 

Her cheek reclining, and her sno^y aim. 

On hillock by the palm-tree half o'ergroun 
And aye that volume on hei lap is thrown 
Which every heait of human mould endears , 

With Shakespeare’s self she speaks and smiles alone, 
And no intruding visitation fears 
To shame the unconscious laugli oi stop her sweetest 
tears 

MI 

And nought within the giove was seen oi heaid 
Rut stock-doves ’plaining thiough its gloom profound 
Oi winglet of the fairy humming-bird. 

Like atoms of the rainbow' fluttering lound , 

When, lo ' there entered to its inmost ground 
A youth, the sti anger of a distant land , 

He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound. 

But late the equator suns his cheek had tanned. 
And California’s gales Ins lOving bosom fanned 

XIII 

A steed, wdiose lem hung loosely o’ei his aim. 

He led dismounted , ere Ins leisuie pace, 

Annd the browm leaves, could her ear alarm. 

Close he had come, and worshipped for a space 
Those dow'ncast features — she hei lovely face 
Uphft on one wdiose hneaments and frame 
Weie youth and manliood’s intermingled grace 
Iberian seemed his boot Ins robe the same, 

And W'ell the Spamsh plume his lofty looks became 

XII, 1, 2 For, save her presence, scarce an ear had heaid 
The stock-dove — first edition 

5 When lo ' there entered] Till chance had ishered first edition 
( 6 The stranger guest of many a distant clime first edition 
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For Alberts home ho sought — her finger fair 
Has pointed where tlie /nthcra mansion stood 
Returmng from the copse lie soon was there 
\nd soon has Gertrude hied from dark green wood 
"Nor jojlcss bj the con\erse understood 
Between the man of ago and pilgrim joiing 
That gaj congcniaht\ of mood 
And earli liking from acquaintance sprung 
Full flucntlj con\crsed their guest in England s 
tongue 

\v 

\nd well could ho his pilgninage of taste 
Enfold and much thoj lo\cd lus fcrMd strain 
Wide ho each fair vanctj retraced 
Of climes and manners o cr the eastern mam — 

\ow happ} Switzers lulls romantic Spain 

Gaj hh^ fields of IVance or more refined 

The soft Ausonia s monumental reign 

Nor less each rural imago he designed 

Than all tlio citj s pomp and home of human kind 

\\i 

4non some wilder portraiture he draws 
Of Natures 6a\ago glories he would speak 
The loneliness of eartli that overawes 
^\ho^e resting bj some tomb of old Cacique 
The lama driver on Peruvias peak 
Nor living voice nor motion marks around — 

But storks tliat to the boundless forest shriek 
Or Wild cane arch high flung o er gulf profound 
That fluctuates vi hen the storms of FI Dorado sound 

a.vi lama diwcr] tom the fret owl 8utise<\uent edition Tho 
modem form is llnma Penman for flock The Tibetan 
oord lama means high priest 

< living voice nor motion] voice nor living motion pr$t (diUon^ 
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Pleased \Mth his guest, the good man still ^^ould ply 
Eaeli earnest question, and his converse court , 

But Gertrude, as she eyed him, kncv not vh^, 

A strange and troubling wonder stopt her short 
^ In England thou hast been, — and, by report. 

An orphan’s name,’ quoth Albert, ‘ inaysl ha\e 
known 

Sad tale ' — When latest fell our frontier foi t, 

One innocent one soldier’s child — alone 
Was spared, and brought to me, who loved liiin as my 
ov n — 


x\ rii 

Young Henry Waldegrave ’ Three delightful years 
These very ivalls his infant sports did see . 

But most I loved him vhen Ins paiting tears 
Alternately bedeved my child and me 
His sorest parting, Gertrude, w as from thee , 

Nor half its grief liis little heait could hold 
By lundied he was sent for o’er the sea , 

They tore him from us ulien but twelve 3’’ears old, 
And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consoled ' ’ 

t 

XIX 

His face the wanderer hid — but could not hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell , 

And ‘ Speak ' mystenous stranger ' ’ Gertrude cried, 
‘ It IS ' — it IS > — knew I knev him v ell ' 

’Tis Waldegrave’s self, of Waldegrave come to tell ' ' 
A burst of joy the father’s bps declare , 

But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell 
At once his open arms embraced the pair 
^Was never group more blest in this mde v orld of care 
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And will jc pardon then replied the jouth 
\our Waldegra\cs feigned name and false attire ' 
I durst not in tlio neighbourhood in truth 
The \erj fortunes of jour house inquire 
Lest one that kneu tno might some tidings due 
Impart and I mj weakness all bet raj 
tor had I lost inj Gertrude ond mj sire 
I meant but o er jour tombs to weep a daj — 
Unknown I meant to weep unknown to pa s awaj 

\\i 

But hero je Iinc — jt bloom in each dear fate 
Iho ehanging hand of time I may not blame 
For there it hatfi but shed more rc\crend grace 
And hero of beauty perfected the frame 
And well I know jour liearts arc still the same — 
They could not change— jo look the Ncrj way 
As when an orphan first to jou I came 
And have jo hcanl of mj poor guide I praj * 

Naj wherefore wceji jt fnends on buch a jojous. 
daj ’ 

\XII 

And art thou hero ’ or is it but a dream 
And wilt thou Waldcgra\e wilt tliou lea\e uk 
more ’ — 

^>o ne\er‘ thou that jet dost lovchcr seem 
Than aught on earth — than cen thjsclf of jore — 

I will not part thee from thy father s short 
But we shall cherish lum with mutual arms 
And hand in hand again the path explore 
Which every ray of young remembrance warms 
While thou shalt be my own witli all thy truth and 
charms ' 
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At morn, as jf beneath a galaxy 
Of over-arching groves in blossoms Mhite, 

Wheie all vas odoiouc scent and harmony 
And gladness to the heart, nei \ c, ear, and sight 
There, if, 0 gentle love ' I lead aught 
The utterance that sealed thy sacred bond, 

’Ihias, hstemng to these accents of delight 
She hid upon his breast those e>cs, beyond 
Expression’s pouer to paint all languishingly fond 


XMV 

‘ Plou er of my life, so lo velj’-, and so lone ' 

Whom I Mould rather in this deseit meet, 

Scorning and scoined by foitune’s poMcr, than own 
Her pomp and splendouis lavished at my feet ' 
Turn not fiom me thy bieath, moie exquisite 
Than odouis cast on heaven’s OMn shrine to please , 
Give me thy lov'^e, than luxury moic sveet. 

And more than all the ucalth that loads the bice/e 
When Coromandel’s ships retuin fiom Indian seas ’ 


XXV 

Then Mould that home admit them — hap^uei fai 
Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon, 

While, here and theic, a sohtaiy stai 
Flushed in the darkening fiimament of June , 
And silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 
Ineffable, m luch I may not portray , 

For never did the hymenean moon 
A paradise of hearts more sacred sM^ay 
j^In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous lay 
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0 LO\E ' m such a ^Mldcrne s as this 
transport and sccuntj entwine 
Here is the empire of tlij perfect bliss 
And here thou art a god indeed diMne 
Here shall no forms abridge no hours confine 
Tlie Mews the walks that boundless joj inspire* 
Roll on \e da 3 a of raptured influence slime* 

Ivor bhnd with ecstasy s celestial fire 

Shall love behold the spark of earth born time cvpire 

II 

Ihrce httle moons !iow short* amidst the grove 
And pastoral savannas tliej consume* 

^^hlle she beside her buskmed >outh to rove 
Debghts in fancifully wild costume 
Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume 
And forth in liuntcr seeming vest thc^ fare 
But not to chase the deer in forest gloom 
Tia but the breath of heaven — tlic blessed air — 
And interchange of hearts unknown unseen to share 

III 

Uhat tl ough the sportive dog oft round them note 
Or fawn or wild bird bursting on the wing 
Yet who in loves own presence would devote 
To death those gentle throats that wake the spring 
Or wTithing from the brook its victim bring ^ f 
No ' — nor let fear one little warbler rouse 
But fed by Gertrude s hand still let them sing 
Acquaintance of her path amidst the bouglis 
That shade e en now her love and witnessed first 
her vows 
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Is^ow labjTjnths, vliich but themselves can jiieice, 
Rethinks, conduct them to some pleasant ground, 
Wheie welcome lulls shut out the univeisc, 

And pines their lavny valk encompass round, 
There, if a pause dehcious converse found, 

’Tv as but when o’er each heart the idea stole 
(Perchance avhile in joy’s oblivion drovned) 

That come vhat may, virile hfe’s glad pulses roll, 
Indissolubly thus should soul be kmt to soul 


V 

Andj in the visions of lomantic youth. 

What years of endless bhss are yet to flov ' 

But, mortal pleasure, vhat art thou in truth 
The tnrient’s smoothness ere it dash below ' 

And must I change my song * and must I show , 
Srveet Wyoimng ' the day when thou vert doomed. 
Guiltless, to mourn thy lovehest boveis laid low ^ 
When, wheie of yesterday a garden bloomed, 
Death overspread lus pall, and blackemng ashes 
gloomed 


M 

Sad was the year, by proud oppression driven. 
When Transatlantic Liberty arose. 

Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven. 

But wrapt in wlurhvinds and begirt with woes, 
Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes , 

Hei birth star v as the hght of burmng plains , 

Hei baptism is the weight of blood that flows 
From kindled hearts — the blood of British veins , 

^ And famine tracks hei steps, and pestilential jiains 
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Yet ere the storm of death had raged remote 
Or siege unseen in hca\on reflects its beams 
ho nou each dreadful circumstance shall note 
That fills pale Gertrude s thoughts and nightly 
dreams * 

Dismal to her the forge of battle gleams 
Portentous light' and musics \otce is dumb 
Save where the fife its shrill rcvcilli. screams 
Or midnight streets rc echo to the drum 
That epeaks of maddening strife and bloodstained 
fields to come 

Mil 

It was in truth a raomentarj pang 
Yet how comprising m>nad shapes of woe 
First when in Gertrudes car the summons rang 
A husband to the battle doomed to go ' 

Yaj meet not thou she cries thy kindred foe ' 
But peaceful let us seek fair England s strand ' 

4h Gertrude ' th> beloved heart I know 
^\ould feel like mine the stigmatising brand 
Could I forsake the cause of Freedom s holj band ' 

IX 

But shame but flight a recreants name to prove 
To hide in exile ignominious fears — 

Say even if this I brooked the public love 
Thy father s bosom to his home endears 
And how could I his few remaining years 
Aly Gertrude sever from so dear a child * 

So day by daj her boding heart he clieers 
At last that heart to hope is half beguiled 
And pale through tears suppressed the mournful 
beauty smiled 

CAMPBELL p 
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Night came, and in then hghtcd boner full late 
The ]oy of converse had endured — nhen, hark ' 
Abrupt and loud a summons shook their gate , 
And, heedless of the dog’s obstrepeious baik, 

A form has lushed amidst them from the daik. 

And spread Ins arms, — and fell upon the flooi 
Of aged strength his hmbs retained the maik, 

But desolate he looked, and famished poor. 

As ever shipwrecked wietch lone left on deseit shore 


XI 

Uprisen, each wondering biow is knit and arched 
A spirit from the dead they deem him fiist 
To speak he tries , but quivering, pale, and paichcd. 
From bps, as by some powerless dream accursed. 
Emotions umntelhgible burst , 

And long his filmed eye is led and dim , 

At length the pity-proffered cup his thirst 
Had half assuaged, and nerved Ins shuddering hmb 
When Albert’s hand he grasped , — but Albert knew 
not lum ' 


xir 

‘ And hast thou then forgot,’ he cried forlorn. 

And eyed the group with half indignant an, 

‘ Oh ' hast thou, Christian chief, foigot the mom 
When I WTth thee the cup of peace did share ^ 
Then stately was this head, and daik this ban 
That now is wdiite as Appalachia’s snow , 

But, if the weight of fifteen years’ despau 
And age hath bowed me, and the torturing foe. 
Bring me my boy — and-hcb-SiU his dehverer know ’ ’ 
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It vas not long AMtli cjca and heart of flame 
Ere Henrj to lus loved Onejda flew 
Bless thee mj guide’ — but backward as he came 
The chief his old bewildered head witlidrcw 
And grasped his arm and looked and looked him 
through 

Twas strange — nor could the group a smile control — 
The long the doubtful scrutmj to view 
At last dehght o er all his features stole 
Itis — mj own he cried and cHspcd him to Ins soul 

\iv 

"ies* thou recall 6t mj pndt of jcaii> for then 
The bowstring of spirit was not slack 
■Wlien spite of woods and floods and ambuslicd men 
I bore thee hke the quiver on my bad 
rieet as the whirlwind hurries on the rack 
Nor foeman then nor cougar s croucli I feared 
Tor I was strong as mountain cataract 
And dost thou not remember how wo cheered 
Upon the last lull top when white mens huts 
appeared ’ 

w 

Then w elcome be my death song and my death ' 
Since I have seen thee and again embraced 
And longer had he spent his tod worn bieath 
But with affectionate and eager haste 
Was every arm outstretched around their guest 
To welcome and to bless his aged head 
Soon was the hospitable banquet placed 
And Gertrude s lov elj hands a balsam shed 
On w ounds w ith fev ered joy that more profusely bled 
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‘ But tlus IS not a time,’ — lie staitcd up, 

And smote lus bieast -with A\oe-dcnouncing liand — 

‘ This IS no time to fill the jojmus cup — 

The Mammoth eomes ' the foe ' the Jlonstci Brandt, 
With all his ho^\hng, desolating band ' 

These eyes have seen then blade and burning jiine 
Awake at once, and silence half }our land 
Red IS the cup the\ drink, but not vitli vine 
Avakc, and vatch to-mght, oi see no moining shine ' 


XVII 

‘Scormng to am eld the hatchet for his biibc, 
’Gainst Biandt himself I AAent to battle forth 
Accursed Brandt ' he left of all my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor tiling of hAnng birth 
No ' not the dog that AAatched my household hearth 
Escaped that night of blood upon our plains ' 

All peiished ' I alone am left on earth ' 

To AAhom nor lelative noi blood remains. 

No ' — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins ' 


XVIII 

‘But go ' — and rouse jmui Acaiiiois, foi, if light 
These old bevaldeied eyes could guess, by signs 
Of stuped and starred banneis, on yon heiglit 
Of eastern cedars, o’er the eieek of pines. 

Some fort embattled by youi country shines 
Deep roars the innavigable gulf beloAV 
Its squared rock, and pahsaded lines 
Go ' seek the light its varlike beacons sIioaa , 
c Wlulst I in ambush aa ait for vengeance and the foe ' ’ 
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Scarce had he uttered when Heaven s verge extreme 
Reverberates the bombs descending star 
And sounds that mingled laugh and shout and 
‘scream 

To freeze the blood m one di‘scordant jar 
Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war 
^\hoop after whoop with rack the car assailed 
As if unearthlj fiends had burst their bar 
While rapidly the marksman s shot prevailed — 
And aje as if for death some lonelj trumpet wailed 

x\ 

Then looked thej to the hills where fire oerhung 
The bandit groups in one Vesuvian glare 
Or swept far seen the tower whoso clock unrunc 
Told legible that midnight of despair 
She faints— she falters not — the heroic fair • 

As he the sword and plume in haste arra}cd 
One short embrace ho clasped his dearest care — 
But hark * what nearer war drum shakes the glade * 
Joy ] 0 j * Columbia s friends are trampling through 
the shade ' 


xxr 

Then came of everj race the mingled swarm 
Far rung the groves and gleamed the midnight grass 
With flambeau javelin and naked arm 
As warriors wheeled their culverins of brass 
Sprung from the woods a bold athletic mass 
Whom virtue fires and liberty combines 
And first the wild Moravian pagers pass 
His plumed host the dark Iberian joins 
And Scotia s sw ord beneath tlie Highland tliistle 
shines 
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And in the buskined hunters of tlie dcei 
To Albert’s home Mitli shout and cjmbal thron" 
Roused by tlieii -waihke pomp, and miith, and cheer. 
Old Outahssi ^\oke his battle-song, 

And, beating ^\lth his war-club cadence strong. 

Tells how Ins deep-stung indignation smaits, 

Of them that wrapt his house in flames, ere long 
To whet a daggei on their stony hcaits, 

And smile avenged eie 3'ot his eagle spirit paits 

win 

Calm opiiosite the Chiistian fathei rose 
Palo on his veneiablo brow its rays 
Of martyr-light the conflagration throws. 

One hand upon his lovelj' child he laj's, 

And one the uncovered crowd to silence swajs. 
While, though the battle flash is faster dii\en. 
Unawed, with eye unstaitled b^'' the blaze, 

He for his bleeding country’- prajs to Heaven, 

Prays that the men of blood themselves may be 
forgiven 


wiv 

Shoit time is now' foi giatulating speech 

And 3'et, beloved Geitiude, eie began 

Thj’- country’s flight, yon distant towers to leach. 

Looked not on thee the rudest partisan 

With brow' relaxed to love And murmuis ran. 

As round and round then wilhng lanks thej' drew' 
From beauty’s sight to shield the hostile van 
Giateful, on them a placid look she threw, 

Nor wept, but as she bade hei mothei’s grave adieu ' 
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Past Mas t!ic flight and welcome M«med the tower 
Tlmt like a giant standard bearer frowned 
Defiance on the roMng Indian power 
Beneath each bold and promontory mound 
With embrasure cmbo'5‘5e<l and armour crownetl 
And arrow\ fnsc and wedged ravelin 
Wove hke a diadem its tracery round 
The lofty summit of that mountain green 
Here stood ccurc the group and eyed a distant 
scene — 

\\\i 

A. scene of death ' where fires beneath the sun 
And blended arms and white pavilions glow 
And for the business of destruction done 
Its requiem the war Iiorn seemed to blow 
There sad spoctatre s of her country s woe 
The lovely Gcrtnido safe from present harm 
Had laid her cheek and clasped her hands of snow 
On Waldcgravcs shoulder half within his arm 
Fnclosed that felt her heart and liushed its wild 
alarm 

WVII 

But short that contemplation — sad and short 
The pause to bid each much loved scene adieu ’ 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort 
Wliere friendly swords were drawn and banners flew 
Ah’ who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
W as near ^ — yet there with lust of murderous deeds 
Gleamed like a basilisk from woods in view 
The ambushed fooman s eye' his volley speeds 
And Albert — Albert — falls ' the dear old father 
bleeds ’ 

[xxv I arrow} fn c-c7cratfa*de fr e] 
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And tranced in giddy horror Gertrude s^\ooned , 
Yet, -while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 

Say, burst they, borroA\cd from her father’s %\ound, 
These drops ’ — Oh, God ' the hfe-blood is hci own ' 
And faltering, on her Waldegrave’s bosom thrown — 
‘ Weep not, 0 Love ' ’ she cries, ‘ to sec me bleed — 
Thee, Gertrude’s sad survivor, tliee alone 
Heaven’s peace commiserate , for scarce I heed 
These wounds , yet thee to leave is death, is death 
indeed ' 

XXIX 

‘ Clasp me a little longer on the bi ink 
Of fate ' w’hile I can feel thy dear caicss 
And w'hen this heart hath ceased to beat oh' think 
And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship just 
Oh ' by that retrospect of happiness, 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs — hen I am laid in dust ' 


XXX 

‘Go, Henry, go not back, when I depait. 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move. 
Where my dear father took thee to his heart. 

And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to love 
With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 
In heaven , for ours w as not like earthly love 
And must this parting be our very last ^ 

No ' I shall love thee still, when death itself is past 
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Half could I bear metbinka to lca\e tins earth — 
And thee more lo\cfl than aught bencatli the sun 
If I had liNcd to smile hut on the birth 
Of one dear pledge — but shall there then l>c none 
In future times — no gentle little one 
To clasp th\ neck and look resembling mo ^ 

Yet seems it cen while lifes Inst pulses run 

A sweetness in the cup of death to l>e 

Lord of m} bosom a lore ' to die beholding thee * 

\\\il 

Hushed were his Gertrude s lips ' but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With loNo tliat could not die ' and still his liand 
She presses to the licart no more that felt 
Ah heart ' where once each fond alTcction dwelt 
And features act that spoke n soul more fair 
Mute gaiing agonizing ns he knelt — 

Of them that stood encircling his despair 
He heard some friendh words but knew not what 
tlie> were 


\\\in 

Tor now to mourn their judge and child arri\cs 
A faithful band Mith solemn rites between 
Twas sung how thej were lovely m their Incs 
And in their deaths had not d]\idcd been 
Touched bj the music and the melting scene 
Was scarce one tearless eje amidst the crowd 
Stern warriors resting on their swords were seen 
To \ eil their ej es as passed each much loved shroud 
While w Oman s softer soul m woe dissoh ed aloud 
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Tlu'ii iTiournfull\ the jmrtitif' biiplc bid 

Its f>’(M th(‘ ginvi' of wortli and frutb , 

I’rorio (o the dust, nniKtcd \\jddf^'tnM’ bid 

His face on onitli . — bun untdinl in irIoom\ nitli 

His woodland j'uidc, but woids bad nopr to vootbp 

'Pile giipf that know not < onsolation’s naiiir 

Casting bis Indian nuuillo o’lr tbi ^outb. 

He watched, bi'iicatli its foIiK, i <u b bin it that 
came 

Con\ulM\c, agiu-likc, luto^s be. sbuddi iing franu ' 

\\\\ 

‘ \nd I could weep’ — the Oneida (but 
His descant wildly thus begun, 

‘ But that I Ina^ not stain ^itli grnf 
'Pile deatli-song of nn fatbei’s son, 

Or bow tins head in woe ' 

Foi by wiongs, and b\ mj wiath ' 

To-moirow AieousKi’s bieath 

(That flies ^on hea\en with stoiins of death) 

Shall light us to the foe 

And we shall shaic, my Clnistian bo\, 

The focman’s blood, the luengers jo\ ' 

\\\\ I 

‘ But thee, my flowei, whose bicath was gi\cn 
Bj’^ miklei genii o’ci the deep. 

The spnits of the white man’s heaven 
Foibid not thee to weep — 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Noi will thy father’s spiiil giieve, 
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To see thee on the battle s e\ e 
Lamenting take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most 
She was the rainbow to thj sight ' 

Thy sun — thy heaven — of lost dehght ' 

\X\VI! 

To morrow let us do or die * 

But when the bolt of death is hurled 
Ah • whither then with thee to fly 
Shall Outahssi roam the world * 

Seek wo thy once loved home t 

The hard is gone that cropt its flowers 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours * 

Cold IS tlic hearth withm their bowers ’ 

And should we thither roam 

Its echoes ard its empty tread 

AAould sound like voices from the dead • 


\X\VIII 

Or shall we cross jon mountains blue 
Whose streams my kirdrcd nation quaffed ’ 
And by mj side in battle true 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft t 
Ah ’ there in desolation cold 
The desert serpent dwells alone 
W here grass o ergrow s each mouldering bone 
And stones themselves to ruin grown 
Like me are death like old 
Then seek w e not their camp — for there 
Tlie silence dw ells of my despair * 

3 \nl in a'i«7 ton t We/' ^Vhere ] 
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\\\i\ 

‘ IJut Imilv, the tnitnp ' — to-moiiou tluHt 
In gloi\’s flics sluill di\ thy Uni-. 

I'Acn ftotn the Innd of shnclows now 
My fnthei’s nufiil gliost nppf<irs 
\ini(lsf the (loiuls tluif round iis roll , 
Ho l)ids ni} soul for h.ittlc thirst- - 
Ho bids me dr\ the last — tin fust — 

'I’lie onh teais tlmt e^er hur-it 
Fiom OntnlissiX soul , 

Because I ma^ not stain uitli grn f 
The death-song of an Indian i Im f ' ’ 
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NOTES TO GERTRUDE OF W\OMING 

Note to Stakza II Part I 

[Thetest of this stanza in the first edition was as follows — 
It was beneath thy skies that but to prune 
His Autumn fruits or skim tlie light canoe 
Perchance along that river calm at noon 
The happy shepherd swam had nought to do 
From mom till evening s sweeter pastime grew 
Iheir t mbrel m the dance of forests brown 
^\heQ lovely maidens pranLt to flonret new 
■\nd aye those sunny mountains half way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. ] 


Note to Stakza in Part I 
From merry wioel i> rd’r song 

The mocking bird is of the form but larger than the 
thrush and the colours are a mixture of black white and 
grey What is said of the nightingale by its greatest admirers 
1 wlat may with more propriety apply to this b rd who m 
a natural state sings with very superior ta te loward even 
mg I ha\e heard one begin softly res rving its breath to swell 
ce tarn notes which by this means had a most aston shmg 
eSect A gentleman in London had one of these birds fo six. 
y ars During tl e spac of a minute be was heard to imitate the 
woodlark haffinch blackb rd thrush and sparrow In this 
count y (Am nca) I have frequ ntly known the mockmo b da sa 
en aged in this m m cry that it was with much difficulty I co Id 
ever obtain an opporti nity of hearing their own nat ral noti, 
^nm go so f r as to ay that th y have ne ther peculiar note 
nor favourite imitation Th may be denied Th few 
natural notes res inble those of the (European) nightm ale 
Their son however 1 as a greater comp ss and volume than the 
nighting le and they have the f eulty of varying all intermediate 
notes m a manner which is truly delightful — Ashe s Tra els n 
imertcj >ol ii p 3 
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Notes to &tanz\ \ , Paut I 
And distant tdcs that hear the loud Corbrulitan roar ' 

Tlie Cor\ brLchtan, or Corbrcchtan, is a whirlpool on the western 
coast of Scotland, near the island of Jura, which is heard at a 
prodigious distance Its name signifies the whirlpool of the 
Prince of Denmark , and there is a tradition that a Danish prince 
once undertook, for a wager, to e.ist anchor in it He is said to 
luue used woollen, instead of hempen ropes, for greater strength, 
but perished in the attempt On the shores of Argeleshirc I have 
often listened with great delight to the sound of this vortcK at 
the distance of manj leagues When the weather is calm, and 
the adjacent sea is scarcely heard on these picturesque shore's, its 
sound, which is like the sound of innumerable chariots, creates 
a magnificent and fine effect 

Alhin Scotland 

Pellochs The Gaelic appellation for the porpoise [Not noted 
in first edition ] 


Note to Stanza XIII, Paht I 
Of buskined limb, and tiiarlhi/ lineament 

‘ In the Indian tribes there is a great similarity in their colour 
stature, &,e They are all, exeept the Snake Indians, tall in 
statin e, straight, and robust It is \ cry seldom they arc deformed, 
which has given rise to the supposition that they put to death 
their deformed children Their skin is of a copper colour , their 
eyes large, bright, black, and sparkling, indicative of a subtile and 
discerning mind , their hair is of the same colour, and prone to 
be long, seldom or nev cr curled Their teeth arc large and w Into 
I never observed any decayed among them, which makes their 
breath as sweet as the nir they inhale ’ — Traicls through America 
by Capts Lewis and Clarke, in 1804-5-G 

[This note is not in the first edition ] 

Notes to Stvnza XIV, Part I 
Peace be to thee < my iwrdt, this belt approic 

‘ The Indians of North America accompany' cv ery formal 
address to strangers, with whom they form or recognize a treaty 
of amity, with a present of a string, or belt, of wampum “ Wam- 
pum,” says Cadwalladar Golden, “ is made of tlie large w iielk 
shell, Biiccinum, and shaped like long beads it is the current 
money of the Indians ” ’ — History of the five Indian Nations, 
p 34 New York edition 
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The palJis of peace my ^epa haie / Her led 
In relating an internew of Mohawk Indians with the Governor 
of I«ew\ork Golden quotes the following passage os a specimen of 
their metsphoncal manner — Where shall I seek tl e cliair of 
peace ? where shall I find it but upon our path and whither 
doth our path lead us but unto this house t 

Notes to Sta>za Part I 
Our wampum league tky brethren d d embrace 
\\ hen the} solicit the allunee offemiveordefensive ofawhole 
nation they send an embassy with a large belt of waniputn and i 
bloody hatchet inviting them tocome and drink the blood of their 
enemies The wampum made use of on the e and other occasion 
before their acquaintance will the Europeans was nothing but 
small shells which the} picked up b} the sea-coasts and on the 
banks of the lakes and now it is nothing but a kind of cybndrical 
beads made of shells white and black which are esteemed among 
them as s Iver and gold are among us The black they cal! tb 
most valuable and both together are their greatest nches and 
ornaments the e among them answering all the end that mone} 
does amongst ua They have the art of stringing twisting and 
interweaving them into their belts collars blankets and mocazms 
le in ten thousand different sizes forms and figures so as to 
be ornaments for every part of dress and expressive to them of 
all their important transactions The} dye the wampum of 
various colours and shades and inix and dispose them with great 
mgenuit} and order an<l so as to be significant among them elve 
of almost everything tl e} please so that by these their words 
are kept and the r thoughts ommunieated to one another s 
ours are by wnting The belts that pa s from one nation to 
another in all treaties declarations and important transactions 
are very carefully pre erved m the cabins of the r chiefs and 
serve not only as a kind of reconI or h story but as a pubi c 
treasure — Major Rogers s Account of Ikorlh America 
[This note i not m the first edition ] 

Note to STA^ZA \VI Papt I 
AreousLi The Indian god of war 

Note to Stasza X^TI Part I 
Ab wlen t!e evU ilaniiou It is cert a the Indiaa acknow 
ledge one Supreme Being or Giver of Life wl o pres des over all 
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things , that is, the Great Spirit , and they look up to him as the 
source of good, from "whence no evil can proceed They also 
believe in a bad Spirit, to ivhom they ascribe great powei , and 
suppose that through his power all the evils uhich befall mankind 
are inflicted To liim,theref ore,they pray in their distresses, begging 
that he -would either avert their troubles, or moderate them hen 
they are no longer avoidable 

‘ They hold, also, that there aie good Spirits of a lower degree, 
who have their particular departments, in which thej' are con- 
stantly contributing to the happiness of mortals These they 
suppose to preside over all the extraordinary productions of 
Nature, such as those lakes, rivers, and mountains that are of an. 
uncommon magnitude , and likewise the beasts, birds, fishes, and 
even vegetables or stones, that exceed the rest of their species in 
size or singularity ’ — Clarke’s Traids among the Indians 
[The foregoing note is not in the first edition ] 

Everything which they cannot comprehend the cause of is- 
called by them Spirit There are two orders of spirits, the good 
and the bad The good is the spirit of dreams, and of all things 
innocent and inconceivable The bad is the thunder, the hail, 
the tempest, and conflagration The Supreme Spirit of good is 
called by the Indians ‘ Kitchi Manitou ’ , and the Spirit of evil 
‘ Matclii Manitou ’ 

Note to Stanza XIX, Part I 
Fever-balm and siveet sagamite 

The fever-balm is a medicine used by these tribes , it is a 
decoction of a bush called the Fever Tree Sagamite is a kind of 
soup administered to their sick 

Notes to Stanza XX, Part I 

And I, the eagle of my tribe, have rushed with this lorn dove 

The testimony of all travellers among the American Indians 
who mention their hieroglyphics authorises me in putting this 
figurative language in the mouth of Outalissi The dove is 
among them, as elsewhere, an emblem of meekness , and the 
eagle that of a bold, noble, and hberal mind When the Indians 
speak of a warrior who soars above the multitude in person and 
endowments, they say, ‘ he is hke the eagle, who destroys Ins 
enemies, and gives protection and abundance to the weak of his 
own tribe ’ — 
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The Indians arc distiugui he«] both i>ersonaU> and by tribes 
by the name of particular animals who c qualities they aflect to 
resemble eithcrforcunning strength sniftne or other quaht es 
as the eagle the serjient the for or bear [Footnote m first 
eilition ] 


Notes to Stanza Will Part I 
Far differenllj the miiU Onrjda tool rfe 
They are extrcmclj ctrcums|>ect and deliberate in every wo il 
and action nothing liumcfi them mto anj intemperate wrath 
but that m\eteracy to their enemies which is rooted in every 
Indiana breast In all other instances they arc cool and de- 
liberate taking care to aupjress the emotions of the heart If 
an Indian has discos ered that a fnend of his is in danger of being 
cut off by a lurking enemy be does not tell 1 im of his danger m 
lire t terms as though he were in fear but he first coollj asks him 
which way ho is going that day and having his ansner with the 
same indifference teUs him that ho has been informed that a 
noxious beast 1 ea on the route he is going This Iimt prove 
St fTcient and his friend avoids the danger with as moeb caution 
as though evety des gn and motion of his enemy had been pointed 
out to him 

If an Indian has been engaged for several days m the chase 
and by accident continued long without food when be a rives at 
the but of a friend where lie knows that his wants will be imme- 
diately supp] cd 1 e takes care not to show the least symptoms 
of impatience or betray the extreme hunger that he is tortured 
with but on being nvited m sits contentedly down and smokes 
his pipe with as much comjiosure as if h s appetite was cloyed 
and he was perfectly at ease He does the same if among 
strangers This custom is stncUy adhered to by every tnbe as 
they esteem it a proof of fortitude and think the reverse would 
entitle them to the appellation of old women 

If you tell an Indian that his clnldren have greatly signahzed 
themselves aga nst an enemy have taken many scalps and 
brought home many prisoners be does not appear to feel any 
strong emotions of pleasure on the occMion his answer generally 
13 — they have done w U and I e makes but very little inquiry 
about the matter on the contrary if you inform h m that hia 
ch Id en are sla n o taken prisoners he makes no compla nts he 
only repl es It is unfortunate — and for some time asks no 
questions about how it happened — Lewis and Garke s Traieh 
[This note is not in the first edition j 
Cl ipu LL e 
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Ilts calutnel of peace, <tc 

‘Nor IS the calumet of less importance or kss re%c-ed than 
tlie -rtampum m many transactions relative both to peace end 
ivar The bowl of this pipe is made of a kind of soft red stone, 
•which is easily wrouglit and hollowed out, the stem is of cane, 
alder, or some kind of light wood, p-’inted with different colours 
and decorated with the heads, tails, and feathers of the most 
beautiful birds The use of the calumet is to smoke either 
tobacco or some bark, leaf, or herb, which thej often use instead 
of it, when thej' enter into an alliance or anj serious occasion or 
solemn engagements, this being among them the most sacred 
oath that can be taken, the violation of winch is esteemed mo'>t 
infamous, and deserving of severe punishment from Heaven 
When they treat of war, the whole pipe and all ifs ornaments arc 
red sometimes it is red only on one side, and b\ tlie disposition 
of the feathers, Le , one acquainted w ith their customs w ill know at 
first sight what the nation who presents it intends or desires 
Smoking the calumet is also a religious ceremonj on some occa- 
sions, and in all treaties is considered ns a witness between the 
parties, or rather as an instrument by winch they invoke the sun 
and moon to witness tlieir sincerity , and to be ns it w ere a guarantee 
of the treaty between them This custom of tlic Indians, though 
to appearance somewhat ridiculous, is not without its reasons, 
for as they find that smoking tends to disperse the vapours of the 
brain, to raise the spirits, and to qualify them for thinking and 
judging properly, thej' introduced it into their councils, where, 
after their resolves, the pipe was considered as a seal of their 
decrees, and, as a pledge of their performance thereof, it was sent 
to those they were consulting, in alliance or treaty with , — so that 
smoking among them at the same pipe is equivalent to our 
drinking together and out of the same cup ’ — Major Rogers’s 
Account of North America, 1706 

[The foregoing note is not in the first edition ] 

‘ To smoke the calumet or pipe of peace with any person is a 
sacred token of amity among the Indians The lighted calumet 
IS also used among them for a purpose still more interesting than 
the expression of social friendship The austere manners of the 
Indians forbid any appearance of gallantry between the sexes in 
day-time , but at night the young lover goes a calumetting, as 
his courtship is called As these people live in a state of equality, 
and 'Without fear of internal violence or theft in their own tribes, 
they leave their doors open by night as w ell as by day The lov er 
c takes advantage of this liberty, lights his calumet, enters the 
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cabm of bis mistress and gentlj presents it to her If she 
extinguishes it she admits his addresses but if she suffer it to 
bum unnoticed he retires with a disappomted and throbbm 
heart — Ashe s Travda 

Trained from his tree rocked cradle to hia bier 
An Indian child, as soon as be is bom is swathed with clothes 
or skins and being laid on his back, is bound down on a p ece of 
thick board spread over with soft mo s The board is somewhat 
larger and broader than the child and bent pieces of wood like 
pieces of hoops are placed over its face to protect it so that if 
the machine were suSeced to fall the child probably would not 
be injured When the women bare any business to transact at 
borne they bang the board on a tree if there be one at hand and 
set them a swm mg from side to aide like a pendulum in order 
to eserci e the children —Weld toI u p 24C 

TAe fierce extremes of good and til to brook 
Impassne — 

Of the sctire as well as passtre fortitude of the Indian character 
the folIowiOj, IS an instance related by Ada r in his Travels — 

A party of the Senekah Indians came to war a ainst the 
Katahba bitte enemies to each other In the woods the former 
discovered a sprightly warrior belonging to the latter hunting m 
their usual hj,ht dress on h a pe cemng them he sprang off for 
a hollow rock four or five miles distant, as they intercepted him 
from runn ng homewa d He was so extremely sw ft and skilful 
with the gun as to kill seven of them in the running fight befo e 
they were able to surround and take bim They earned bun to 
their country m sad tnumph but though be bad filled them with 
uncommon gnef and shame for the loss of so many of their kindred 
yet the love of martial virtue induced them to treat him during 
their long journey with a great deal mote iv hty than if he had 
acted the part of a coward The women and children when thej 
met him at their several towns beat him and whipped him m as 
severe a manner as the occasion requited accordmg to th ir law 
of justice and at last he was fo mally condemned to die by the 
fiery torture It might reasonably be imagined th t what he had 
for some time gone through by being fed with a scanty hand a 
tedious march ly n at n t^ht on the bare ground exposed to the 
changes of the weather w th his arms and legs extended in a pair 
of ro gh stocks and suffer ng such punishment on his enter ng 
into their host le towns as a prelude to tho«e sharp torment for 
O 
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A\hich he ^^as destined, \\ouId ha\e so impaired Ins hcnltli and 
affected Ins imagination as to have sent him to Ins long sleep, out 
of the way of any moic siifTcrings Probably tins would ha%o 
been the case ^vlth the iiiajoi part of white people under similar 
eircumstances , but I nt\er knew tins with any of the Indians 
and this eool-hcadcd, brave warrior, did not deviate from their 
lough lessons of martial virtue, but acted his part so vvell as to 
suipiiso and sorely ve\ Ins numerous enemies for when they 
were taking linn, unpinioned, in their wild parade, to tlie place of 
torture, which lay near to a rivei, he suddenlj dashed down those 
who stood m his way, sprung off, and plunged into the water, 
swimming underneath like an otter, only using to take breath, 
till he reached the opposite shore Ho now a'-eended the steep 
bank, but though he had good reason to be m a hurrv, as many of 
the enemy were m the water, and others running, verv like blood- 
hounds, m pursuit of him, and the bullets flying round him from 
the time he took to the river, yet his heart did not allow him to 
leave them abruptly, without taking leave in a formal manner, m 
leturn for the extraordinary favors they had done, and intended 
to do him After slapping a part of his body , m defiance to them,’ 
continues the author, ‘ ho put up the shrill war-whoop, as his last 
salute, till some more convenient opportunity offeted, and darted 
off in the manner of a beast bioke loose from its torturing enemies 
He continued his speed, so ns to run by about midnight of the same 
day as far as his eager pursuers were two days in reaching There 
he rested till he happily discovered five of those Indians who had 
pursued him — he lay hid a little way' off their camp, till they were 
sound asleep Every circumstance of his situation occurred to 
him, and inspired him with heroism He was naked, torn, and 
hungiy, and his enraged enemies were come up with Iiim , — but 
there was now everything to relieve liis wants and a fair oppor- 
tunity to save his life, and get great honour and sweet revenge by 
cutting them off Resolution, a convenient spot, and sudden 
surprise, would effect the mam object of all his wishes and hopes 
He accordingly creeped, took one of their tomoliawks, and killed 
them all on the spot, — clothed himself, took a choice gun, and as 
much ammunition and provisions as he could well carry m a 
running march He set off afresh w ith a light heart, and did not 
sleep foi several successive nights, only when he reclined, as 
usual, a little before day, with Ins back to a tree As it were by 
instinct, when he found he was free from the pursuing enemy, he 
made diieetly to the very place where he had killed sev'en of his 
enemies and was taken by them for the fiery torture He digged 
V them up, burnt then bodies to ashes, and w ent home in safety w itb 
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cingular triumph Other pwpunnj, encniie came on the eveninc 
of the second day to the camp of their <!ead people when the 
Right gave them a greater shoch than thej had ever known before 
In their chilled war council they concluded that as he had done 
such surprising things in hia defence hefo e lie was captivated 
and since that m his naked condition and now was well armed 
if the^ continued the pursmt he would spoil them all for he 
purely was an encmj wizard — and therefore thej retumetl 
home — Adair General ObaenaUonn o> He Amertean Indans 
p 394 

It I surprising sa^s tl e same author to se the long con 
tinned speerl of the Indian Though some of us have often ran 
the swiftest of them out of 8it,ht for about the distance of twelve 
miles ^et afterwards without ant seeijung tod they would 
stretch on leave us out of eij^hl and outwind any horse — 
Ihd p 318 

If an Ind an were driven out into the extensive woods with 
only a knife and a tomohawk or a small hatchet it is not to be 
loubted but he would fatten even where a wolf w ould starve 
Ife wo ild soon collect fire by nibbm^ two drj p eces of wood 
together make a bark hut eaiihen vessel and a bow and arrow 
then kill wild game C h fresh xvater tortoi e^ gather a plentiful 
variety of vegetable and live in affluence —Ihd p 410 
[Tlie foregoing quotation from Adair are not in the f rxt 
edition ] 


IvOTC TO STa^zs \\I^ Papt I 
Or laeed /is mocanns Mocasms arc a sort of Ind an buskins 
[The modem form of the word is mocca in or mocazin from 
Algcmqwm wiahSMi a ri o ol detrxkwi 1 


^OTE TO Stasza \\\ Part I 
Sleep vxaned one! and in lie dreamiij land 
Slould t thou ft>-m<wTOM mtl tij mother meet 
There is nothing says Chari voii in whicli these barbarian 
carry their superstitions farther than in whot regards dream 
1 1 1 thej vary greatly in their manner of explaining tl em«elvep on 
til point *?omctimes it is the rcaonable soul which ringcn 

abroai! while the sen itivecont nucstoanimate tl e bodv Some 

times It IS the famd ar gem who ci p** snlofarv counsel with ^ 
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respect to ■nhat is going to happen Sometimes it is a \iBit made 
by the soul of the object of ^\hlch he dreams But in -whatever 
manner the dream is conceived, it is always looked upon as a thing 
sacred, and as the most ordinary way in which the gods make 
known tlicir will to men Filled with this idea, they cannot con- 
ceive how we should pay no regard to them For the most part 
they look upon them cither as a desire of the soul, inspired by 
some genius, or an order from him, and in consequence of this 
principle they hold it a religious duty to obey them An Indian 
having dreamt of havnng a finger cut off, had it really cut off ns 
soon as he awoke, having first prepared himself for this important 
action by a feast Another liav ing dreamt of being a prisoner, 
and in the hands of his enemies, was much at a loss what to do 
He consulted the jugglers, and by their advice caused himself to 
be tied to a post, and burnt in several parts of the body ’ — 
Chnrlevoi-s’s Journal of a Voyage to 2^oTth America 

[The foregoing note is not in the first edition ] 

The lotiis-liorn From a flower shaped like a horn which 
Chateaubriant presumes to be of the lotus kind , the Indians in 
their tiavels through the desert often find a draught of dew purer 
than anyf other water [Footnote m first edition ] 

Note to Stanza XXVI, Part I 
The crocodile, the condor of the rock 

‘The alhgrtor, or American crocodile, wlicn full grown,’ says 
Bertram, ‘ is a very large and terrible creature, and of prodigious 
strength, activity, and swiftness in the water I have seen them 
twenty feet in length, and some are supposed to be twenty-two 
or twenty-three feet in length Their body' is as large as that of 
a horse, their shape usually resembles that of a lizard, which is 
flat, or cuneiform, being compressed on each side, and gradually 
diminishing from the abdomen to the extremity, which, with the 
whole body, is covered with homy plates, of squamre, impene- 
trable when on the body of the live animal, even to a rifle-ball, 
except about their head, and just behind their fore-legs or arms, 
where, it is said, they are only vulnerable The head of a full- 
grown one is about three feet, and the mouth opens nearly the same 
length Their eyes are small in proportion, and seem sunk in the 
head, by means of the prominency of the brows , the nostrils are 
large, inflated, and prominent on the top, so that the head on the 
water resembles, at a distance, a great chunk of wood floating 
about only the upper jaw moves, w Inch they' raise almost perpen- 
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<!icular so as to form a eight anglo with the lower one In the 
fore part of the upper jaw on each side just under the nostrils 
are two very large thick strong teeth or tusks not very sharp 
hut rather the shape of a cone these arc as white as the finest 
poll hod irorj and are not covered bj any skm or lips but always 
in ight which gives the creature a frightful appearance in the 
lower jaw are holes opposite to these teeth to receive them when 
thej clap their jaws together it causes a surpn mg noise like that 
which IS made by forcing a bea\} plank with violence upon the 
ground and ma\ he heard at a great distance — But what is jet 
iTioro Surprising to a stranger is the incredibly loud and tcmfyin^^ 
roar which they are capable of making especially m breeding time 
It most resembles very heavy di lant thunder not only shaking 
the air and waters but causing tho earth to tremble and when 
hi ndreds are roaring at the same lime you can scarcely be per 
uaded but that tte whole globe is violently and dangerously 
agitated An old champion who i perhaps absolute sovereign 
of a little lake or lagoon (when ffty loss than himself arc obliged 
to content themselves with swelling and roaring in little coves 
round about) darts forth from tho iccOy coverts all at once on 
the surface of the waters m a right hno at f rst seemingly ss rapid 
as lightning but gradually more slowly until he arrives at tho 
centre of the lake where he stops Ho now swells himself by 
drawing in wind and water through bis mouth which causes a loud 
onorous rattling in tho throat for near a minute but it is 
immediately forced out again through his mouth and nostrils with 
aloud noise brandishing histailmtheair and the vapour running 
from his nostrils hke smoke At other times when bw oln to an 
extent ready to burst his head and tail I fted up he spins or twirls 
round on the suiface of the water He acts h s part like an Indian 
hief when rehearsing his feats of war — Bertram « rroiefa in 
\orih ^Tnerico [Tbia note is not jo the first edition 3 


\oTE TO Stah^ \XVn Part I 
Then forth vprose that lone xiayfanng man 

They discover an amazin sagacity and acquire with the 
greatest readiness anyth ng that depvnds upon the attention of 
tl e mind By expen nee and an acute ob ervation they attain 
many perfections to which Am ncans are strangers For instance 
they Will cross a forest or a plain which is two hundred miles m 
b eadth so as to r ach with great exactness the po nt at which 
they intend to arrive keeping during the whole of that space in 
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!i direct line, w itliout any nintei ml deviations , and tins tlicy « il! 
do -with the same ease, let the A^cathcr be fair or eloud> Witli 
equal acuteness they ■uill point to tlmt part of the heavens the sun 
IS m, though it be intercepted by clouds or fogs Besides this, 
thej arc able to pursue, with incredible facility, the traces of man 
or beast, either on leaves or grass , and on this account it is with 
great difficulty thej escape discovery They arc indebted for 
these talents not only to nature, but to an extraordinary command 
of the intellectual qualities, which can only be acquired by an 
unremittcd attention, and by long experience They arc, in 
general, very happy in a retentive incniory' They can recapitulate 
every particular that has been treated of in council, and rcincniber 
the exact tune when they were held Their bells of wampum 
preserve the substance of the treaties they have concluded with 
the neighbouring tribes for ages back, to which they will appeal 
and refer with as much perspicuity and readiness as Europeans 
can to their written records 

‘ The Indians arc totally unskilled in geography, as well as all 
the other sciences, and yet they' draw on their birch-bnrk very 
exact charts or maps of the countries they are acquainted with 
The latitude and longitude only arc wanting to make them 
tolerably complete 

‘ Their sole knowledge in astronomy consists in being able to 
point out the polar star, by which they regulate their course when 
they travel in the night 

‘ They reckon the distance of places not by' miles or leagues, but 
by a day’s journey, which, according to the best calculation 
I could make, appears to be about twenty English miles These 
they also divide into halves and quarters, and will demonstrate 
them in their maps with great exactness by the hieroglyphics just 
mentioned, when they regulate in council their war-parties, or their 
most distant hunting excursions ’ — Lewis and Clarke’s Traicls 

‘ Some of the French missionaries hav c supposed that the 
Indians are guided by instinct, and have pretended that Indian 
children can find their way' through a forest as easily as a person of 
maturer years , but this is a most absurd notion It is unques- 
tionably by a close attention to the growth of the trees, and position 
of the sun, that they find their way On the northern side of a tree 
theie IS generally the most moss , and the bark on that side, in 
general, differs from that on the opposite one The branche*' 
towards the south are, for the most part, more luxuriant than 
those on the other sides of trees, and several other distinctions 
also subsist between the northern and southern sides, conspicuous 
to Indians, being taught from then infancy to attend to tlieni 
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rl id a common observer IB ould pcrliaji never notice Ceng 
accustomed from tl eir infanej likcwt c to paj great attention to 
the position of t! e aun thej learn to make the most accurate 
allowance for its apparent motion from on© part of the hea\en to 
another and in e\ erj jiart of the day thej will point to the part 
of the 1 eavens n here it is although the aky be ob cured by cloud 
or mists 

An instance of tl eir ilextcriiy in find ng their waj through an 
unknown country came under my observation when I wa 
at Staunton situated bclimd the Blue Mountain \ irgmia A 
number of the Creek nation badamved at that town on their way 
to Philadelphia whither they were going upon some affairs of ii i 
portance and had stopped tl or© for (he night In the morning 
some circumstance or other wlucheould not be learned induced 
one half of the Indians to set off without their companions who 
did not follow until some hours afterwanl \\ hen tliese last sver 
ready to pursue their journey several of the towns peoilo mounted 
their horses to e cort them part of the waj The} proceeded along 
the hi„h road for fomc miles but all at once ha tily turning a ide 
into th© woods thougl there was no path the Ind an adianccd 
confidently forward The peoples ho accompanied them surprised 
at this movement informe<l them that they were quitting the 
road to Pbiladelpl la and exfre8se<l the f fear lia t the} should 
niiss their companions who had gone on before The} answered 
that they knew better that the way through Ih woods wa th 
shortest to Philadelphia and that the} knew very well that their 
companions had entered the wood at the ver} place where the} 
d d Curio It} led some of the horsemen to go on and to their 
aston shment for there was apparent!} no track they overtook 
the other Indians in the thicke t part of the wood But what 
appeared most singular wa that the route which they took was 
/ound on etara nwg a map to bo as tbrect for PkihtlsipiiNi as i! 
they had taken the bearings by a manner a compass From others 
of their nation who liad been at Ph ladclphia at a former penotl 
they had probably learned the exact direct on of that cit} from 
their villages and had never lost sight of it alt! ough they had 
already tras died three hundred m Ics through the. woods and had 
upwards of four hundred m les more to go before they could read 
the place of their destination — Of the exactness with which they 
an f nd out a stran e place to wh ch they have been once directed 
b} their own jicople a striking example is fumi 1 ed I think bi 
Jlr Jefferson in Ins account of the Indian graves in \ irg nia 
These gra es arc notli ng more than large mounds of earth in tl e 
wood which on being opened ere found to contain skeleton 
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in nn orcrt posture tlio Inelinn iiiodf of ptiUiin hfi'* l>'fn too 
often iltscnln’d to r( innin unknown to \oii Hut to tom' to m3 
vtor\ A pnrt\ of Indmii'f timt wire in«sinf,' on to 'innu of the 
s( i-portH on the Atlnutu, jii^t im tin (’rtfk's tiho'* rri'iUion'd, 
were poing to Philndt Ipliui, w< rt oh•^en.< d, nil on n suflde n to quit 
the straight road h^ whicli thij win prof^i'dines end v ithoiit 
asking anj questions, to strike tlirouj’h tin wo<nii m a flint t 
line, to oni of t hr si grr\( s, whi< h hn nf tin »li Iniii< ofsonu mil'll 
from the roafl Now Mr% ne,ir a « t ntur\ must ha.t {vi «<d ovir 
since the part of \ irginia, in whiili this grase n.ii situat*'!, Inl 
been inhabited b^ Indians, and tin • Indian travtlh ^ bo i ft 
to Msit it l)\ tlninstUis bail iinf|in ‘tion.ibh initr Ih'ii hi that 
part of till (oiintrj bifon , tbi\ must ba\i founti tin ir w tv to it 
sinipH from the ilescrqition of its situation that lunl 1 m t n hanih il 
down to them b\ tradition' — Wilds Trin>l< ti< \trt} le’-no;, 
Vol II 


XoTf TO ,ST\\7\ in, 1’\IT II 

Their fathi'T''' du>^t It is a iiislnm of tin Intlinn trilM-, to amt 
the tombs of their nncistors in the iiiltnntid parts of Vnnrua, 
a\bo base licen buried for upwards of a cintiirv [Tootnote in 
first edition ] 


Notf to St\s7\ XII, Pait II 

[The first line is sometimes misprinted, to the destruction of the 
rh^me — ‘ And nought within the groee was heard or sun ’] 

Notts to Stanta XVI, Paiit II 

n ild-canc arch high flung The bridges o\er narrow streams in 
manj' parts of Spanish America are said to bo built of cane, which, 
howeeer strong to support the passenger, are jet waeed in the 
agitation of the storm, and frcquentlj add to the e fleet of a moun- 
tainous and picturesque scenerj [Footnote in first edition ] 

The Mammot’i comci That I am justified in making the 
Indian chief allude to the mammoth as nn emblem of terror and 
flestruction, w ill be seen bj the nuthoritj quoted liclow Sjieaking 
of the mammoth, or big bufTalo, Air Jefferson states that a tradi- 
tion IS preserved among the Indians of that animal still existing in 
the northern parts of America — 

A delegation of warriors from the Delaware tribe hasing 
visited the governor of Virginia during the reiolution, on matters 
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of busiHDb the go\omor a ketl them come questions rel&firc to 
their country and among other* nhat they hnew or had heard 
of the animal x\ho4c bones vere found at t} e&ltlick* on the Ohio 
Their chief speaker immediately put him elf into an attitude of 
oratorj an I with a pomp suited to vhat be conceived the clcva 
tton of his subject informed him that it traa a tradition handed 
down from tieir father* that in aneient times a hent of the<o 
tremendou animals came to tie Dick bone*Iick and began an 
untveml destruction of the bear deer elk buffalo and other 
animals which ha 1 been create<I for (he u e of tlic Indians That 
the Great Man above looking down an I seeing thi- was so enraged 
that he seised hLs ligl tning descen lesi on the rartl seated him elf 
on a neighbouring mountain on a rock of which 1 1 seat and the 
I Tints of his feet are still to be seen and hurled hi bolts among 
them till the whole were slaughtereil except the I ig bull who 
presenting his forehead to the shaft shook them ofT a-s tbej fell 
but missing one at length it woundeil him m the side whereon 
springing round he boundeil over tl o 01 lo on er the U abnsi the 
Illinois and finally over the great lake where he is living at tin 
daj —Jefferson a \otre on I trj aw 

Note to Stama M Tart III 
Alluding to the mi cries that attended the Amcnenn Gvil A\ar 
[Footnete in first edition 1 

Note to STA^ZA \I\ Part III 
Cougar The American tjger [Footnote in brat edition ] 

Notes to Stanza WII Part III 
Scorning io tntld the halehtt for Aw bribe 
Ga net Brandt hmaelf I vent to ballU forth 
I took the character of Brandt in (he poem of Certrude from 
the common Histones of England all of which represented him as 
a bloody and bad man (even among savagea) an 1 chief agent m 
the horrible desolation of AAjoming Some jeara after this poem 
appeared the son of Brandt a most interesting and intelligent 
youth came over to England and I formed an acquaintance with 
him on which I st II look back with pleasure He appealed to mj 
sense of honour and justice on his own part and on that of 1 1 
istcr to retract the unfair aspersions which unconscious of tl eir 
unfairness I had cast on his father a memory 
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He then referred me to documents winch eomph tclj satisfied 
me that the common accounts of Brandt's cruelties at Wyoming, 
which I had found in hooks of arn\els and m Adolphus’s and 
Minilar Histones of England, were gross errors, and that, in point 
of fact, Brandt was not even present at that scene of desolation 
It IS, unhappilj, to Britons and Anglo-Americans that wc must 
refer tiic ch ef blame in this horrible business I published a letter 
expressing this belief in the A cm Monthly Magazine, in the xear 
1822, to which I must refer the reader — if he has atij cunosilj on 
the subject — for an antidote to 1113 fanciful description of Brandt 
\mong other o\pres>ions to xoiing Brandt, I made use of the 
following words — ‘ Had I learnt all this of jour father when I was 
writing inj iioeni, ho shoiikl not base figured in it ns the hero of 
mischief ’ It was but bare justice to sa\ thus much of a Mohawk 
Indian, who spoke English cloeincntlj, and was tliought capable 
of has ing WTittcn a historj of the Six Nations I ascertained nBo 
that he often strove to mitigate the criicltj of Indian warfare 
The name Of Brandt, therefore, remains m mj poem a pure and 
declared character of fiction 

[Tlic foregoing note, needless to saj, did not appear in the first 
edition The note in the fiist edition, which it cancelled, was as 
follows — ] 

This Brandt was a warrior of the Mohawk nation, who was 
engaged to allure bj’ bribes, or to force bj threats, mans Indian 
tribes to the expedition against Pennsj h ania His blood, I believe 
was not purely Indian, but half German He disgraced, how- 
e\ er, his European descent bj more than savage ferocitj Among 
many anecdotes which are given of him, the following is extracted 
from a tras eller in America alreadj cjuotcd ‘ With a considerable 
body of his troops he joined the troojis under the eoiiimand of 
Sir John Johnson A skirmish took place with a bodj of American 
troops , the action was warm, and Brandt was shot bj’ a musket- 
ball in his heel, but the Americans in the end were defeated, and 
an officer with sixty men were taken prisoners The officer, after 
having delivered up his sword, had entered into con\ersation with 
iSir John Johnson, who commanded the British troops, and thc\ 
were talking together in the most fnendlj’^ manner, when Brandt, 
having stolen shly behind them, laid the American officer low with 
a blow of his tomohawk The indignation of Sir John Johnson, 
as may be readily supposed, w as roused by such an act of trcachcrj , 
and he resented it m the warmest terms Brandt listened to him 
unconcernedly, and, when he had finished, told him that he wa'' 
sorrj' for his displeasure, but that, indeed, his heel was extremelj 
painful at the moment, and he could not help revenging himself 
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on the onl^ chief of the (tarty that he saw taken Since ho I ad 
killed the ofScer ho added hia heel was much less painful to him 
than it had been before — Weld * Tfaic/t vol ii p ^*9 

To u-hom nor rtlalwt nor blood remaint 

\o / — not a lindrcd drop that runs in Atimai reins ' 

E erj one who recollects the specimen of Indian eloquence 
given in the speech of Logan a Mingo chief to the Gocernor of 
^l^glnla will perceive that I have attein] ted to parapi ra e its 
conclu ling and most striking cvires-ion — There runs not h 
drop of my blood in tho veins of any living creature Tlie similar 
salutation of the fictitious personage in m> storj and the real 
Indian orator makes it eurel} allowable to borrow iich an 
evprcs^ion and if it appears as it cannot hut appear to le 
advantage than m the original I beg the reader to reflect how 
difTcuIt it u to transpose such exquisitely »im] lo words witl out 
aenfiemg a ptortion of their effeet 
In tho spring of I 4 a robbery anJ murder were committe I 
on an inhabitant of the fronticrson trginialy two Indians of tin. 
bhawanec tribe The neighbouring whites according to tl e r 
custom, undertook to puni h this outrage in a ummary manner 
Colonel Cresap a man infamous for tic many murders ho ha I 
committed on those much injured people collected a ]art> an 1 
proceeded down tho Kanaway in quest of vengeance unfor 
tunstely a canoe witli women and childirn w ith one n an only 
was seen coming from the opposite shore unarmed and unsus 
pecting an attack from tho whites Owapand his port^ concealed 
them elves on the bank of the river and tho moment the canoe, 
reached the shore s ngled out their objects and at one fire killed 
every person in it This 1 appened lo be tl c family of Logan who 
ksJ Ajreg been destmgcnslK^ as a Arevwf iko nkite Tktv 
unworthy return provoked his vengeance he accordingly signa 
hzed himself in the war which ensued In tl e autumn of the same 
year a decisive battle was fought at the mouth of tl e great 
Kanaway in which the collected forces of the SI awance Mingoe 
and Delawares were defeated by a letaclment of the Virginian 
mihtia The Ind ana sued for (leace Logan however d sdaineil 
to be seen among the supi 1 ants but le t the sincentj of a treaty 
should be disturbed from which so dt tingu shed a cl lef abstracted 
himself he sent byaracs enger thefollowmgBpeechtobedelivercd 
to Lord D nmore — 

I appeal to any white man if ever he entered Logan s cab n 
h ngry anJ le gave him not to eat if ever ho came cold and ^ 
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Iningr}', and he clothed him not During tlic course of tlic last 
long and bloody Mnr Logan remained idle in his cabin, an acUocati 
for peace Such ^vas m> Io\c for the nJiifes tliat m^ toiinlr.ymtn 
pointed as thej passed, and Haul, “ Logan is the friend of sshitc 
men ” I hayc c\in thought to base lived VMtli you but for tin 
injuries of one man Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in sold 
blood, muidercd all the relations of Logan, i\tn my woineii and 
children 

* There runs not a drop of mj blood in the \eins of anj hying 
creature — this called on me for resenge I liaye fought for it 
I have killed many I base fully glutted niy ycngeance — Dor my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace , — but do not harbour a 
thought that mine is the jov of fear Logan nescr felt fear He 
will not turn on his heel to Base his life — \\ ho is there to mourn 
foi Logcii ’ not one ' ’ — JefTerson’s Xotes on I xTgtnm 



'IHEODRIC 

A DOMESTIC TALL 

(First published 16^4) 

Twas sunset and the Lan dcs ^acllC3 was sung 
And lights were ocr the HeUctinn mountains flung 
That ga\c the glocicr tops tlieir nclicst glow 
And tinged the lakes like molten gold below 
Warmth flushed tlic wonted regions of the storm 
Where phoenix like jou saw the eagle s form 
That high in hea\cn s \ermihon wheeled and soared 
Woods nearer frowned and cataracts dashed and 
roared 

From heights browsed hy the bounding bouquetin 
Herds tinkling roamed tlie long drawn ^nlcs between 
And hamlets glittered wlutc and gardens flourished 
green ii 

Twas transport to inhale the bright sweet air ' 

Tlie mountain bee was re\clhng m its glare 
And roMng with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds and enamelled moss 
Earths features so hnrmoniouslj were linked 
She seemed one great glad form with hfe instinct 
That felt Heaven s ardent breath and smiled below 
Its flush of lo\c with consentaneous glow 

A Gothic church was near the spot around o 
W as beautiful e\ en though sepulchral ground 
For there nor jew nor cypress spread their gloom 
But roses blossomed bj each rustic tomb 
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Anudst tlicm one of spotless inaible shone — 

A maiden’s giave — and ’twas inscribed tliereon 
That young and loved she died whose dust was tlieie 

‘ Yes,’ said my comrade, ‘ young she died, and fair ' 
Giace formed liei, and the soul of gladness placed 
Once in the blue eyes of that mountain-maid 
Hei fingers witched the choids they passed along, 30 
I And her lips seemed to kiss the soul in song 
Yet, wooed and woi shipped as she was, till few 
Aspiied to hope, ’twas sadly, strangely tiue, 

That heait, the martyi of its fondness, burned 
And died of love that could not be returned 

Hei fathei dwelt wheie yondei castle shines 
O’er clusteiing tiees and teriace-mantling vines 
As gay as evei the labuinum’s piide 
Waves o’er each walk wheie she was wont to glide , 
And still the gaiden whence she graced hei brow 40 
As lovely blooms, though tiod b}’’ strangeis now 
How oft, fiom yonder window o’ci the lake, 

Hei song of wild Helvetian swell and shake 
Has made the ludcst fishei bend his eai 
And rest enchanted on his oai to hear ' 

Thus bright, accomplished, spirited, and bland. 
Well-born, and wealthy for that simple land. 

Why had no gallant native youth the ait 
To win so warm, so exquisite a heait ? 

She, ’midst these locks inspired with feelings stiong 50 
By mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song. 

Herself descended from the brave in aims, 

And conscious of romance-inspiiing chaims. 

Dreamt of heroic beings , hoped to find 
Some extant spirit of chivaliic kind , 

And, scormng wealth, looked cold ev’'en on the claim 
Of manly worth that lacked the wreath of fame 
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Her younger brother sixteen summers old 
And much her hkeness both in romd and mould 
Had gone poor boy ’ in soldiership to slune Co 
And bore an Austrian banner on the Rhine 
Tnas uhen alas' our Empires e\il star 
Shed all the plagues without the pride of war 
^\^len patriots bled and bitterer anguish crossed 
Our brave to die in battles foully lost 
The youth wrote home the rout of many n daj 
Yet still he said and still with truth could 
One corps had ever made a valiant stand — 

The corps in which ho served — Theodrics band 
His fame forgotten chief is now gone by o 

Eclipsed by brighter orbs in glor> b skj 
Yet once it shone and veterans when they show 
Our fields of battle twenty years ago 
Will tell jou feats liis small brigade performed 
In charges noblj faced and trenches stormed 
Time was when songs were chanted to lus fame 
And soldiers loved the march that bore his name 
The zeal of martial hearts vvas at Ins call 
And that Helvetian Udolph s most of all 
Twas touching wlien the storm of war blew wild 8o 
To see a blooming boy almost a cluld 
Spur fearless at his leaders words and signs 
Brave death in reconnoitring hostile lines 
And speed each task and tell each message clear 
In scenes where war trained men were stunned with 
fear 

Theodne praised lum and they wept for joy 
In yonder house when letters from the boy 
Thanked Heaven for life and more to use his 
phrase 

Than twenty lives — his own Commanders praise j> 

CAIPPBLL ir 
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Tlien fo]lo\\ed glowing pages, blazoning foith 90 
The fancied image of Ins leader’s woith, 

With such liypeiboles of youthful style 
As made Ins patents dry their tcais and smile 
But cblfeicntly far his woids impressed 
A wondering sister’s well-believing breast, 

She caught the illusion, blessed Tlieodnc’s name, 
And wildly magnified his worth and fame. 

Rejoicing life’s reaht^’^ contained 

One, heietoforc, hei fancy had but feigned. 

Whose love could make her pioud , — and time and 
chance 

To passion raised that daj'-dream of romance 

Once, when with hasty charge of horse and man 
Our arriere-guard had checked the Gallic van, 
Theodric, visiting the outjiosts, found 
His Udolph, wounded, weltering on the ground 
Sore crushed, half-swoonmg, half-upraised he lay, 
And bent his brow , fan boy ' and grasped the clay. 
His fate moved even the common soldiers’ ruth 
Theodric succoured him , nor left the youth 
To vulgai hands, but brought liim to his tent nc 
And lent what aid a biothei would have lent 

'Meanwhile, to save lus kindred half the smart 
The w'ar-gazette’s dread blood-roll might impart, 

He w rote the event to them , and soon could tell 
Of pains assuaged, and symptoms auguring w eU , 
And last of all, prognosticating cure. 

Enclosed the leech’s vouching signature 

Their answers, on whose pages j’-ou might note 
Tliat tears had fallen, whilst trembling fingeis wrote 
Gave boundless thanks for benefits conferred, i2' 
(Of wdiich the boy, in secret, sent them word) 
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^Miose memorj time thej said would nc\cr blot 
But which the giver had himself forgot 

In time the stripling \igorous and healed 
Resumed his barb and banner in the field 
4 nd boro himself right soldier like till now 
The third tampiign had manlier bronzed his brow 
When peace though but a scanty pause for breath 
A curtain drop between the acts of death 
A cheek m frantic wars unfinished game ijo 

\et dearly bought and dircly welcome came 
The camp broke up and Udolph left his chief 
As with a sons or younger brothers grief 
But journeying home how rapt his spirits rose * 

How light Ills footsteps crushed St Gothard s snows ' 
How dear seemed cen the waste and wild Slireck 
horn 

Though wrapt in clouds and frowning as m scorn 
Upon a downward world of pastoral charms 
Mhere by the aery smell of dairy farms 
And fragrance from the mountain herbage blow n 140 
Blindfold hts native lulls he could have known ' 

His coming down yon lake — bis boat in view 
Of windows where loves fluttering kerchief flew — 
The arms spread out for him the tears that burst 
(TwasJuhas tw as his sisters met him first) — 
Their pride to see war s medal at his breast 
^nd all their rapture s greeting — may be guessed 

Ere long his bosom tnumphed to unfold 
A gift he meant their gayest room to hold — 

The picture of a friend in warhke dress 150 

And who it was he first bade Juba guess 
Yes she rephed twas he methought in sleep 
\^hen you were wounded told me not to weep 
H 
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The painting long in that sweet mansion chew 
Regards its living semblance little knew 

Mcanw'hile Theodiie, wdio had ycais before 
Leaint England’s tongue, and loved her classic loie, 
A glad enthusiast, now explored the land, 

Where Nature, Fieedom, Art snulc hand in hand 
Hei Avomen fair , her men robust for toil , iCo 

Her vigorous souls, high-ciiltuied as her soil 
Her toAvns, aaIicic civic independence flings 
The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings 
Her AAOiks of ait, resembling magic’s powers , 

Her mighty fleets, and learning’s beauteous bowcis — 
These he had Ausited, Avith AAondei’s smile, 

, And scarce endured to quit so fair an isle 
But hoAv our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise, like iiA^eis out of httle springs ' 

A trivial chance postponed his parting day, 170 
And public tidings caused, in that delay. 

An English jubilee ’Twas a glorious sight * 

At eve stupendous London, clad in light. 

Poured out tiiumphant multitudes to gaze, 
t Youth, age, A\ealth, penury smiling in the blaze , 
The illumined atmosphere Aias Aiaim and bland, 

And Beauty’s groups, the fairest of the land. 
Conspicuous, as in some A\ide festive room. 

In open chaiiots passed Avith peail and plume 
Amidst them he remarked a lovelier mien 180 

Than e’en lus thoughts had shaped, or eyes had seen , 
The throng detained her till he reined his steed, 
And, ere the beauty passed, had time to read 
The motto and the arms her carnage bore 
Led by that clue, he left not England’s shoie 
Till he had knoAvn her and to knOA\ her Aiell 
Piolonged, exalted, bound enchantment’s spell , 
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For ^nth affection? warm intense refined 

She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind 

That like Hea\cn 8 image in the smiling brook 190 

Celestial peace ■^^as pictured in her look 

Hers uas the brou in trials unpcrplcxed 

That cheered the sad and tranquillized the vexed 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse 

And jet the uisest liatened to her lips 

She sang not kncu not music s magic skill 

But yet her voice had tones that sv\ajcd the will 

He sought — he won her — and resolved to make 

His future home m England for her sake 

\et ere thcj wedded matters of concern 00 
To Caesar s court commanded his return 
A season 8 space — and on his Alpine wav 
Ho reached those bow ors that rang withjoj that daj 
The boj was half beside himself the sire 
All frankness honour and Helvetian fire 
Of speedy parting would not hear him speak 
And tears bedewed and brightened Julias chcel 

Thus loth to wound tlicir hospitable pride 
A month he promised with them to abide 
As blithe he trod the mountain sward ns thej 10 
And felt his joy make even the joung more gaj 
How jocund was their breakfast parlour fanned 
By jon blue water 8 breath ' their walks liow bland * 
Fair Julia seemed her brothers softened sprite 
A gem reflecting Nature s purest light 
And with her graceful vnt there was inwrought 
A wildlj sweet unworldhncss of thought 
That almost cluldhke to his kindness drew 
And twnn with Udolph in his friendship grew 
But did his thoughts to love one moment range * o 
"No ’ he who had loved Constance could not change ’ 
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Besides, till grief betrayed her undesigned 
Tlie unlikely thought could scarcely reach his mind 
That eyes so young on yeais like his should beam 
Um^ooed devotion back for puic esteem 

Tiue, she sang to Ins very soul, and brought 
Those trains before him of luxuriant thought 
^^^uch only music’s heaven-born art can bring, 

To sveep across the mind vith angel vang 
Once, as he smiled amidst that v along trance, 2^0 
She paused o’ercome he thought it might bo chance. 
And, vhen his first suspicions dimly stole. 

Rebuked them back like phantoms from his soul 
But, vhen lie sav his caution gave her pain. 

And kindness brought suspense’s rack again. 

Faith, honour, friendship bound him to unmask 
Truths i\hich hei timid fondness feared to ask 

And yet vith gracefully ingenuous poiiei 
Her spint met the explanatory hour , 

Even conscious beauty brightened in her eyes, 240 
That told she knew their love no vulgai prize , 

And pride, like that of one more v. oman-grov. n. 
Enlarged her mien, ennehed her voice’s tone 
’Tivas then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mocked all skill her hand had e’er displayed 
Inspired and narbhng, rapt from things around, 

She looked the very Muse of magic sound. 

Painting in sound the forms of ]oy and woe. 

Until the mind’s eye saw them melt and glon 
Her closing strain composed and calm she played 250 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid , 

But grief seemed hngenng in its lengthened saell, 
And like so many tears the tnckhng touches fell 
Of Constance then she heard Theodne speak. 

And steadfast smoothness still possessed her cheek 
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But when he told her how he oft had planned 
Of old a joumej to their mountain land 
That might have brought him hither jenrs before 
All* then she cried jou knew not England s 
shore 

And had you come — and wherefore did j ou not ^ 6o 
\es he replied it would base changed our lot ’ 
Tlien burst her tears through pnde s restraining 
bands 

And with her handkerchief and both her hands 
She hid her face and wept Contntion stung 
riieodnc for the tears his words had wTung 
But no she cned iinsaj not what >ou \o said 
Nor grudge one prop on which my pnde is gtnjed 
To think 1 could have merited jour faith 
Shall be mj solace even unto death ’ 

Julia Tlieodric said with purposed look o 

Of firmness mj reply desened rebuke 
But bj jour pure and sacred peace of nund 
And bj the dignity of womanlund 
Swear that when I am gone jou II do your best 
To chase this dream of fondness from your breast t 

The abrupt appeal elcctnfied licr thought 
She looked to Heaven as if its aid she sought 
Dried hastilj the tear drops from her cheek 
And Signified the vow sho could not speak J 

Ere long he communed ivith her mother mild So 
Alas * she said I warned — conjured my child 
And gneved for this affection from the first 
But Uke fatality it has been nursed 
For when her filled eyes on your picture fired 
And when jour name in all she spoke was mixed 
Tw as hard to chide an over grateful mind * 

Then each attempt a bveher choice to find 
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Made only fresli-i ejected suitors grieve, 

And Udolph’s piide — perhaps her ovn believe 
That, could she meet, she might enchant even you 290 
You came I augured the ev^ent, ’tis true , 

But how was Udolph’s mother to exclude 
The guest that claimed oui boundless gratitude ? 
And that unconscious you had cast a spell 
On Julia’s peace, my piide refused to tell 
Yet in my child’s illusion I have seen. 

Believe me well, how blameless you have been 
Nor can it cancel, howsoe’er it end. 

Our debt of friendship to our boy’s best friend ’ 

At night he parted with the aged pair , 300 

At early morn rose Julia to prepare 

The last repast her hands for him should make. 

And Udolph to convoj’’ him o’er the lake 
The parting was to her such bitter grief 
That of her own accord she made it brief 
But, hngering at lier vandow, long surveyed 
His boat’s last glimpses melting into shade 

Theodric sped to Austria, and achieved 
His journey’s object Much vas he relieved 
AVlien Udolph’s letters told that Juhas mind 310 
Had born his loss firm, tranquil, and resigned 
He took the Rhenish route to England, high 
Elate vith hopes, fulfilled their ecstasy. 

And interchanged with Constance’s own breath 
The sweet eternal vows that bound their faith 

To paint that being to a grovelhng mind 
AA^ere hke portraying pictures to the blind 
’Twas needful even infectiously to feel 
Her temper’s fond and firm and gladsome zeal. 

To share existence Mitli her, and to gain 320 

Sparks from her love’s electrifying chain 
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Of that pure pride \\liich lessening to her breast 
Life s ills f,a\ e all its joys a treble zest 
Before the mind completelj understood 

Tliat mighty truth — how happ^ are the good ’ 

E en when her light forsook him it bequeathed 
Ennobhng sorrow and her memorj breathed 
A sweetness that survived her living dajs 
As odorous scents outlast the censer s blaze 

Or if a trouble dimmed their golden joj 330 

Twas outward dross and not rnfused alloy 
Thexr home knew but affection s looks and speech' — 
A little Heaven above dissension s reach 
But midst her kindred there was strife and gall 
Save one congenial sister they were all 
Such foils to her bright intellect and grace 
As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race 
Her nature strove the unnatural feuds to heal 
Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal 
And though the w ounds she cured were soon unclosed 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed 34 * 

Oft on those errands though she went m vain 
And home a blank without her gave him pain 
He bore her absence for its pious end 
But pubhc gnef his spirit came to bond 
For war laid waste lus native land once more 
And German honour bled at every pore 
Oh ' were he there he thought to rallj back 
One broken band or pensh in the w rack ' 

Ivor think that Constance sought to move or melt 350 
His purpose hke herself she spoke and felt — 

\our fame is mine and I will bear all woe 
Eveept its loss ' — but with you let me go 
To arm you for to embrace jou from the fight 
Harm will not reach me — hazards will dehght ’ 
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He kneA\ those hazards better one campaign 
In England lie conjured her to remain, 

And she expressed assent, although her heart 
In secret had lesolved thej’- should not part 

How oft the Misest on misfortune’s shelves 360 
Are wrecked by crrois most unlike themselves' 
That little fault, that fraud of love’s romance. 

That plan’s concealment, wrought their vholc mis- 
chance 

He knev it not, preparing to embark 

But felt extinct his comfort’s latest spaik 

"When, ’midst those numbered da3s, she made repair 

Again to kindred worthless of her care 

^Tis true she said the tidings she could vritc 

Would make her absence on his heart sit light , 

But, haplessly, revealed not j’^ct her plan, 37 ° 

And left him m his home a loiiclj' man 

Thus damped in thoughts he mused upon the 
past 

’Tv as long since he had heaid fiom Udolph last. 
And deep misgmngs on his spirit fell 
That all vath Udolph’s household vas not veil 
’Tv as that too true prophetic mood of fear 
That augurs gnefs inevitably near. 

Yet makes them not less starthng to the mind 
IVlien come Least looked-for then of human land. 
His Udolph (’twas, he thought at fiist, his sprite) 380 
With mournful joy that morn surprised his sight 
How changed was Udolph ' Scarce Theodric duist 
Inquire lus tidings , he revealed the v orst 
‘ At first,’ he said, ‘ as Juba bade me teU, 

She bore her fate lugh-mindedly and veil. 

Resolved from common eyes her grief to hide, 

And from the vmrld’s compassion saved our pride , 
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Rut still her health gave wav to secret ^oe | 
And long she pined — for broken hearts die slou ' 
Her reason uent but came returning hke ^90 

The TV aming of her death hour — soon to stnke 
And all for ^\hich she now poor sufferer ' sighs 1 
Is once to see Theodnc ere she dies | 

IVhj should I come to tell you this caprice * 
Forgive me ’ for my mind has lost its peace 
I blame mjself and neer shall cease to blame 
That mj insane ambition for the name 
Of brother to Tlieodnc founded all 
Those high built hopes that crushed her b^ their fall 
I made her slight her mother s counsel sage 400 
But now mj parents droop inth grief and age 
And though mj sister s eyes mean no rebuke 
They overwhelm me with their dying look 
The journeys long but jou are full of ruth 
And she uho shares jour heart and knows its 
truth 

Has faith in jour affection far above 
Tlie fear of a poor dj mg object s love 
She has my Udolph he rephed tis true 
And oft we talk of Julia — oft of you 
Their con\erse came abruptly to a close 4io 

For scarce could each his troubled looks compose 
When visitants to Constance near akin 
(In all but traits of soul) were ushered in 
Thej brought not her nor midst their kindred band 
The sister who alone like her was bland 
But said — and smiled to see it gave him pain 
Tliat Constance would a fortnight jet remain 
Vexed by their tidings and the haughtj view 
They cast on Udolph as the jouth withdrew 
Theodnc blamed his Constance s intent 4 o 

The demons went and left him as they went 
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To lead, A\lion tliey "were gone beyond recall, 

A note from her loved hand explaining all 
She said that vith then house she only stayed 
That parting peace might vith them all be made ; 
But piayed for love to share his foreign life 
And shun all future chance of kindred strife 
He vrotc inth speed his soul’s consent to &a'\ 

The letter missed her on her homeward wa^ 

In SIX houis Constance was within his arms 430 
Moved, flushed, unlike her wonted calm of charms 
And breathless — wnth uplifted hands outspiead — 
Burst into tears upon his neck, and said — 

‘ I knew that those who brought your message laughed. 
With poison of their own to point the shaft, 

And this my one kind sister thought, \ et loth 
Confessed she feared ’twas true you had been wroth 
But here you are, and smile on me my pain 
Is gone, and Constance is herself again ’ 

His ecstasy, it may be guessed, was much, 440 
Yet pain’s extreme and pleasure’s seemed to touch 
"WHiat pride ' embracing beauty’s pci feet mould , 
MHiat terror ' lest his few lash words, mistold 
Had agonized her pulse to fevei’s heat 
But, calmed again, so soon it healthful beat 
And such sweet tones were in hei voice’s sound 
Composed herself, she breathed composure lound 

Fair being ' with what sympathetic giace 
She heard, bewailed, and pleaded Julia’s case 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 450 

‘ And go,’ she said, ‘ to-morrow wath youi friend , 
I’ll wait for your return on England’s shore 
And then w e’ll cross the deep, and part no more ’ 

To-morrow both his soul’s compassion drew 
To Julia s call, and Constance urged anew 
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That not to heed her no\% nould be to bind 
A load of pain for life upon lus mind 
He \\ent Mith Udolph — from his Constance went — 
Stifling alas * a dark presentiment 
Some ailment lurked c\cn whilst she smiled to 
mock 460 

His fears of harm from yester morning s shock 
■\Ieanwhile a faithful page he singled out 
To watch at home and follow straight his route 
If aught of threatened change her health should 
show 

With Udolph then he reached the house of woe 

That winters e\e how darklv Natures brow 
Scowled on the scenes it hghts so lo\el> now • 

The tempest raging 0 er the realms of ice 
Shook fragments from tlie rifted precipice 
And whilst their falling echoed to the wind 4 0 
The wolfs long howl m dismal discord joined 
While white >on waters foam was raised m clouds 
That wlurled like spirits wailing in tlicir shrouds 
Mithout was Nature s elemental dm — 

And beauty died and friendship wept withm' 

Sweet JuUa though her fate was finished half 
Still knew him — smiled on lum with feeble laugh — 
And blessed him till she drew her latest sigh ' 

But lo ' while Udolph 8 bursts of agony 
And age s tremulous waitings round him rose 480 
^Vhat accents pierced him deeper jet than those ’ 
Twas tidings by his English messenger 
Of Constance — brief and ternble they were 
She still was hving when the page set out 
From home but whether now was left in doubt 
Poor Juba ' saw he then thy death s relief 
Stunned into stupor more than wrung with gnef * 
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It Mas not stiange , foi m the human breast 
Tuo mastei -passions cannot co-c\ist, 

And that alaim Mhich noM usuipcd lus liram 490 
Slmt out, not only peace, but othci pain 
’T^as fancying Constance undcrncatli the shioiid 
Tliat coveicd Julia made him first Mcop loud, 

And tear himself aMay fiom them that Mopt 
Fast lull lying homcMard, night nor day he slept. 
Till, launched at sea, he dreamt that his soul’s saint 
Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, faint. 

O’er cataiacts of blood AMakc, he blessed 
The shore , nor hope left uttcrl}' his breast. 

Till reaching home, teriific omen ' there 500 

The straM'-laid sticct preluded lus dcspaii 
The seiv’^ant’s look — the table that revealed 
His letter sent to Constance last, still scaled — 
Though speech and hearing left him, told too clear 
That he had now to suffer — not to feai 
He felt as if he ne’er should cease to feel — 

A wretch live-broken on misfortune’s wheel 
Hei death’s cause — he might make his peace with 
Heaven, 

Absolved from guilt, but never self-forgi\en 

The ocean has its ebbings — so has grief , 510 

’Tw’as vent to anguish, if ’twas not relief 
To lay his brow' e’en on hei death-cold cheek 
Then first he heard her one kind sister speak 
She bade him, m the name of Heaven, forbear 
With self-reproach to deepen lus despair 
‘ ’Tw'as blame,’ she said, ‘ I shuddei to i elate 
But none of yours, that caused oui darling’s fate , 
Her mother (must I call her such ?) foresaw. 

Should Constance leave the land, she would with- 
draw 
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Our House s charm against the world s neglects 5 o 
The only gem that drew it some respect 
Hence when you went she came and \amly spoke 
To change her purpose — grew incensed and broke 
With execrations from her kneeling child 
Start not > j our angel from her knee rose mild 
Feared that she should not long the scene outhve 
\ct bade een you the unnatural one forgive 
Till then her ailment had been sbght or none 
But fast she drooped and fatal pains came on 
Foreseeing their e\ent she dictated 530 

And signed these words for jou Tlie letter said — 

Theodne this is destiny above 
Our pow er to baffle bear it then mv lo\ e ' 

Ra\ 0 not to learn the usage I have bornt 
For one true sister left me not forlorn 
And though } ou re absent in another land 
Sent from me by my own well meant command 
Your soul I know as firm is kmt to mine j 

As these clasped hands m blessing ^ou now 30m / 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate — S4‘> 

E en now my suffenngs are not very great 
And when your griefs first transports shall subside 
I call upon your strength of soul and pnde 
To pay my memorj if tis worth the debt | 

Lo\ e s glorying tribute — not forlorn regret I 
I charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection s balmy not its bitter cup 
My pardoning angel at the gates of Heaven 
Shall look not more regard than you have given 
T o me and our life s union has been clad 550 
In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e er had 
Shall gloom be from such bright remembrance cast ^ 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 
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No ' imaged m the sanctuary of youi bieast, 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at lest , 
And let contentment on your spirit shine, 

As if its peace were still a pait of mine 
Eor if you war not proudly with your jiain, 

For you I shall have w'orse than lived in vain 
But I conjure your manhness to beai 560 

My loss with noble spirit — not despaii 
I ask jmu by our love to promise this. 

And kiss these words, where I have left a kiss, — 
The latest from my hving lips for yours ’ 

Words that w'lll solace him while life endures 
For, though his spirit from affliction’s suige 
Could ne’er to life, as life had been, emerge. 

Yet still that mind whose harmony elate 
Rang sw'eetness, even beneath the crush of fate. 
That nund in whose regard all things were placed 570 
In views that softened them, or hghts that graced. 
That soul’s example could not but dispense 
A portion of its OAvn blessed influence. 

Invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 
Wluch Fortune cannot give, nor take away 
And, though he mourned her long, ’tw as with such w’oe 
As if her spirit watched him still below 


NOTES TO THEODRIC 

Note to Line 3 

That gave the glacier-tops their richest glow 
The sight of the glaciers of Switzerland, I am told, has often 
disappointed travellers who had perused the accounts of their 
splendour and sublimity given by Bourrit and other describers of 
Swiss scenery Possibly Bourrit, who had spent his life in an 
enamoured familiarity with the beauties of Nature m Switzerland, 
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rnsj have leaned to the romantic aile of deaenplion. One can 
(lardon a man for a foit of i IoUtr\ of thoac ImpcMin'* ol Jeet of 
Nature «!iich 1 eightcn our i Icaa of the Waut) of Nature or 
ProTi Icnce wlien we reflect tliat the Rlael r*— ihoM* aca^ of ire- 
are not onl> aid hme I ut uwf il lhe\ are the meal at tihlerevr 
Toim which aupplj ll e principal nvrra of 1 uropr an I il r 
annua] meltin'* L m prnimrtian to the aummer tirat wl Ich (In 
up tho*c nvrr* an 1 malet them nee I that auj i !v 
That the picturrwjue gran 1 oroftl plaeicm al o*iI I aometlmri* 
disappoint the traveller will n t aeem aurpci ms to an> one wl » 
has lieen much fn a ninunUlnoti cminlrj an I recollect tlial ll 
leauts of Nature in auch countfiea 1 not on1> varialt 1 t 
tapnciou lj> 1 pen I nl on tl e wealf r atel aun 1 me T1 ere are 
about four hun lre<l liflrrrnt pUeieiw * acronlmn to tl e coinj ula 
tion of M lloumi l»-t*een >lont ItUnc an 1 tl>e fmnti'*n( of it « 
Tyrol Tl c full cflrcl of ll e mwl loftj an 1 ( leture^rju of tl em 
can of course onlv la* pewluce*n j the richest ami aarme 1 1 g| t of 
theatmwplere ami the very I eat w! kI 111 immates tl m mu l 
have A chan tng Infltienee on ntant of tlele appramnerv. I 
im pme it t owms; to this circum (aner tun the ca tultv 
and rhan''val leness of tl e a( {caranee rfaomeof ti placwra that 
the imj rrwion nu 1 bj them on tl mm I of otlier an 1 more 
transient tfavellen I are Icen W enehantinp tl anti fecdrseTil>ed 
by M Iloumt On one oeeaaion M Itmimlacem Trntoa|«eal 
of a post pi enomenon an 1 certainly one wlieli no otl t iwtatoe 
atteata In tl e aame t rms when t e mjw that tl ere oner e jl ted 
between lie han I I Steig anl Ijmterlnm a pa ape ami Id 
ampular glaeicm, aomctimes rrsemllmg magical towns of ire 
with pilaster*. p)TamI 1 column aniobri It* rrflectmi; to the 
«un til mmt I nil ant I u a of the finest gem 

'f Itoumla leecrfition of tl C lacier of the Ithone |s (juit 
enchanting — To form an i lea, heaay* ofthl •iiicrbaprctacle 
fi urc m your mm 1 a aeafToI ling of tnin*|«rent ice fillinR a aiiace 
of two miles n mg to tl e clou I anl darting floslirt of light like 
the atm. Nor w re (he wvend part* lea* magnlfrenl anl aiir 
pri in One might acc aa it were I? e atrreta an I I uil Imps of a 
<it> erected intlcformof anamflith atre andemliellt hed with 
pieces of water cacade* an I torrenta. Tl cfTecta were as pro- 
di lous a the iinmen It} anl tic height — tlio niewt beautiful 
azure the most splendid wlitc the regular apicnranec of a 
thousand p}Taniids of ice — are more ra y to bo imagined t! an 
desenbed — Boumt ui IM 

‘ Occup}mg if taUn together a turface of 130 square leaguer 

CAUrnEU. r 
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Note to LI^^ 9 

From heights browsed by the bounding bouquehn 
Laboide, in his Tableau de la Suisse, gives a curious account 
of this animal, the wild shaip cry and elastic movements of which 
must heighten the picturesque appeaiance of its haunts — 
‘ Nature,’ says Laborde, ‘ has destined it to mountains co\ ered 
with snow if it IS not e\posed to keen cold it becomes blind 
Its agility in leaping much surpasses that of the chamois, and 
would appear inciedible to those who have not seen it Theie is 
not a mountain so high or steep to which it will not trust itself 
provided it has room to place its feet , it can scramble along the 
highest wall, if its surface be rugged ’ 

Note to Line 15 
Enamelled moss 

The moss of Switzerland, as well ns that of the Tyrol, is remark- 
able for a bright smoothness approaching to the appearance of 
enamel 


Note to Line 13C 

How dear seemed even the waste and wild Shreckhorn 
The Schreckhorn means, m German, the Peak of Teiror 

Note to Line 141 

Blindfold his native hills he would have knoivn > 

I have here availed myself of a striking expression of the 
Emperor Napoleon respecting his recollections of Corsica which is 
recorded m Las Cases’ History of the Emperor's Abode at St Helena 



IHE PILGRIM OP GLENCOE 

(First published m lb42) 


The sunset shedjs a horizontal smile 
0 er Highland frith and Hebndean isle 
^\hlIe gav uith gambols of it 6nny shoals 
fhe glancing A\a\e rejoices as it rolls 
\^ith atreamered busses that distinctly shine 
\U downward pictured in the glassy brine 
Whose crews with faces brightening m the t>un 
Keep measure w ith their oars and all in one 
Strike up th old Gaelic song Sw eep row ere ew cop ' 
The fisher s glorious spoils are in the deep lo 

Day sinks but twilight owes the traveller soon 
To reach his bourne a round unclouded moon 
Bespeaking long undarkened hours of time 
False hope ' the Scots are steadfast — not their clime 
\ war worn soldier from the western land 
Seeks Cona s v ale bv Balliboula s strand — 

The \ ale by eagle haunted cliffs o erhung 
Wliere Fingal fought and Ossian s harp w as strung 
Our veteran s forehead bronzed on sultry plains 
Had stood the brunt of thirty fought campaigns 20 
He well could \ouch the sad romance of wars 
And count the dates of battles by his scars 
For he had ser\ed where o er and o er again 
Britannia s onflamme had lit the plain 
Of glory — and \ictorious stamped her name 
On Ouduiardc s and Blenheim s fields of fame 
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Nine times in battle field liis blood had streamed, 
Yet vivid still hib veteran blue eye gleamed , 

Full A\ell he bore his knapsack — unoppressed — 

And marched vith soldier-hkc elected crest 30 

Noi sign of even loquacious age he wore, 

Save when he told his life’s ad\enturcs o’er 
Some tired of these , for terms to him were dear 
Too tactical by far for \ulgar car , 

As when he talked of rampait and ravine, 

And trenches fenced with gabion and fascine 
But when his theme possessed him all and whole. 
He scorned proud puzzling words and warmed the 
soul , 

Hushed groups hung on his hps with fond surprise, 
That sketched old scenes like pictuics to their e\cs 
The w'lde w'ar-plain, with banners glowing bright, 41 
And bayonets to the farthest stretch of sight 
The pause, more dreadful than the peal to come 
From volleys blazing at the beat of dium, 

Till all the fields of thundering lines became 
Twm level and confronted sheets of flame 
Then to the charge, when Marlbio’s hot pursuit 
Trod Fiance’s gilded lilies underfoot, 

He came and kindled — and with martial lung 
Would chant the very march then trumpets sung <^0 

The old soldier hoped, ere evening’s light should fail, 
To reach a home south-east of Cona’s vale , 

But, looking at Ben Nevis, capped wnth snow. 

He saw^ its mists come curling down below 
And spread white darkness o’er the sunset glow 
Fast rolling like tempestuous Ocean’s spray. 

Or clouds from troops in battle’s fiery day, 

So dense, his quarry ’scaped the falcon’s sight , 

The owd alone exulted, hating light 
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Benighted thus our pilgrim groped hi** ground 6o 
Half twixt the nver s and the cataract s sound 
At last a sheep dog s bark informed his ear 
Some human habitation might be near 
Anon sheep bl^atings rose from rock to rock — 
Tuas Luath hounding to their fold the flock 
Ere long the cock s obstreperous clarion rang 
And next a maid s sweet voice that spinning sang 
\t Hst amidst the greensward (gladsome sight ') 

4. cottage stood with straw roof golden bright 

He knocked was welcomed in None asked his 
name o 

Nor whither he was bound nor whence he came 
But he w as beckoned to the stranger s seat 
Right side the chimney fire of blazing peat 
Blest hospitality makes not lier homo 
In w ailed pari s and castellated dome 
She flies the city s needv greedj crowd 
\nd shuns still more the mansions of the proud — 
The balm of 8a\age or of simple life 
A wild flower cut by cultures polished knife ’ 

The house no common sordid shieling cot So 

Spoke inmates of a comfortable lot 
The Jacobite white rose festooned their door 
The windows sashed and glazed the oaken floor 
The chimney graced, w itU antlers of the deer 
Tlie rafters hung with meat for winter cheer 
And all the mansion indicated plain 
Its master a superior shepherd swam 

Their supper came the table soon was spread 
W ith eggs and milk and cheese and barley bread 
The family were three — a father hoar 
hose age you d guess at seventy years or more 
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His son looked fifty , cheerful like her lord, 

His comely wife presided at the board 
All three had that peculiar courteous giace 
Which marks the meanest of the Highland race — 
Warm hearts that burn alike in weal and m oc, 

As if the north wind fanned their bosom’s gloM ' 

But wide unlike their souls old Norman’s eye 
Was proudly savage even in courtes'^ 

His sinevy shoulders each, though aged and lean. 
Broad as the curled Herculean head between loi 
His scornful hp, his eyes of yellow file. 

And nostrils that dilated quick with ire. 

With ever downw^ard-slanting shaggy brows. 

Marked the old lion you w ould dread to rouse 
Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 
In raids of red revenge and feudal strife 
Religious duty in revenge he saw 
Proud Honour’s right and Nature’s honest law , 
First in the charge, and foremost in pursuit no 
Long-breathed, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 
A match for stags — still fleeter w'hen tlie prey 
Was man, m persecution’s evil day 
Cheered to that chase by brutal bold Dundee 
No Highland hound had lapped more blood than he 
Oft had he changed the Covenantei’s breath 
From strains of psalmody to howds of death , 

And, though long bound to peace, it iiked him still 
His dirk had ne’er one hated foe to kill 

Yet Norman had fierce virtues that would mock 120 

Cold-blooded Tories of the modern stock 

Who starve the breadless poor wnth fraud and cant , 

He slew, and saved them from the pangs of want 

Ncr was his solitary laAvless charm 

Mere dauntlessness of soul and strength of ai in , 
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He had his moods of kindness now and then 
And feasted even well mannered Lowland men 
W ho blew not up his Jacobitiah flame 
“Nor prefaced w jth pretender Charles s name 
Fierce but bj sense and kindness not unwon 130 
He loved respected even bis wiser son 
'ind brooked from him expostulations sage 
Mhen all advisers else were spumed with rage 

Far happier times liad moulded Ronald s mind 
B\ nature too of more sagacious kind 
His breadth of brow and Roman shape of chin 
Squared well with the firm man that reigned within 
Contemning strife as childishness he stood 
With neighbours on kind terms of neighbourhood 
And w hilst his father s anger nought availed 140 
H %3 rational remonstrance never failed 
rull skilfully lie managed farm and fold 
M rote ciphered profitably bought and sold 
And blessed w ith pastoral leisure deeply took 
Delight to bo informed by speecli or book 
Of that wide world beyond his mountain home 
Mhere oft his curious fancy loaed to roam 
Oft while his faithful dog ran round his flock 
He read long hours when summer warmed the rock 
Guests w ho could tell him aught w ere w elcomed w arm 
E\cn pedlars news had to his mind a charm 151 
That hke an jnteJJectnaJ roa^joet atone 
Drew truth from judgements simpler than his own 
His soul s proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions like a minstrel boy 
Truth standing on her solid square from youth 
He worshipped— stern uncompromising truth 
Hia goddess kindlier smiled on him to find 
A \otary of her light in land so blind 
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She bade majestic liistorv unroll 
Broad views of public welfare to lus soul, 

Until he looked on clannish feuds and foes 
AVith scorn, as on the wais of kites and crows, 
Whilst doubts assailed him, o’er and o’ei again. 

If men were made for kings oi kings foi mcp 
At last, to Norman’s hoiror and dismay. 

He flat denied the Stuarts’ light to sway 

No blow'-pipe e\ei whitened furnace fire 
Quick as these words lit up lus father’s ire, 

Who envied even old Abraham foi his faith, 170 
Oi darned to put his only son to death 
He staited up ' in such a mood of soul 
The white bear bites his showman’s stirring pole , 
He danced too, and biought out, with snail and howl, 
‘ 0 Dia ' Dia ' and Dioul ' Dioul ' ’ 

But sense foils fury as the blowing whale 
Spouts, bleeds, and dyes the Aiaves without avail — 
Wears out the cable’s length that makes him fast. 
But, w'orn himself, comes up harpooned at last 
E’en so, devoid of sense, succumbs at length 180 
]\Iere strength of zeal to intellectual strength 

His son’s close logic so perplexed lus pate 

The old hero rather shunned than sought debate , 

Exhausting his vocabulary’s store 

Of oaths and nicknames, he could say no moie, 

But tapp’d lus mull, rolled mutely in lus chan, 

Oi only whistled Killiecrankie’s air 

Witch legends Ronald scorned — ghost, kelpie, wiaith. 
And all the trumpery of vulgar faith , 

Grave matrons even were shocked to hear lum slight 
Authenticated facts of second-sight , 191 
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Yet never flinched his mockery to confound 
The brutal superstition reigning round 

Reserved himself still Ronald loved to scan 
Men 8 natures— and he liked the old heartv man 
So did the partner of his heart and life 
Who pleased her Ronald ncer displeased his nife 
His sense tis true compared uith Norman s son 
Was commonplace — his tales too long outspun 
Yet Allan Campbell s sympathizing mind oo 

Had held large intercourse mth human kind 
Seen much and gaily graphically drew 
The men of e\ery country clime and hue 
Nor o\er stooped though soldier like his strain 
To ribaldry of mirth or oath profane 

went harmonious till the guest began 
To talk about his kindred chief and clan 
\nd wath his own. biography engrossed 
Marked not the changed demeanour of each host 
Nor how old choleric Norman s cheek became lo 
Flushed at the Campbell and Breadalbane name 
Assigning heedless of impending harm 
Xheir steadfast silence to his story s charm 
He touched a subject perilous to touch — 

Saying Midst this well known \ale I wondered 
much 

To lose my way In boyhood long ago 
I roamed and loved each pathway of Glencoe 
Trapped leverets plucked wild berries on its braes 
And fished along its banks long summer days 

But times grew stormy bitter feuds arose 20 
Our clan was merciless to prostrate foes 
I never palliated my chieftain s blame 
But mourned the sin and reddened for the shame 
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Of that foul morn (Heaven blot it from the -vear ') 
Whose shapes and shrieks still haunt my di earning 
ear 

What could I do ’ a serf — Glcnlyon s page 
A soldiei snorn at nineteen yeais of age , 

To have breathed one grieved remonstrance to our 
chief, 

The pit or gallons vould have cuied my grief 
Forced, passive as the musket in my hand, 2^0 
I marched vhen, feigning royalty’s command. 
Against the clan Macdonald Stairs’s lord 
Sent forth exterminating fire and sv ord , 

And troops at midnight through the vale defiled. 
Enjoined to slaughter voman, man, and child 
Mj clansmen manj’’ a year had cause to dicad 
The curse that day entailed upon their head 
Glenlyon’s self confessed the avenging spell 
I sav it light on him 

It so befell — 

A soldier from our ranks to death vas brought 240 
By sentence deemed too dreadful foi Ins fault , 

All vas prepared — the coffin and the cait 
Stood near twelve muskets levelled at his heart 
The chief, whose breast for ruth had still some room, 
Obtained reprieve a day before his doom , 

But of the awarded boon surmised no breath 
The sufferer knelt, blindfolded, vaiting death. 

And met it Though Glenlyon had desired 
The musketeers to watch before they fired , 

If from his pocket they should see he drew 250 
A handkerchief — their volley should ensue 
But if he held a paper in its place, 

It should be hailed the sign of pardoning grace 
He, in a fatal moment’s absent fit, 

Drew forth the handkerchief, and not tlie urit , 
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W ept 0 er the corpse and \\ rung his hands in n oe 
Crjing Here s thj curse igam — Glercoe • Glencoe’ 

Though thus his guest spoke feelings just and clear 
The cabin s patriarch lent impatient ear 
Wroth that beneath his roof ali\ingman 6o 

Should boast the suine blood of tin Campbell clan 
He hastened to the door — called out bis son 
To follow vail ed a space and thus begun — 

\ou ha^c not Ronald at this day to learn 
The oath I took beside father s cairn 
When ^ou i\ere but a babe a tuehemonth born 
Suorn on my dirk— faj all that s sacred suorn 
To he revenged for blood that cries to Heaven — 
Blood unforgi\ cable and unforgi\en 
But never power since then have I possessed o 
To plant my dagger in a Campbell s breast 
Nov here s a self accusing partisan 
Steeped m the slaughter of Macdonald s clan 
I scorn Ills civil speech and sweet lipped show 
Of pit\ — he is still our houses foe 
I II perjure not mvself — but sacrifice 
The caitiff ere to morrow s sun arise 
Stand ’ hear me — jou re mj son the deed is just 
And if I say it must be done it must 
\ debt of honour which clansmen crave 8o 
Their \erj dead demand it from the gra\e 
Conjuring then their ghosts he humbly prajed 
Their patience till the blood debt should be paid 

But Ronald stopped him — Sir Sir do not dim 
Your honour for a moments angrj whim 
Your soul s too just and generous were jou cool 
To act at once the as assin and the fool 
Bring me the men on whom revenge is due 
\nd I will dirk them w illmgl} as y ou ’ 
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But all the real authors of that black 290 

Old deed aie gone — you cannot bring them back 
And this poor guest, ’tis palpable to judge, 

In all his life ne’er bore our clan a grudge , 

Dragged Mhen a boy against his Mill to share 
That massacre, he loathed the foul affair 
Think, if your hardened heart be conscience-proof ; 
To stab a stranger underneath your roof ' 

One mIio has broken bread within your gate ’ 
Reflect before leflection comes too late 
Such ugly consequences there may be 300 

As judge and jury, rope and gallows-tree 
The days of dirking snugly are gone bj’’ 

Where could you hide the body privily. 

When search is made for ’t ’ ’ 

‘ Plunge it in yon flood. 

That Campbells crimsoned w itli our kindred blood ’ 

‘ Ay, but the corpse may float ’ 

‘ Pshaw ' dead men tell 
No tales — nor wull it float if leaded well 
I am determined ' ’ What could Ronald do ’ 

No house witlun ear- reach of his halloo. 

Though that w'ould have but pubhshed household 
shame 310 

He temporized w’lth wiatli he could not tame. 

And said , ‘ Come in , till mght put off the deed, 
And ask a few" more questions ere he bleed ’ 

They entered , Norman w'lth portentous air 
Strode to a nook behind the stranger’s chair. 

And, speaking nought, sat grimly in the shade. 
With dagger m his clutch beneath his plaid 
His son’s owm plaid, should Norman pounce lus 
prey. 

Was coiled thick round his arm, to turn away 
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Or blunt the dirk He purposed leaving free 3 o 
The door and giving Allan time to flee 
■Whilst he should -u resile Tivilh (no sale empnse) 

His father s maniac strength and giant size 
Meanwhile he could nouise communicate 
The impending peril to hia anxious mate 
But she convinced no tnfling matter non 
Disturbed the wonted calm of Ronalds brow 
Divined too well the cause of gloom that lowereo 
And «at with speechless terror overpowered 
Her face w as pale so lately blithe and bland 310 
The stocking knitting wire shook m her hand 
But Ronald and the guest resumed their thread 
Of converse still its theme that day of dread 
Aluch said the veteran much as I bemoan 
That deed when half a hundred jears have flown 
Still on one circumstance I can reflect 
That mitigates the dreadful retrospect 
A mother with her child before us flew 
1 had the hideous mandate to pursue 
But svnft of foot outspeeding bloodier men ^4° 
I chased 0 ertook her m the winding glen 
And showed her palpitating where to save 
Herself and infant in a secret cave 
Nor left them till I saw that they could mock 
Pursuit and search within that sheltering rock 

Heavens’ Ronald cried in accents gladlj wild 

That vioman was my mother — ^I the child ' 

Of you unknown by name she late and air 
Spoke wept and ever blessed you in her prajer 
Even to her death descnbing vou withal 350 
A w ell looked florid j outh blue eyed and tall 
Tliej rose exchanged embrace the old lion then 
Upstarted metamorphosed from his den 
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Saying, ‘ Come and make ihj’’ liome A\ith ufe foi life, 
Heaven-sent preservei of my child and vife 
] feai ihou’rt poor that Hanoverian thing 
Ilev ards his soldiers ill ' ‘ God save the king ' ’ 

AVith hand upon his heart, old Allan said, 

‘ I vear his uniform, I cat his biead. 

And, vhilst I’ve tooth to bite a cartiidge, all 3O0 
Foi him and Britain’s fame I’ll stand or fall ’ 

‘ Biavo ' ’ cried Ronald , ‘ I commend jmui zeal ’ 
Quoth Norman, ‘ and I see your heart is leal , 

But I have prayed mj' soul ma^’^ never thiive 
If thou shouldst leave tins house of our^ alive, 

Nor shalt thou , in this home protiact thj bieath 
Of easy life, noi leave it till thy death ’ 

The following morn arose serene as glass. 

And red Ben Nevis shone like molten brass 
While suniise opened fioners vith gentle foice 370 
The guest and Ronald valked in long discoui'se 
‘ Words fail me,’ Allan said, ‘ to thank aright 
Your father’s kindness shown me yesternight , 

Yet scarce I’d wish my latest days to spend 
A fireside fixture with the deaiest friend 
Besides, I’ve but a fortniglit’s fuilough now 
To reach Macalhn More, beyond Lochov 
I’d fain memoiiahze the pov ers that be 
To deign remembrance of my v ounds and me , 

My life-long service never bore the brand 380 

Of sentence, lash, disgrace or reprimand 
And so I’ve written, though in meagre style 
A long petition to lus Grace Argyle , 

I mean, on 1 caching Innerara’s shore. 

To leave it safe within his castle door ’ 

‘ Nay,’ Ronald said, ‘ the letter that you bear 
Entrust it to no lying varlet’s care , 
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But 8a\ a soldier of King George demands 
Access to leave it m the Dukes own hands 
But show me first the epistle to jour chief — 390 
Tis nought unless succinctlj clear and brief 
Great men have no great patience when they read 
And long petitions spoil the cause they plead 

That day saw Ronald from the field full soon 
Return and when they all had dined at noon 
He conned the old man s memorial — lopped its length 
And gave it style simplicitj and strength 
Twas finished in an hour — and m the next 
Transcribed bj Allan m perspicuous text 

At evening he and Ronald shared once more 400 
A long and pleasant walk bj Conas shore 
I d press you quoth his host — ( I need not say 
How warmly) ever more with us to staj 
But Charles intends tis said in these same parts 
To try the fealty of our Highland hearts 
Tis m3 belief that he and all his line 
Have — saving to be hanged — no right divine 
From whose mad enterprise can onR flow 
To thousands slaughter and to mjnads woe 
Aet have they stiired my fathers spirit sore 410 
He flints his pistols — whets his old clavmor'' — 

And longs as ardently to join the fray 

As boy to dance who hears the bagpipe plav 

Though calm one dav the next disdaining rule 

He d gore veur red coat like an angry bull 

I told him and he owned it might be so 

A our tempers never could m concert flow 

But Alark he added Ronald • from our door 

Let not this guest depart forlorn and poor 

Let not j our souls the niggardness evince 4 o 

Of Lov\land pedlar or of German prince 
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He gave you life — then feed him as jou’tl feed 
Your very father vere lie cast in need ” 

He gave — jou’ll find it bv 5'our bed to-nigbl, 

A leathern purse of crowns, all steiling bright 
You sec I do you kindness not by stealth 
My wife — no advocate of squandering wealth 
Vows that it would be parricide, 01 worse, 

Should we neglect you — here ’s a silken ]mnie. 

Some golden pieces through the nctwoik shine, 430 
’Tis proffered to you fiom her heart and nunc 
But come ' no foolish dclicacj , no ' 

We own, but cannot cancel what we owe — 

This sum shall duly i each j on once a \ car ’ 

Poor Allan’s fun owed face and flowing tcai 
Confessed sensations which he could not speak , 

Old Norman bade him farewell, kindly meek 


At morn the smiling dame rejoiced to pack 
With viands full the old soldioi’s ha\crsack 
He feared not hungry grass with such a load, 410 
And Ronald saw him miles upon his road 


A march of three days brought him to Loclifyne. 
Argyle, struck with his manly look benign. 

And feeling interest in the veteran’s lot, 

Created him a sergeant on the spot 
An invalid, to serve not but with pay 
(A mighty sum to him), twelve pence a day 
‘ But have you heard not,’ said Macalhn j\Iore, 

‘ Charles Stuart ’s landed on Eriska’s shore. 

And Jacobites are arming ’ ’ ‘ What ' indeed ' 430 

Arrived ’ then I’m no more an invalid , 

My new-got halbert I must straight employ 
In battle ’ ‘ As you please, old gallant boy 
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"iour gre> liairs veil might plead excuse tis true 
But nov s the time v e want such men as you 
In brief at Irmerara Allan stayed 
And joined the banners of Argyle s brigade 

Aleanwhile the old cholenc shepherd of Glencoe 
Spurned all advice and girt himself to go 
IVhat vas tto him that foes would poind their fold 
Their lease their very beds beneath them sold * 4C1 
And firmly to his text he vould have kept 
Though Ronald argued and his daughter wept 
But midst the impotence of tears and prayer 
Chance snatched them from proscription and despair 
Old Normans blood vas headward wont to mount 
Too rapid from his heart s impetuous fount 
And one day whilst the German rats he cursed 
An artery in his vise sensorium burst 
The lancet saved lum but how changed alas 4/0 
From him vho fought at Kilhecrankie s pass ' 

Tame as a spaniel timid as a cluld 
He muttered incoherent vords and smiled 
He vept at kindness rolled a vacant eje 
And laughed full often vhen he meant to crj 
Poor man ' whilst in this lamentable state 
Came Allan back one morning to Ins gate 
Hale and unburdened bj the voes of eild 
And fresh vitli credit from CuUoden s field 
Tuas feared at first the sight of him might touch 480 
The old Macdonald s morbid mind too much 
But no 1 though Norman knew him and disclosed 
Even rallying memory he was still composed 
Asked all particulars of the fatal fight 
And onlj hea\ ed a sigh for Charles s flight 
Then said v^th but one moment 8 pnde of air 
It might not have been so had I been there ' 

CUrPBELL K 
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Few days elapsed till lie reposed beneath 
His grey cairn on the wild and lonely lieatli , 

Son, friends, and kindred of Ins dust took leave, 490 
And Allan, v itli the crape bound round his sleeve 

Old Allan now hung up his sergeant’s sv ord, 

And sat, a guest for life, at Ronald’s board 
He waked no longer at the barrack’s drum, 

Yet still you’d see, when peep of day was come. 
The erect tall red-coat, wallang pastures round. 

Or delving with his spade the garden ground 
Of cheerful temper, habits strict and sage, 

He reached, enjoyed a patriarchal age — 

Loved to the last by the Macdonalds Neai 500 
Their house his stone was placed w ith many a tear , 
And Ronald’s self, in stoic virtue brave, 

Scorned not to w'eep at Allan Campbell’s grave 


NOTES TO THE PILGRIM OF GLENCOE 

Introductory Note 

I received the substance of the tradition on -which this poem is 
founded, in the first instance, from a friend in London, who -wrote 
to Matthew N Macdonald, Esq , of Edinburgh He had the 
kindness to send me a circumstantial account of the tradition , 
and that gentleman’s knowledge of the Highlands, as -well as his 
particular acquaintance with the district of Glencoe, leave me no 
doubt of the incident having really happened I have not 
departed from the mam facts of the tradition as reported to me by 
Mr Macdonald , only I have endeavoured to colour the personages 
of the story, and to make them as distinctive as possible 

Note to Line 17 

The vale by eagle-haunted d%ffs o’crhnng 
The valley of Glencoe, unparalleled in its scenery for gloomy 
grandeur is to this day frequented by eagles When 1 1 isited the 
spot within a year ago I saw several perch at a distance Only one 
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of them came so near me that I did not wish him any nearer He 
favoured me with a full and continued view of his noble person 
and with the exception ol the African eagle which I saw wheeling 
and hovenng over a corps of the Ftench army that were marching 
from Oran and who seemed to linger over them with delight 
at the sound of their trumpets as if they were about to restore his 
image to the Gallic standard I never saw a prouder bird than 
this hlacL eagle of Glencoe 

I was unable from a hurt in my foot to leave the carriage hut 
the guide mformed me that if I could go nearer the sides of the 
glen 1 should see the traces of houses and gardens once belonging 
to the unfortunate inhabitants As it was I never saw a spot 
where I could less suppose human beings to have ever dwelt 
I asked the guide how these eagles subsisted he replied on the 
Iambs and the fawns of Lord Breadalbane — Lambs and fawns 
I Said and how do they subsist for t cannot see verdure enough 
to graze a rabb t ? I suspect I added that these birds make 
the cliffs only their country houses and that they go down to the 
Lowlands to find their provender — Ay ay replied the High 
lander it is very possible for the eagle can gang far for lus 
breakfast 

Note to Lt^E lio 

God and the Devd a favourite ejaculation of Highland saints 

Note to Lise 180 
A mull IS a snufi horn 

Note to Lias 188 

n xtch legends Ronald scorned — ghost kelpxt icraxlh 
The most dangerous and mal gnant creature of Highland 
auperstition was the kelpie or water horse wh ch was supposed 
to allure women and children to his subaqueous haunts and there 
devour them sometimes he would swell the lake or torrent 
beyond its usual limits and overwhelm the unguarded traveller 
in the flood The shepherd as he sat on the brow of a rock on 
a summers evening often fancied he saw this sn mal dashing 
along the surface of the lake or browsmg on the pasture ground 
upon its verge — Browns History of tht H gMand Clans vol i 106 
In Scotland according to Dr John Brown it is yet a supersti 
t ous pr nciple that the vra (k the omen or messenger of death, 
appears in the resemblance of one in danger immediately preced ng 
d ssolution This ommous form purely of a spiritual nature 
K 
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seems to testify that the exaction (extinction) of life approaches 
It was wont to be exhibited, also, as ‘ a little rough dog,’ when it 
could be pacified by the death of any other being ‘ if crossed and 
conjuied in time ’ — Brown’s Superstitions of the Highlands, p 182 
It happened to me, early in life, to meet with an amusing 
instance of Highland superstition with legard to myself I lived 
in a family of the Island of Mull, and a mile or two from their house 
there was a burial ground without any church attached to it, on 
the lonely mooi The cemetery was enclosed and guarded by 
an iron railing, so high that it was thought to be unscaleable 
I was, however, commencing the study of botany at the time, and 
thinking there might be some nice flowers and curious epitaphs 
among the grave-stones, I contrived, by help of my handkerchief, 
to scale the railing, and was soon scampering over the tombs , 
some of the natives chanced to perceive me, not in the act of 
climbing over to — but skipping over — the burial ground In a day 
01 two I observed the family looking on me with unaccountable, 
though not angry, seriousness , at last the good old grandmother 
told me, with tears in her eyes, ‘ that I could not h\ e long, for 
that my wraith had been seen ’ — ‘ And, pray, where ’ ’ — ‘ Leaping 
over the stones of the burial-ground ’ The old lady was much 
leheved to hear that it was not my wraith, but myself 
Akin to other Highland superstitions, but diffenng from them 
in many essential respects, is the behef — for superstition it cannot 
well be called (quoth the wise author I am quoting) — the 
second sight, by which, as Dr Johnson observes, ‘ seems to be 
meant a mode of seeing superadded to that which nature generally 
bestows , and consists of an impression made either by the mind 
upon the eye — or by the eye upon the mind, by which things 
distant 01 future are perceived and seen, as if they were present 
This receptive faculty is called Traioshe ^ in the Gaelic, which 
signifies a spectre or vision, and is neither voluntary nor constant , 
but consists in seeing an otheiwise invisible object, without any 
previous means used by the person that sees it for that end The 
vision makes such a lively impression upon the seers, that they 
neither see nor think of anything else except the vision, as long 
as it continues , and then they appeal pensive or jovial, according 
to the object which was represented to them ’ 

There are now few persons, if any (continues Dr Brown), who 
pretend to this faculty, and the belief in it is almost generally 
exploded Yet it cannot be denied that apparent proofs of its 
existence have been adduced, which have staggered minds not 
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prone to superstition- When the connexion between cau e and 
effect can be teeogmaed thmp which would others i e haTe 
appeared wonderful and almost incredible are viewed as ordinary 
occurrences The impossibility of accounting for such an extra 
ordinary phenomenon as the alleged faculty on philosophical 
principles or from the laws of nature must ever leave the matter 
suspended between rational doubt and confirmed scepticism 
Strong reasons for mcredulity aays Hr Johnson wiU teadilv 
occur This faculty of seeing thin<^ out of sight is local and 
commonly useless It is a breach of the common order of things 
without any visible reason or perceptible benefit It is ascribed 
only to a people very little enl ^htened and among them for the 
most part to the mean and ignorant 
In the whole history of Highland superstitions there is not a 
more curious fact than that Dr James Brown a gentleman of 
the Edmburgh bar m the nineteenth century should show himself 
a more abject beUerer m the truth of econd si^ht than Dr Samuel 
Johnson of London m the eighteenth centurv 

Note to Lise 2^ 

The p»/ or gaUotci tcould hate cured my jfie/ 

Until the year 1 4 the Highland lairds had the ne,ht of 
pumshmg serfs even capitally in so far that they often handed 
or imprisoned them m a pit or dungeon where they were starved 
to death But the law of I 46 for disarming the Highlanders 
and restrainmg the use of the Highland garb was followed up the 
following year bs one of a more radical and permanent de cription 
This was the act for abol shing the heritable jurisdictions wh ch 
though nece sary m a rude state of society were wholly incom 
patible with an adyanced state of civih ation By depnvmg the 
H ghland chiefs of their jud cial powers it was thought that the 
swaj which for centuries they bad held over their people would 
be gradually impaired and that by investing certain judge 
who were amenable to the legislature for the proper di charge of 
the r duties with the c vil and enm nal jun d ction enjoyed b\ 
the proprietors of the soil, the cause of good government would be 
promoted and the facilities for repce smg any attempts to di turb 
the public tranquillity increased 
Bv this act ( 0 George XL c 43) which was made to include the 
whole of Scotland all heritable jundctions of justiciary all 
regahties and hentable bailieries and constabular es (excepting 
the oEGce of high con table) and all tewartnes and sbenffshipa of 
smaller districts which were only parts of counties were d s olved 
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and tlie powers formerly vested in them were ordained to he 
exercised by such of the king’s courts ns these powers would have 
belonged to if the jurisdictions had never been granted All 
sheriffships and stewartrics not dissohcd b}’ the statute, namely 
those which comprehended whole counties where the} had been 
granted either heritably or for life, were resumed and annexed 
to the crown With the exception of the hereditary justiciary ship 
of Scotland, which was transferred from the family of Argxle to 
the High Court of Justiciary, the other jurisdictions were ordained 
to be vested in sheriffs-deputo or stewnrfs-depute, to be appointed 
by the king in every' shire or stewartry' not dissolved by the act 
As by the twentieth of Union all heritable offices and jurisdictions 
were reserved to the grantees as rights of property, compensation 
was ordained to be made to the holders, the amount of which was 
afterwards fixed by' Parliament, in terms of the act of Sederunt 
of the Court of Session, at one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 

Note to Ltnes 231-3 

1 marched — tihcn, fergntng royaltt/'s command. 

Against the dan Macdonald Stairs s lord 

Sent forth exterminating fire and sicord 

I cannot agree wnth Brown, the author of an able work, The 
History of the Highland Clans, that the affair of Glencoe has 
stamped indelible infamy on the Government of King William 111, 
if by this expression it be meant that William’s own memory is 
disgraced by' that massacre I sec no proof that William gave 
more than general orders to subdue the remaining malcontents of 
the Macdonald clan , and these orders, the nearer we trace them to 
the Government, are the more express in enjoining that all those 
who would promise to swear allegiance should be spared As 
these orders came down from the general Government to indi- 
viduals, they became more and more severe, and at last merciless, 
so that they ultimately ceased to be the real orders of Govemment 
Among these false agents of Govemment who appear with most 
disgrace is the ‘ Master of Stair,’ who appears in the business more 
like a fiend than a man When issuing his orders for the attack 
on the remainder of the Macdonalds in Glencoe, he expressed a 
liope m his letter ‘ that the soldiers would trouble the Government 
w ith no prisoners ’ 

It cannot be supposed that I would for a moment palliate this 
atiocious event by quoting the provocations not very long before 
offered by the Macdonalds in massacres of the Campbells But 
they may he alluded to as causes, though not excuses It is a 
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part of the melancholy instructton which hutory affords us that m 
themoralas well asm the physical world there is always a reaction 
equal to the action — The banishment of the floors from Spain to 
Africa was the chief cause of African piracy and Chnstian slavery 
among the Moors for centunc and since the reign of Wilham 111 
the Irish Orangemen have been the Algenncs of Ireland 

The affair of Glencoe was in fact only a Imgenng trait of horribly 
barbarous times though it was the more shocking that it came 
from that side of the political world which professed to be the 
more liberal s de and it occurred at a late time of the day when 
the minds of both parties had become comparatively civil ted 
the ^Vhlgs by the triumph of free principles and the Tones by 
personal ezpenence of the evils attending persecution \et that 
barbarism still snbsisted m too many mind professing to act on 
hberal pnnciples is but too apparent from this disgusting 
tragedy 

I once flattered myself that the Argyle Campbells from whom 
I am sprung bad no share m this massacre and a direct share they 
certainly had not But on inquiry 1 flod that they consented to 
shutting up the passes of Glencoe through which the Macdonalds 
might escape and perhaps relations of my great grandfather — 
I am afra d to count their distance or proximity— might be 
indirectly concerned m the cruelty 

But chldren are not answerable for the crimes of their fore 
fathers and I hope and trust that the descendants of Breadalbano 
and Glenlyou arc as much and justly at tbeir ease on thisaubject 
as I am 


Note to Ltne 348 

Late and air is Lowland Scots for late and early 

Note to Line 3<7 

MacallinMore is the Puke of Argyle Lochow is the Gaelic 
pronunciation of Lochawe 

Note to Live 384 
Innerara or Inneraora s Inverary 

Note to Line 440 

When the hosp table Highlanders load a parting guest with 
provi ons they tell him he will need them as he has to go over 
a great deal of hungry grass 
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Note to Lin> 4()} 

Chance snatch'd them from qmoicripfton and despair 

Many Highland families, at the outbreak of the rthtlhon in 
1745, iverc sa\ed from utter desolation lij the eontrnancis of 
some of their more sensible memliers, principally the e\omen, i^hn 
foresaw the consequences of the insurrection M lien I -was a \ outh 
in the Highlands I remember an old gentleman being pointed out 
to me, who, finding all other arguments fail, had, in conjunction 
"With his mother and sisters, bound the old Inird hand and foot. 
<and locked him up in his own cellar, until tlu news of the battle 
of Culloden had arni cd 

A device pleasanter to the reader of the anecdote, though not 
to the sufferer, was practised by a shrewd Highland dame, whose 
husband was Cliarlcs Stuart mad, and was determined to join the 
insurgents He told his wnfe at night that he should start early 
to-morrow morning on horseback ‘ Well, but you will allow me 
to make your breakfast before y on go ’ ’ — ‘ Oh y es ’ She accord- 
ingly prepared it, and, bringing in a full boiling kettle, poured it, 
by intentional accident, on his legs » 

[This poem, ‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ when first published in 
1842, was dedicated to William Beattie, MD, who afterwards 
wrote the Life of Campbell ] 
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0 CONNOR S CHILD 

OB ‘ THE FLOWER OP LO\E LIES BLEEDING 
(Wfitten eod of 180y) 


Oh ' once the harp of Innisfail 

Was strung full high to notes of gladne'is 

But jet it often told a tale 

Of more pre\aihng sadness 

Sad was the note and wild its fall 

As winds that moan at night forlorn 

Along the isles of Fion Gall 

When for 0 Connor s child to mourn 

The harper told how lone how far 

From any mansion s twinkling star 

From any path of social men 

Or \ oice but from the fox s den 

The lady m the desert dwelt 

And yet no wrongs no fear she felt 

Saj why should dwell in place so wild 

0 Connor s pale and lovelj child * 
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II 

Sweet lady ’ she no more inspires 
Green Erins hearts with beauty’s powei, 

As in the palace of her sires 

She bloomed a peerless flower 

Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 

The royal brooch, the jewelled ring, 

That o’er her dazzling whiteness shone 
Like dew^s on lilies of the spring 
Yet why, though fallen her brothers’ kerne. 
Beneath De Bourgo’s battle stern, 

While yet in Leinster unexplored. 

Her friends survive the Enghsh sw'ord , 
Wliji- lingers she from Erin’s host. 

So far on Galway’s slupwrecked coast , 
Why w^andeis she a huntress wild 
O’Connor’s pale and lovely child ’ 

m 

And, fixed on empty space, why burn 
Her eyes with momentary wuldness ’ 

And wherefore do they then return 
To more than w Oman’s mildness ’ 
Dishevelled are her raven locks , 

On Connocht Moran’s name she calls 
And oft amidst the lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals 
Placed in the foxglove and the moss 
Behold a parted warrior’s cross ' 

That IS the spot, wdiere evermore. 

The lady, at her shieling door. 

Enjoys that, in communion sweet, 

The living and the dead can meet 
For, lo ' to love-lorn fantasj’^, 

The hero of her heart is nigh 
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Bright as the bow that spans the storP 
In Erin s yellow \esture clod 
A son of light — a lo\ ely form 
He comes and mahes her glad 
Now on the grass green turf he sits 
His tasselled horn beside him laid 
Now o er the bills m chase he flits 
The hunter and the deer a shade ’ 

Sweet mourner ’ those are shadows vain 
That cross the twilight of her brain 
Yet she will tell you she is blest 
Of Connoeht Moran s tomb possessed 
More richly than in Aghnm s bow er 
When bards high praised her beauty s power 
And kneeling pages offered up 
The morat m a golden cup 

V 

A hero s bride ' this desert bower 
It ill befits thy gentle breeding 
And wherefore dost thou love this 
To call — mj love lies bleeding ’ 

This purple flower m> tears have nursed 
\ hero 8 blood supplied its bloom 
I love it for it was the first 
That grew on Connoeht Moran s tomb 
Oh ' hearken stranger to my voice ’ 

This desert mansion is my choice 
And blest though fatal be the star 
That led me to the wilds afar 
For here these pathless mountains free 
Gave shelter to my love and me 
And every rock and everj stone 
Bear witness that he was mj owm 
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VI 

‘ O’Connor’s child, I was the bud 
Of Erin’s royal tree of glory , 

But woe to them that vrapt in blood 
The tissue of mj^ story * 

Still as I clasp my burning brain 
A death-scene rushes on my sight , 

It rises o’er and o’er again, 

The bloody feud, the fatal night. 

When, chafing Connocht Moran’s scorn, 
They called my hero basely born. 

And bade him choose a meaner biide 
Than from O’Connor’s house of pride 
Their tribe, they sard, their high degree. 
Was sung in Tara’s psaltery 
Witness their Eath’s victorious brand 
And Cathal of the bloody hand , 

Glory (they said) and pov er and honour 
Were in the mansion of O’Connor 
But he, my loved one, bore in field 
A meaner crest upon Ins shield 


VII 

‘ Ah, brothers ' vhat did it avail 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the pale 
And stemmed De Bourgo’s chivalry ’ 
And what was it to love and me 
That barons by your standard rode ^ 
Or beal-fires for your jubilee 
Upon a hundred mountains gloved ’ 
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What though the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the North Sea foam ^ 
Though je your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied ’ 
\o — let the eagle change his plume 
The leaf its hue the flower its bloom 
But ties around this heart were spun 
That could not w ould not be undone ’ 


\in 

At bleating of the wild watch fold 
Thus sang my love — Oh come with me 
Our bark is on the lake behold 
Our steeds are fastened to the tree 
Come far from Castle Connor s clans 
Come with thy belted forestere 
And I beside the lake of swans 
Shall hunt for thee the fallow deer 
A,nd build thy hut and bring thee home 
The wild fowl and tlie honeycomb 
And bemes from the wood provide 
And pla> my c arahech by thj side 
Then come my love* — How could I stay 
Our nimble staghounds tracked the way 
And I pursued by moonless skies 
The light of Connocht Moran s ejes 


IX 

And fast and far before the star 
Of daj spring rushed we through the glade 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawm 
Of Castle Connor fade 
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Sweet was to us the hermitage 
Of this unploughed, untrodden shore , 

Like birds all joyous from the eage 
For man’s neglect ue loved it more 
And well he kneu, my huntsman dear, 

To search the game uith hauk and spear , 
While I, his evening food to dress, 

Would sing to him in happiness 
But oh that nudnight of despair 
When I uas doomed to lend my haii ' 

The night to me of shrieking sorrow ' 

The night to him that had no morrow ' 

X 

‘ When all was hushed, at eventide, 

I heard the baying of then beagle 
“ Be hushed ' ” my Connocht Moran cued, 

“ ’Tis but the screaming of the eagle ” 

Alas ’ ’tw'as not the eyrie’s sound , 

Their bloody bands had tracked us out 
Up-hstemng starts our coudiant hound. 

And, hark ' again, that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers 
Spare — spare him ' Brazil > Desmond fieioe ' 
In vain ' no voice the adder charms , 

Their weapons crossed my sheltering arms 
Another’s sw’ord has laid him low’- 
Another’s and another’s , 

And every hand that dealt the blow 
Ay me ' it was a brother’s ' 

Yes, when his moamngs died awuy 
Their iron hands had dug the clay 
And o’er his burial turf they trod. 

And I beheld — oh God ’ oh God ' 

His life-blood oozing from the sod ' 
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XI 

Warm m his death wounds sepulchred 
Alas ' my warrior 8 spint brave 
Nor mass nor ulla luUa heard 
Lamenting soothe his grave 
Dragged to their hated mansion back 
How long in thraldom s grasp I lay 
I knew not for my aoul was black 
And knew no change of night or day 
One mght of horror round me grew 
Or if I saw or felt or knew 

hut vs hen tho?,e grvm svsagefe. 

The angry brothers of mj race 
Glared on each eye ball e aching throb 
And checked my bosoms power to sob 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death watch to mv ear 

tn 

But Heaven at last my soul s eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire 
I woke and felt upon my lips 
A piophetess s fire 
Thnce in the east a war drum beat 
I heard the Saxon s trumpet sound 
And ranged as to the judgement seat 
My guilty trembling brothers round 
Clad in the helm and shield they canie 
For now De Bourgos sword and flame 
Had ravaged Ulster s boundaries 
And hghted up the midnight skies 
The standard of 0 Connors Swaj 
Was in the turret w here I lay 
That standard with so dire a look 
As ghastly shone the moon and pale 
I gave that ev cry bosom shook 
Beneath its iron mail 
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XIII 

‘ “ And go ’ ” 1 ciicd, “ the combat seek, 

Ye heaits that nnappallcd bore 
The anguish of a sister’s shuck, 

Go ' and return no inoic ' 

Foi sooner guilt the ordeal biand 
Shall grasp unliurt, than "sc shall hold 
The bannei uith victouous hand, 

Beneath a sister’s curse unrolled ” 

0 stianger ' bj' my country’s loss * 

And by nij' love ' and by the Cioss ' 

1 svcai I ne\ei could ha\c spoke 
The cuise that seseicd natuie’s >okc, 

But that a spirit o’ci me stood 

And filed me vith the unithful mood, 

And ficiuy to my heart nas given 
To speak the malison of heaven 

XI v 

‘ They Mould ha\e ciosscd themsehes, all mute , 
Thej'^ Mould have piaycd to buist the ‘•pell , 

But at the stamping of my foot 
Each hand doA\ n poM ci less fell ’ 

“ And go to Athumec ' ” 1 cued 
“ High lift the bannei of joui pude ’ 

But knoM’ that Mliere its sheet uni oils 
The M eight of blood is on your souls ' 

Go Mheie the havoc of youi keine 
Shall float as high as mountain fern ' 

Hen shall no moie youi mansion knOM , 

The nettles on your health shall groM ' 

Dead as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your Aialls shall be 
The gloiy of O’Connor’s blood ' 

Am ay ’ aMay to Athunree ’ 
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Where downward when the eun shall fall 
The raven s w mg shall be j our pall ' 

A.nd not a vassal shall unlace 
Tlie vizor from your dying face ' 

xv 

A bolt that overhung our dome 
Suspended tiU my curse was given 
Soon as it passed these lips of foam 
Pealed in the blood red heaven 
Dire was the look that o cr their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw 
But now bcliold ' hke cataracts 
Come down the hills in view 

0 Connor s plumed partisans 
Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 
Were marching to their doom 

A sudden storm their plumage tossed 
A flash of hghtning o cr them crossed 
And all again w as gloom ' 

XVI 

Stranger ' I fled the home of grief 
At Connocht Jloran s tomb to fafl 

1 found the helmet of my chief 
His bow still hanging on our w all 
And took it down and vowed to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold 
Nor would I change my buried love 
Por any heart of hving mould 

No • for I am a hero s child 
1 11 hunt my quarry in the wild 
A^nd still my home this mansion make 
Of all unheeded and unheeding 
'Vnd cherish for my warriors sake 
The flower of love lies bleeding 

CA PDFLL 
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NOTES TO 0 CONNOR’S CHILD 
[This poem was first published alongwith an edition of ‘Gertrude 
of Wjoming ’ in the spring of 1810 ] 

Notf to Stanza I 
Inmsjml The ancient name of Ireland 

Note to Stan7\ II 

Kerne The plural of kern, an Irish foot-soldier In tins 
sense the word is used bj Shakespeare [Machclh, i ii 18 — ‘kcmcs 
and gallowglasses’] Gainsford, in liis Glories of England, eaj s — 
‘ They (the Irish) are desperate in revenge, and their kerne think 
no man dead until Ins head he off ’ 

Note to Stanza III 
Shchng A rude cabin or hut 

Notes to Stanza IV 

In Erin’s ycUoio testurc dad Yellow, djed from saffron, was 
the favourite colour of the ancient Irish When the Irish chief- 
tains came to make terms wnth Queen Elizabeth’s lord-lieutenant, 
we are told by Sir John Davis that they came to court in saffron- 
coloured uniform*; 

Moral A drink made of the juice of mulberr\ mi\cd with 
honey 

[In this stanza something of the stiain of Matthew Arnold’s 
Tristram and Iseult is anticipated ] 

Note to Stanza VI 
Their tribe, they said, their high degree, 
n as sung in Tara’s 'psaHerij 

The pride of the Irish in ancestry was so great, that, one of the 
O’Neals being told that Barrett of Castlemone had been there onR 
400 years, he replied that he hated the clo^vn as if he had come 
there but yesterday 

Tara was the place of assemblage and feasting of the pettj 
princes of Ireland Very splendid and fabulous descriptions are 
given by the Irish historians of the pomp and luxury of those 
meetings The psaltery of Tara was the grand national registci 
of Ireland The grand epoch of political eminence in the earR 
history of the Irish is the reign of their great and favourite monarch 
Ollam Fodlah, who reigned, according to Keating, about 950 j ears 
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before the Christian era Under htm was instituted the great le 
at Tara which it is pretended was a triennial convention of the 
states or a parliament the members of which were the Druids 
andothcr learned men who represented thepeople in that asseinblv 
\ er^ minute accounts are given by Irish annalists of the magni 
6ccnce and order of the c entertainments from which if credible 
we might collect the earliest traces of heraldry that occur m historv 
To preserve order and regulantj m the great number and > arittv 
of the members who met on such occasions the Irish hi torian 
inform us that when the banquet was ready to be iierved up thi 
lucid bearers of the princes and other members of the conven 
tion delivered in their shields and targets which vero readily 
distinguished by the coats of arms emblazoned upon them Ihe 
were arranged b> the grand manhai and principal herald and 
hung upon the walls on the right aide of the tabic and upon 
entering the apartments each member took his seat under hi 
respective shield or target without the slightc t disturbance 
The concluding da}s of the meetmg it ts alloweii by the Insh 
antiquaries were spent m very free excess of con%uialit> but 
the first SIX they saj were devoted to the examination and 
settlement of the annals of the kingdom These were piiblicU 
rehearsed When they had passed the approbation of the 
assembly they were transcribed into the authentic chronicles of 
the nation which was called the Register or Psalter of Tara 
Colonel ^ allancy gives a translation of an old Irish fragment 
found in Trimtj College Dublin m which the palace of the abovt 
assembly is thus ilescnbcd os it existed in the reign of Cormao — 
In the reign of Cormac the palace of Tara was nine hundred 
feet square the diameter of the surrounding rath so en dice or 
casts of a dart it contained one hundred end fifty a] artments 
one hundred and fifty dormitone or sleeping rooms for guards 
and sixty men in each the height was twenty scicn cubits 
there were one hundred and fifty common drinking horns, twelve 
doors and one thousand guests daily bes dcs princes orators and 
touel WAWtt viigivweb vS gefd vh'tvt wiwlft’tex 

and nobles The Irish descnption of the banquetmg hall i 
thus translated Twelve stalls or divisions in each win^ sixteen 
attendants on eacli side and two to each table one hundred 
guests m all 

^oTEs TO Stave* \II 
And stemmed De Bourgos thnvirj 
The house of 0 Connor had a right to boast of their \ ictor es 
over the English It was a chief of the 0 Connor race who gait 

I. 
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a check to the English champion Dc Coiircj, so famous for Ins 
personal strength, and for cleacing a helmet at one hlow of his 
snord, m the presence of the kings of France and England, whin 
the French champion declined the combat with him Though 
ultimately conquered by the English under I)t Eoiirgo, tin 
O’Connors had also humbled the pride of that name on a memor- 
able occasion mz when Waltci dc Boiirgo, an nuce''tor of that 
De Bourgo who won the battle of Athunrcc, had In come so 
insolent as to make c\ccssuc demands upon the tirntones of 
Connaught, and to bid dchance to all the rights and projxirtics 
reserved by the Irish chiefs, Acth O’Connnor, a near descendant 
of the famous Cathal, surnamed of the bloodj hand, rose against 
the usurper, and defeated the English so sceerelj that their 
general died of chagrin after the battle 

Or bcal-firc9 for your pihilcc 

The month of May is to this day called * Mi Beal tieniiie,’ i c 
the month of Beal’s fire, in the original language of Ireland, and 
hence, 1 believe, the name of the Bcltan festival m the Hmhlands 
These fires were lighted on the bummits of mountains (the Irish 
antiquaries say) in honour of the sun and are supjKi'Cd, bj 
those conjecturing gentlemen, to pro\c the origin of the Irish 
from some nation who worshipped Baal or Bcliis Many hills 
in Ireland still retain the name of ‘ Cnoc Grcine,’ 1 1 the hill of 
the sun , and on all are to bo seen the nuns of dniidicnl altars 

Note to ST\^zc Mil 
And play my darshech by thy side 
The clarshech, or harp, the principal musical instrument of the 
Hibernian bards, does not appear to be of Irish origin, nor indi- 
genous to any of the British islands The Britons undoubtedly 
were not acquainted with it during the residence of the Ronians 
m their country, as on all their coins on which musical instru- 
ments are represented w'e see only the Roman lyre, and not the 
British teyhn, or harp 

Notes to Stanza IX 
And saw at daxmi the lofty haion 
‘ Bawm,’ flora the Teutonic ‘ bawen ’ — to construct and secure 
with branches of trees — was so called because the primitive Celtic 
fortification was made by digging a ditch, throwing up a rampart, 
and on the latter fixing stakes, which were interlaced with boughs 
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of trees This word is used by Spenser but it is inaccurateh 
called by llr Todd his annotator an eminence 

[Lines 6 and 8 of this stanza are repeated from a well known 
passage m the Lines on Leattrtg a Scene tn Bavana ] 

J»OTE TO Stanza \I 

UUa-luIla The Irish lamentation for the dead 
LoTE TO Stanza XIII 
To apeal the nudtaon of heaven 
If the wrath which I have ascribed to the heroine of this little 
p ece should seem to exhibit her character as too unnaturally 
stripped of patriotic and domestic affections I must beg leave to 
plead the authority of Corneille in the representation of a similar 
passion I allude to the denunciation of Camilla in the tragedy of 
Horace When Horace accompanied by o soldier bearing the 
three swords of the Cunatii meets bis sister and invites her to 
congratulate him on his victory she expresses only her grief 
which be attributes at first only to her feelings for the loss of her 
two brothers but when she bursts forth into reproaches again t 
him as the murderer of her lover the last of tbs Curiatii he 
exclaims— 

0 Ciel ' qui vit jamais une pareille rage 
Crois*tu done que je sois insensible a 1 outrage 
Que je souffre en mon sang ce mortel desbonneur 
Aime aime cette moti qut fait notre bonheur 
£t prefers du moms au souvenir d un homme 
Ce qui doit ta naissance auz interets de Rome 
At the mention of Rome Camille breaks out into this apostrophe — 

‘ Rome 1 unique objet de mon ressentiment 
Rome -I qui vient ton bras d immoler mon amant 
Rome qui t a vu naitre et que ton cceur adore 
Rome enfin, que je hais parce qu elle t honore 
Pui sent tous ses vosios ensemble conjures 
Sapper ses fondemeots encore mal assi res 
£t SI ce n est assez de toute 1 Ital e 
Que 1 Orient contre elle k 1 Occident a aliie ' 

Que cent peoples urns des bouts de 1 uoivers 
Pas- ent pour la detmire et les nonts et les mcr 
Qu elle-meme sur so renverse ses murailles 
Et de ses propres mams dichire ses entrailles 
Que le courroux du Ciel allume par mes vmiix 
Fasse pleuvoir sur elle iin delu e de feui • 
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REULLURA 

JFirst published in 1824) 

Star of the morn and eve 
Reullura shone like thee 
\nd well for her might Aodh grieve 
The dark attired Culdec 
Peace to their shades ’ the pure Culdees 
Were Albyn s earliest pnests of God 
Fre j et an island of her seas 

By foot of Saxon monk was trod — 

Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 
Were barred from holj wedlock s le m 

Twas then that Aodli famed afar 
In Iona preached the word with power 
^nd Reullura beauty s star 
Uas the partner of his bower 
But Aodh the roof lies low 

And the thistle down waves bleaching 
And the bat flits to and fro 
Where the Gael once heard thy preaching 
And fallen is each columned aisle 

Where the cluefs and the people knelt 20 

Twas near that temples goodly pile 
That honoured of men they dwelt 
For Aodh was wise in the sacred law 
\nd bnght Reullura s ejes oft saw 
The veil of fate ixphfted 
Alas ' w ith what visions of aw e 
Her soul in that hour was gifted — 

When pale in the temple and faint 
With Aodh she stood alone 
Bj the statue of an aged Saint • jO 

Fair sculptured was the stone 
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^^^lOse acorn seed Imd been planted b\ Iiim 
And his parents remember the da\ of dread 
U hen the Sun on tlie Cross looked dim 
And the graves cave up their dead 


"ict preaching from clime to chnic o 

Ho liath roamed the earth for ages 
And hither he slialt come m timi 

\\ hen the wrath of the heathen rages 
In time a remnant from the sword — 

Ah > but a remnant — to deliver 
\ct bles'sed be tlie name of the Lortl ' 

HisTnartvrs shall go into bliss for ever 
Xochhn /appalled shall put up her stctl 
And thou shalt embarl on the bounding keel 
Safe shalt thou pass through her hundred ships 
\^ith the Saint and a remnant of the Gael 
And the Lord will instruct thv lips 
To preach in Innisfail 


The sun now about to set 
Was burning o cr Tirice 
And no gathering cr^ rose jet 
0 or the islts of Albjn s sea 
AMiiIst Reullura saw far rowers diji 
Tlieir oars beneath the sun 
And the phantom of mam a Danish ship So 

Mlicre ship there vet was none 
And the shield of alarm was dumb 
Nor did their warning till midnight comt 
hen watch fires burst from across the main 
From Rona and Uiet and Skje 
To tell that the ships of the Dane 
And the red Inircd slajers were nigh 
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Out jslcsnicn aiosc fiom bliimbcih. 

And buckled on then jiiins , 

But fe\r, alas ' were tlicn nuinbejN jrx) 

To Lochlin’s mailed suarms 
And the blade of the blood> Noi-^e 
Has filled the shoics of the Gael 
With many a floating eoise 

And uith many a Oman’s nail 
Tliey have lighted the islands with nun’s toich, 
And the holy men of lonas ehuich 
In the temple of God lay blain — 

All but Aodh, the last Culdce , 

But bound uith main’’ an non chain, im 

Bound in that chuich was he 

And W'heie is Aodh’s biide ^ 

Rocks of the ocean flood ’ 

Plunged «he not fiom youi heights in piide, 

And mocked the men of blood > 

Then Ulvfagie and his bauds 
In the temple lighted then banquet up, 

And the piint of their blood-ied hands 
Was left on the altai cup 

’Twas then that the ^Norseman to Aodh said, nu 
‘ Tell wdiere thy chuich’s trcasuie’s laid, 

Oi I’ll hew thee limb from limb ’ 

As he sjioke the bell struck three, 

And every torch grcAv dim 
That lighted their revelry 

But the torches again burned bright. 

And brighter than before, 

When an aged man of majestic height 
Entered the temple door 
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Hushed was the rcA ellers sound no 

Thc\ were struck as mute as the dead 
And their hearts ucre appalled by the acrj sound 
Of hts footsteps measured tread 
Nor word uas spoken b\ one beholder 
^^ulst he flung his white robe back on lus shoulder 
And stretching his arm as eath 
Unn^eted Aodh a bands 
As if the gj\es had been a wreath 
Of wallows m his hands 

All saw the stranger s similitude 140 

To the ancient statue a form 
The Saint before his own image stood 
And grasped Ulsfagroa arm 
Then uprose the Danes at last to dch\cr 
Their chief and shouting with one accord 
They drew the shaft from its rattling quiver 
Tliej lifted the spear and sword 
And levelled their spears in rows 
But down went axes and spears and bows 
^Ahen the Saint with lus crosier signed ijo 

The archers hand on the string was stopped 
And down like reeds laid flat b.v tho wind 
Tlieir lifted w capons dropped 

The Saint then gave a signal mute 
And though Ulvfagre viillcd it not 
ffe came and stood at the statue s foot — 

Spell riveted to the spot 
Till hands invisible shook the wall 
And the tottering image was dashed 
Down from its lofty pedestal iCo 

On Ulvfagre 8 helm it crashed ’ 

Helmet and skull and flesh and brain 
It crushed as millstones crush tho grain 
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Then spoke the Saint, A\hilst all and each 
Of the heathen trembled round 
And the pauses amidst his speech 
Were as a'oful as the sound 

* Go back, ye A^olves ' to your dens,' he cried, 

‘ And tell the nations abroad. 

How the fiercest of jmur herd has died 170 

That slaughtered the flock of God 
Gather him bone by bone. 

And take with you o’er the flood 
The fragments of that avenging stone 
That drank his heathen blood 
These are the spoils from Iona’s sack. 

The only spoils ye shall carry back , 

For the hand that uplifteth spear 01 sword 
Shall be w'ltheied by palsy’s shock. 

And I come in the name of the Loid iSo 

To deliver a remnant of his flock ’ 

A remnant w'as called together, 

A doleful remnant of the Gael, 

And the Saint in the ship that had brought him hither 
Took the mourners to Inmsfail 
Unscathed they left Iona’s strand 
When the opal morn first flushed the sky 
For the Norse dropped spear and bow' and brand. 
And looked on them silently 
Safe from their hiding-places came 190 

Orphans and mothers, cluld and dame 
But alas ' w^hen the search for Reullura spread. 

No answering voice was given , 

For the sea had gone o’er her lovely head, 

And her spint w^as in heaven 
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NOTES TO REULLURA 

Li>e 4 The Culdee -were the primitive clergy of Scotland 
and apparently her only clergy from the sixth to the eleventh 
centurj Thej were of Irish origin and their monastery on the 
island of Iona, or IcolmLjU was the seminary of Christianity in 
North Britam Presbyterian writers have wished to prove them 
to have been a sort of Presbyters strangers to the Roman Church 
and Episcopacj It seems to be cstabhshed that they were not 
neraies to Episcopacy but that they were not slavishly 
subjected to Rome hLe the cleigy of later periods appears by 
their resisting the Papal ordonnances respecting the celibacy of 
religious men on which account they were ultimately displaced 
hy the Scottish sovereigns to make way for more Popish canons 
Line 13 RaiUuTa m Gaelic signifies beautiful star 
Line o3 InnufaU Ireland 
Line <8 Lochlin Denmark 

Livsth. Skidd of alarm Striking the shield was an ancient 
mode of convocation to war among the Gael 


LOCHIELS WARNING 

(\\ritten in London 1801) 

\\TZ \RD— LOLHlbL 
WIZARD 

Lochiel Lochiel ' beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array » 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight 
They rally they bleed for their kingdom and crown 
oe w oe to the nders that trample them dow n • 
Proud Cumberland prances insulting the slain 
And their hoof beaten bosoms are trod to the plain 
But hark ' through the fast flashing hghtmng of w ar 
^\Tiat steed to the desert flies frantic and far ■' lo 
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’Tis thine, oh Glenulhn ' whose biide shall await, 
Like a love-lighted wateh-fire, all night at the gate 
A steed comes at morning no rider is there 
But its bridle is led vith the sign of despair 
Weep, Albin ' to death and captivity led ' 

Oh, weep ’ but thy tears cannot number the dead , 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ' that reeks with the blood of the brave 

LOCHIEL 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ' 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 20 

Draw, dotard, around thy old -wavering sight 
This mant’e to cover the phantoms of fright 

WIZARD 

Ha ’ laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ’ 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be toi n ' 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ^ 
Lo ' the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he lode 
Compamonless, bearing destruction abroad , 

But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ' 
Ah ' home let him speed, — for the spoiler is nigh ' 30 
Why flames the far summit Why shoot to the blast 
Those embeis, like stars from the firmament cast ’ 
’Tis the fire-show'er of luin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven ' 
Oh, crested Lochiel ' the peerless in might. 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height. 
Heaven’s fire is around thee to blast and to burn , 
Return to thy dwelling ’ all lonely return ' 

11 ’Tis thine, oh] ’Tis the barb of first edition 

35-37 In place of these three lines the first edition gives 
only— 

‘ Oh, Chieftain > A\hose towei on the mountain shall burn ’ 
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For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood 
And a wild mother scream o crlierfamishinc brood 40 


lOCIllLI 

False Wizard a\aunt* I have iimrsshulled m\ tlan — 
Their swords arc a thousand their bosoms are ont ’ 
The} arc true to the last of tlicir blood and their 
breath 

And like reapers descend to tlie harvest of death 
Then welcome be Cumberland s steed to tlie shock ' 
Let him dash Ins proud foam like a w av c on the rock ' 
But woe to his kindred and woo to his cause 
Wlien Albm her cla}morc indignant!} draws ' 

Wlien lier bonneted chieftains to victor} crowd 
Clanranald tlic dauntless and Morav the proud w 
AU plaided and plumed in their tartan arrav 


VVIZAltb 

Locluel Lochiel ' hewart of tlie da} 

For dark and despairing m} sight 1 mav seal 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal 
Tis the sunset of life gives me m}Btical lore 
And coming events cast their sliadows before 
I tell thee Culloden s dread echoes shall rin^ 

W ith the bloodhounds that bark for tli} fugitive king 
Lo * anointed b} Heaven witli tlie vials of wrath 
Behold where be flies on his desolate path ' (o 
Now in darknessand billows he bw ceps from m} sight 
Rise rise' \e wild tempests and cover his flight ' 
Tis finished Their thundcis art hushed on the 
moors 

Culloden is lost and m\ countr} deplores 
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But where is the iron-bound piisoner ^ Wheic 
Eor the red eye of battle is shut m despaii 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banished, forloin. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ’ 
Ah no ’ for a darker departure is near , 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier , 70 
His death-bell is tolling oh ' mercy dispel 
Yon sight that it freezes my spirit to tell ' 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 

And Ins blood-streaming nostril in agony svims , 
Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat. 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale 


LOCHIEL 

Down, soothless insulter ' I trust not the tale 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with letreat So 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their 
gore. 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ' 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame 

66 For] When first edition 
71 oh '] let first edition 

79-82 These four lines do not apppeai in the first edition 
85-8 Instead of these four final lines the first edition gives 
only the couplet — 

‘ Shall victor evult in the battle’s acclaim, 

Or look to jon heaven from the deathbed of fame ’ 
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\OTES TO LOCIIIELS U \Il\INC 

[Tins poem along ‘nith llohenlmdcn was first published 
anoaymouslj m ISO and dedicated to the Her Vrchibald 
Alison. Both poems were wnttcQ in London in 1801 ] 

Note to Lr»E 1 

LochicI the chief of tho wiirliLo clan of the Camerons and 
descended from ancestors distinguished in tlicir narrow sphere for 
great personal prowess was a man worthy of a better cause and 
fate than that tn nhich bo embarked —tho cntcrpn.so of tho 
Stuarts in I'-lo Hus memory is atiil fondly cherished among 
the Highlanders by the appellation of tho gentle Lochtcl for 
he was famed for his social rirtucs as much as for his martial and 
magnanimous (though mistaken) Io>alty IIis influence %ias so 
important among the Highland chiefs that it depended on hi 
joining with bis cUo whether the atandanl of Charles should ho 
raised or not in 1 LochicI was himself too wuo a man to ho 
blind to the consequences of so lopcless an enterprise but bis 
sensibility to the point of honour overruled hts wisdom Charles 
appealed to hts lojalty and lie could not brook the reproaches of 
his Prince \Mien Cliarlcs landed at Borrodalc LochicI went to 
meet him, but on hts way callevi at bis brother a house (Cameron 
of Fassafem) and told him on what errand ho was going— adding 
howerer that ho meant to dissuade t! o Piincc from hia enterprise 
Fassafem advised him in that case to communicate his mind bj 
letter to Charles No said Locbiel J tliink it m> duo to my 
Prince to give him mj reasons in person for refusing to join hH 
standard Brother replied Fassafem 1 know you better 
than you know yourself tf tho Plnnce onco sets his ejia on you 
he will make you do what ho pleases The mtemew accordingly 
took place and LochieJ with many arguments but in ram 
pressed the Pretender to return to France and reserve himself 
and bis friends for a more favourable occasion os ho had come by 
his ownacknowledgemcnt without arms or money or adherents 
or at all events to remain concealed till Ins friends should meet 
and deliberate what was best to bo done Charles whoso mind 
was wound up to tho utmost impatience paid no regard to this 
proposal but answered that h© was ilctcrmmed to put all to 
the hazard In a few days said he I will erect the royal 
standard and proclaim to the people of great Britain that Charles 
Stuart IS come over to claim the crown of his ancestors and to win 
it or perish in the attempt Lochiel who my father has often 
told me was our firmest friend may stay at home and leam from 
CAiIPBELL M 
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account of the second sight id Insb called Taish is thus 
given in 'Martins DcscnpltoH of the II e^fern Wm of bcolland 
pp 3-11 — 

The second sight is a singular faculty of seeing an otherwise 
invisible object without any previous means used b> the person 
who Bees It for that end The vision makes uch a lively impres 
Sion upon the seers that they neither seo nor think of anything 
else eveept the vi lon as long as it continue^ and then they 
appear pensive or joinal according to the object which was repre 
sented to them 

At the sight of a ion the tyclids of the jHivon art trected 
and the eyes continue taring until the object vanish This i 
obvioas to others who arc standing by when the iwnonsJiapjiCD to 
cc a vision and occurred more than once to my own ob-irvation 
and to others that were with me 

There IS one in Skie of whom hi ac 4 waimsntc olwcncd that 
when 1 e sees a vision (he inner ]>artii of hu tyebds turn bo far 
upwards that after the object disappears ho must draw them 
<lown with hia iuigcrs and eometinics employs others to draw 
them down which I c finds to bo much the tasier way 

This faculty of the second sight docs not lineally descend in 
a family as some have imagined for 1 know several iiarcnls who 
are cDdowed with it and th<ir children are not and vice versa 
IScithef IS It acquirctl by any | revious compact \nd after strict 
inquiry I could never Icam from any among them that thi 
faculty was commuiucaWo to any wl at cover The seer knows 
neither the object (imc nor plact of a vi ion before it appears 
and the same object ls often ncen by dilTcrent persons living at 
a considerable distance from one another Tlio true way of 
judging as to the tunc and circumstances w ly’ observation for 
several personsof judgement who are without this fact Ity are more 
capable to judge of the design of a >i ion than a novice that i 
a seer If an object appears m tl o day or tnght it will come to 
pa. 8 sooner or later accordingly 

If an object is seen early in a morning winch is not frequent 
It will be accomplished in a few hours afterwTird if at noon it will 
probably bo accompbshed that very day if in the evening 
perhaps that night if after candles bo lighted it will ho accom 
plished that night — the latter always an accompli, hment hy 
weeks months and sometimes years according to the time of the 
night the vision is seen 

M'lien a el roud is seen about one it is a sure prognostio of 
death The time is judged according to tlie height of it about th 
jwrson for if it is not seen above the middle death is not to be 
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ex;pected for the space of a year, and perhaps some months longer 
and as it is frequently seen to ascend higher towards the head, 
death is concluded to be at hand within a few days, if not hours, 
as daily experience confirms Examples of this kind were shown 
me, when the person of whom the observations were then made 
was in perfect health 

‘ It IS ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, and trees in 
places void of all these, and this in process of time is wont to he 
accomplished , as at Mogslot, in the Isle of Skie, where there 
were but a few sorry low houses thatched with straw , yet in a few 
years the vision, which appeared often, was accomplished by the 
building of several good houses in the very spot represented to the 
seers, and by the planting of orchards there 

‘ To see a spark of fire is a forerunner of a dead child, to be seen 
m the arms of those persons , of which there are several instances 
To see a seat empty at the time of sittmg m it, is a presage of that 
person’s death quickly after it 

‘ When a novice, or one that has lately obtamed the second 
sight, sees a vision in the night-time without doors and comes 
near a fire he presently falls mto a swoon 

‘ Some find themselves as it were in a crowd of people having 
a corpse which they carry along with them , and after such visions 
the seers come in sweating, and describe the vision that appeared 
If there be any of their acquaintance among them, they give an 
account of their names, as also of the bearers , but they know 
nothing concerning the corpse ’ 

Horses and cows (according to the same credulous author) have 
certainly sometimes the same faculty , and he endeavours to 
prove it by the signs of fear which the ammals exhibit when second- 
sighted persons see visions m the same place 

‘The seers’ (he continues) ‘are generally ilhterate and well- 
meaning people, and altogether void of design nor could I ever 
learn that any of them ever made the least gam by it , neither is it 
reputable among them to have that faculty Besides, the people 
of the Isles are not so credulous as to beheve implicitly before the 
thing predicted is accomphshed , but when it is actually accom- 
plished afterwards, it is not in their power to deny it without 
offermg violence to their own sense and reason Besides, if the 
seers were deceivers, can it be reasonable to imagine that all the 
islanders who have not the second sight should combine together 
and ofier violence to their understandmgs and senses to enforce 
themselves to believe a he from age to age ’ There are several 
persons among them whose title and education raise them above 
the suspicion of concurring with an impostor merely to gratify an 
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illitorati* contmptiblo RCt of pt'nont nor can reasonable persons 
believe that children horse* and cow* should bo pre-engaged in 
a combination m favour of seoon I sight 


Gpveiui Note. 

( Fven when 1 e (Campbell) has done a thing well he has often 
misgivings about it. He left out several fine po- sages of ImHkI 
I ut I got him to restore some of them sa\h *?eott as reported I y 
U a. 1 ington Irving in the latter a o« o/ \lbot$]oTi de 

At least one passage that was not restonnl ts |o lie found in the 
poet s handwriting m a copvof ioe/ief prr«enle<l to >fi«.s . 

I tel! tl ce yon Irath loving raven shall holl 
Hw feast on the fid I ere the quarry be cold 
\nd the fall of In wing oer Culloden shall wave 
Exulting to cover the llood of the brave 
Cf ILli IS andlL^** ^ of the pul h h«) test) 


LORD ULLIR S DAUGHTER 

(Pini hesi IfiOt) 

A ciiiEFTArs to tlio Highlands bound 
Cries Boatman do not tarrj ’ 

And I II gitc thee n silt or pound 
To row us ocr the ferr} 

!Noh nho be }e siould cross Lochgjic 
Tins dark and stormy water’ 

0 I m the chief of Ul\n b isle 
And this^Lord Ullin s daughter 

And fast before her father s men 
Three dajs we \c fled together lo 

I’or should he find us in tho glen 
blood would stain the heather 
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‘ His horsemen hard behind us ride , 

Should they our steps discover, 

Then vho viU cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slam her lo%’’er ’ ’ 

Outspoke the hardy Highland vight, 

‘ I’ll go, my cluef ’ I’m ready . 

It IS not foi your silver bright 
But for youi vinsome lady 

‘ And, by mj”^ uord ' the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry , 

So, though the waves are raging vliite 
I’ll row you o’ei the ferry ’ 

By this the storm greu loud apace. 

The u ater-A\ raith ^ was shrieking , 

And in the scoul of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking 

But still, as wilder bleu the uand, 

And as the night grew drearer, 30 

Adoum the glen rode armed men 
Their tramphng sounded nearer 

‘ O haste thee, haste ' ’ the lady cries, 

‘ Though tempests round us gather , 

I’ll meet the 1 aging of the skies, 

But not an angry father ’ 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her. 

When, oh * too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o’er her 40 

And still they rowed amidst the roai 
Of waters fast prevaihng 
Lord Ulhn reached that fatal shore. 

His wrath uas changed to u ailing 
^ The evil spirit of the water'! 
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For 80 ro dismajcd through storm and sliade 
His child ho did disco\cr 
One lo\clj hand she stretched for aid 
And one \\as round her lo\er 

Come bock ’ come back ♦ lie cried in grief 
Across the 8torm\ water 

And 1 11 forgi\o jour Highland chief 
Mj daughter ♦ oh m\ daughter ' 

Twas vom the loud «a%es lashed the shore 
Return or aid preventing 
The waters wild went oer his child 
And he was left lamenting 

CE\FR\I NOTJ 

[This fino ballad was Hrst sLctchf*! m Mull 'a 1 Oj and after 
wards (m 1801) alaboratod at S^rdenliani It pnbli lird wiU 
the first edition ot f'ertruieof 11 yomtry m 1600 } 


GLCNARA 

0 HEARD JO jon pibroch sound sad in the gale 
U here a band cometh slowlj with weeping and wail * 
Tis the chief of Glenara laments for hts dear 
And her sire and the people arc called to her bier 
Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud 
Her kinsmen thej followed but mourned not aloud 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around 
Thej marched all m silence — the\ looked on the 
ground 

In silence thej reached over mountain and moor 
To a heath w hero the oak tree grew lonelj^ and hoar 
Aow here let us place the graj stone of her caim ii 
Whj speak je no word ’ — said Glenara the stem 
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‘ And toll me, I charge you ’ ye elan of my spouse, 
YHiy fold ye your mantles, hy cloud ye youi bro%% s ’ ’ 
So spake the rude clneftain no ans\\er is made. 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger displaced 

‘ 1 dieamt of my lady, I dteamt of her shroud,’ 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all v rathful and loud 
And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem , 
Glenara ’ Glenara ’ nov lead me my dream ' ' co 

Oh * pale grev the cheek of that chieftain, I veen. 
When the shroud v as unclosed and no lady v as seen , 
When a voiee from the kinsmen spoke louder in 
scoin 

’Tuasthe3’’Outh who had Io\ cd the fair Ellen of Lorn — 

‘ I dreamt of mj’ ladj', I dreamt of her grief, 

I dreamt that her lord vas a barbaious chief 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem , 

Glenara ' Glenara ' now read me mj’ dream ' ’ 

In dust low the traitor has knelt to the ground 
And the desert revealed where Ins ladj' was found , 50 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne — 
Now' joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ' 


GENERAL NOTE TO GLENARA 

[The poem was suggested to Campbell by the following tradi- 
tion — ^Maclean of Duart, having determined to get rid of his wife, 
Ellen of Lorn,’ had her treacherously convejed to a rock in tlio 
sea, where she was left to perish with the rising tide He then 
announced to her kinsmen his sudden bereavement, and invited 
them to join in his grief In the meantime the lady was acciden- 
tally rescued from the certain death that awaited her, and restored 
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toljpr/ather H r husband Jittle suspecting what had happened 
•was suffered to go throUj>h the solemn mockery of a funeral At 
last when the bier rested at the gray stone of her cairn — 

I dreamt of my lady I dreamt of her shroud 
Cned a voice from the kinsmen all wrathful and loud 
And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem 
Glenara Glenara now read me my dream ' 

0 pale grew the cheek of that chieftain I ween 
When the shroud was unclosed and no lady was seen 
The inquest was hr cf Jlaclean it is added was instantly sacri 
fcedhytheClanDougal and thrown into the ready made grave — 
Dr. Beattie Zt/e of Camjibell 
Campbell learnt the tradition daring his residence at Dowme 
Ar^yleshire in 1797] 


DIRGE OF WALLACE 

(Written in 179*») 


They lighted the tapers at dead of night 
And chanted their holiest hjmn 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright 
Her eje was all sleepless and dim 

And the lady of Eldershe w ept for her lord 
^ATien a deathwatch beat in her lonely room 
AMien her curtain had shook of its own accord 
And the raven bad dapped at her window board 
To tell of her w arnor s doom 

Now sing ye the death song and loudly pray lo 
For tlie soul of my kmght so dear 
And call me a widow this wretched daj 
Since the warning of God is here 
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* Foi a nightmare rides on my strangled sleep — 

The lord of my bosom is doomed to die 
His valorous heait they have wounded dee{» 

And blood -1 ed tears shall his oountrv weep 
For Wallace of Eldershe ’ 

Yet knew not his eounti^ that ominous hour 
Eie the loud matin bell was rung, 

That a trumpet of death on an English tower 
Had the dirge of hei cliampion sung 

When his dungeon light looked dim and red 
On the high-born blood of a martjr slain 
No anthem was sung at his lowlj death-bed 
No weeping was there when his bosom bled 
And his heart was rent in twain 

Oh ' it was not thus when his ashen speai 
Was tiue to that knight forloin. 

And hosts of a thousand were scattered like deer 30 
At the blast of the hunter’s horn ’ 

When he stiode o’ei the wieek of each well-fought 
field 

With the yellow -haiied chiefs of his nati\e land 
For his lance w'as not shivered on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that was fit for archangel to wield 
Was light in his tcriiblc hand 

Yet, bleeding and bound though the Wallace wight 
For his long-loved country die, 

The bugle ne’ei sung to a bravei knight 

Than Wilhani of Eldershe ' 40 

But the day of his glory shall never depart 

His head unentombed shall wath glorj’^ be palmed , 
Fiom its blood-streaming altar lus spiiit shall start 
Though the raven has fed on his mouldering heart 
A nobler was nevei embalmed ' 



l^OTE TO DIRGE OF WATT \CE 171 
GE\ERAL AOTE 

[This 13 one of Campbell s juvenile efforts of which he never 
quite approved and which he persisted in excluding from all the 
London editions of his poems on the ground that it was too 
rhapsodical Written before he was twenty he slightly re 
touched it at that age and never a^am revised it it contains 
however as Dr Beattie says a few passages not unworthy of the 
author of Lochtd 

The version of this Dirge which Dr Beattie has produced on 
pp 20^ 203 of the first volume of bis L fe and Letters of Cambell 
IS prefaced hy twelve introductory lines (commencing When 
Scotland a great Begent our warrior most dear ) which are not 
given here as being unworthy of Campbell and forming be«ide 
no necessary part of the poem J 

The unrevised onginal beaR> date January I/9o 


SONG 

Earl March looked on his dying child 
And srmt with gnef to vien her — 

The youth he cried whom I exiled 
Shall be restored to woo her 
She s at the window many an hour 
His coming to discover 
And her love looked up to Ellen s bower 
And she looked on her lover — 

But ah ' so pale he knew her not 

Tliough her smile on him was dwelling lo 
And am I then iorgot — ^lorgot ^ — 

It broke the heart of Ellen 
In \ain he weeps m vain he sighs 
Her cheek is cold as ashes 
Aor love s own kiss shall wake those ei e*? 

To lift their silken lashes 

[Sir Walter Scott s poem TM TAwd o/ t e dpaih deals with the 
'*ame theme ^cotts poem bear3 date 180r Campbells was 
pnntwl in The t ei Mo tthl j m ] 
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GTLDEROY 

(First publislicd, villi Tht Plca^urci of Hojk, in 1790) 


The the fatal, houi is come 
That hears my love fiom me 
I hear the dead note of the drum, 

I mark the gallon s-tree * 

The bell has tolled it shakes my heart , 
The trumpet speaks thy name , 

And must my Gildcro3’ depart 
To bear a death of shame ^ 

No bosom trembles foi thj' doom , 

No mourner \Mpes a tear, 

The gallow’s foot is all thj" tomb, 

The sledge is all th}’’ bier 

Oh, Gilderoy ' bethought ve tlicn 
So soon, so sad, to pait. 

When first in Roslin’s lovely glen 
You triumphed o’ei my lieait ^ 

Your locks they glittered to the sheen, 
Youi liunter garb vas trim , 

And graceful vas the ribbon green 
That bound 3'our manly limb 

Ah ' httle thought I to deplore 
Those limbs in fetters bound , 

Or hear, upon thy scaffold floor, 

The midmght hammer sound 

Ye cruel, ciuel, that combined 
The guiltless to pursue 
Gilderoy Mas ever kind. 

He could not injure you ' 



GILDEROY 


17. 


A long adieu ' but uhere shall flj 
Thy uidou all lorlorn 30 

WTien every mean and cruel eye 
Regards my woe with scorn 
Yea ’ they %m 11 mock thy widow s tears 
And hate thine orphan boy 
Alas • hia infant beauty wears 
The form of Gilderoy 
Then will I seek the dreary mound 
That wrapt thy mouldering clay 
And w eep and linger on the ground 
And sigh ray heart away 40 


LINES 

OK THE CAMP HILL KEAB HA8TIKGS 
(Wnttea for The JUdropolttan lo 1631) 

In the deep blue of eve 
Ere the twinkhng of stars had begun 
Or the lark took lus leave 
Of the skies and the sweet setting sun 
I climbed to yon heights 
^Vliere the Norman encamped him of old 
With his bowmen and kmghts 
And his banner all burmshed with gold 
At the Conqueror s side 
There his minstrelsy sat harp in hand 10 

In pavihon w^de 

And they chanted the deeds of Roland 
Still the ramparted ground 
With a Msion my fancy inspires 
And I hear the trump sound 
As it marshalled our chivalry s sires 
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On each turf of that mead 
Stood the captors of England’s domains 
That ennobled her breed 
And high-mettled the blood of her veins 20 

Over hauberk and helm 
As the sun’s setting splendour vas throum, 
Thence they looked o’ei a realm 
And to-morrov beheld it their ovn 

NOTE 

Line b What is called the East Hill at Hastings is crowned 
with the works of an ancient camp , and it is more than probable 
it was the spot which William I occupied between his landing and 
the battle which gave him England’s crown It is a strong posi- 
tion the works are easily traced 


LINES 

SUGGESTED BY iHE STATUE OF ARNOLD VON 
WTNKELRIED STANZ-UNTERWALDEN 
(Written 1840) 

Inspiring and lomantic Switzers’ land, 

Though mark’d wnth majesty by Nature’s hand, 
What charm ennobles most thy landscape’s face ^ 
Th’ heroic memory of thy native race, 

Who forced tyrannic hosts to bleed or flee. 

And made their locks the rampaits of the free ' 
Their fastnesses roll’d back th’ invading tide 
Of conquest, and their mountains taught them pride. 
Hence they have patriot names, in fancy’s eye 
Bright as their glaciers ghttering in the sky , 10 

Patriots w'lio make the pageantries of kings 
Like shadows seem, and unsubstantial things 
Their gmltless glory mocks obhvion’s rust, 
Imperishable, foi then cause was just 
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Heroes of old * to ^\hom the Nine have strung 
Iheir Ijres and spint strmng anthems sung 
Heroes of chivalry ‘ whose banners grace 
The aisles of many a consecrated place — 

Confess how few of you can match in fame 

The martyr Wmkelried s immortal name * o 

GE^ERAL NOTE. 

For an account of this patnotic Swhs and his heroic death at 
the battle of Sempacb see Dr Beattie s Smt erland Illustrated 
^ol u pp 111-15 

The advocates of classical learning tel! us that without classio 
historians we should never become acquainted with the most 
splendid traits of human character but one of those traits 
l>atriotio self devotion may surely be heard of eUewhere without 
learning Greek and Latin There an- few who have read modern 
history unacquainted with the noble voluntary death of the- 
Switser Winkelned IVhether he was a peasant or man of supenor 
birth 13 a po nt not quite settled m history though 1 am mchned 
to suspect that he was simply a pea ant But this is certain 
that in the battle of Sempach perceiving that there was no other 
means of breaking the heavy armed lines of the Austnans than 
by gathering as many of their spears as he could grasp together 
he opened a passage for hia fellow combatants who with hammers 
and hatchets hewed down the mailed men at-anus and won the 
victory 


IHE BHAVE BOLAND 

{Written J820) 

The brave Roland ' — the bra\e Roland • — 
False tidings reached the Rhenish strand 
That he had fallen in fight 
And thy faitliful bosom swooned with pain 
0 loteliest maiden of All^majme ' 

For the loss of thine own true knight 
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But why so rash has she ta’en the veil 
In yon Nonnenwerder’s cloisters pale > 

For her vow had scarce been swoin 
And the fatal mantle o’er her flung lo 

^Vhen the Drachenfels to a trumpet rung 
’Twas her ovn dear warrior’s horn ’ 

Woe ' woe ’ each heart shall bleed shall break ' 
She would have hung upon his neck 
Had he come but yester-even , 

And he had clasped those peerless charms 
That shall never, never fill his arms, 

Or meet lum but in heaven 

Yet Roland the brave Roland the true 
He could not bid that spot adieu , 20 

It was dear still ’midst his woes , 

For he loved to breathe the neighbouring air, 

And to think she blessed lum in her prayer 
When the Hallelujah rose 

There ’s yet one window of that pile 
Which he built above the Nun’s green isle , 
Thence sad and oft looked he 
(When the chant and organ sounded slow) 

On the mansion of his love below , 

For herself he might not see 3° 

She died ' He sought the battle-plain , 

Her image filled his dying brain 

I\Tien he fell, and ivished to fall 
And her name was in his latest sigh, 

When Roland, the flower of chivalry, 

Expired at Roncevall 
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GEVBRU. NOTE 

The tradition which forms the substance of these stanzas is 
Btill preserved in Germany An ancient tower on a height called 
the Bolandscck a few miles above Bonn on the Rhine is shown as 
the habitation which Roland built in sight of a nunnery into 
which bis Qustress had retired on havmg heard an unfounded 
account of fais death Whatever may be thought of the credibility 
of the legend its scenery must be recolle ted with pleasure bj 
every one who has visited the romantic landscape of the Brachen 
fels the Rolandseck and the beautiful adjacent islet of the 
Rhine where a nunnery still stands 
[Campbell was here in July 1800] 


ADELGITHA 

(Written for TAe WeicJfontWy IS’'-) 

The ordeal s fatal trumpet sounded 
And sad pale Adelgttha came 
When forth a valiant champion bounded 
And slew the slanderer of her fame 

She wept delivered from her danger 
But when he knelt to claim her glove — 

Seek not she cried oh ' gallant stranger 
For hapless Adelgithas love 

For he is in a foreign far land 
^Miose arm should now have set me free lo 
And I must wear the willow garland 
For him that s dead or false to me 

Nay * say not that his faith is tainted ' 

He raised his vizor at the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted 
It was indeed her own true knight ' 

I IIPBLLL 
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THE SPECTRE BOAT 

A BALL\D 

(First appeared in The Nctv Monthly, 1822) 

Light rued false Ferdinand to leave a lovely maid 
forlorn, 

Who broke liei heart and died to hide her blushing 
cheek from scorn 

One night he dreamt he wooed her in their wonted 
bower of love, 

Where the flow ers sprang tluck around them and the 
birds sang sw^eet above 

But the scene was sw iftly changed into a chuichyard’s 
dismal view’. 

And her lips grew black beneath his kiss, fiom love’s 
delicious hue 

What more he dreamt he told to none , but, shudder- 
ing, pale, and dumb. 

Looked out upon the waves, hke one that knew his 
hour was come 

’Tw as now the dead w atch of the night the helm w as 
lashed a-lee. 

And the ship rode where Mount Etna hghts the deep 
Levantine sea , lo 

When beneath its glare a boat came, lowed by a 
w’oman in her shroud, 

Who, with eyes that made oui blood run cold, stood 
up and spoke aloud 

‘Come, traitoi, down, for A\hom my ghost still 
wanders unforgiven ' 

Come down, false Ferdinand, for whom I broke m 3 ’ 
peace w’lth heaven ’ ’ 
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It « as \ am to hold the \ ictim for he plunged to meet 
her call 

Like the bird that &hncks and flutters m the gazing 
serpent 8 thrall 

You ma} guess the boldest manner shrunk daunted 
from the sight 

Por the spectre and her winding sheet shone blue with 
hideous light 

Likeaficr^ wheel the boat spun with the wa\ ingof lu r 
hand 

And round thc^ went and down the} went as tlu 
tock crew from the land v 


IHI III riLU BANS 

{Hrut pullishetl lo The Aw id 18 4) 

JiiE Hitter Bann from Hungar) 

Came back renowned m arms 
But scorning jousts of cliisair} 

And love and ladies charms 
AMiiIc oilier knights held rtvel he 
AAas wrapped in tlioughts of gloom 
And in A icnna s hoatclrio 
Slow paced his loncl} room 
Pliere entered one whose face he knew — 
\Miosc voice he was aware lo 

He oft at mass had listened to 
In the holy house of prajer 
Iwas the Abbot of St James s monks 
A fresh and fair old man 
His reverend air arrested even 
The gloomv Ritter Bann 
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But, seeing A\ith him an ancient dame 
Gome clad in Scotch attue, 

The Rittei’s colom went and came 

And loud he spoke in ire -o 

‘ Ha ' muse of hei that was my bane, 

Name not lier name to me , 

I wish it blotted from my brain 
Art poor — take alms, and flee ’ 

‘ Sir Knight,’ the Abbot interposed, 

‘ Tins case your car demands , ’ 

And the crone ciicd, with a cross enclosed 
In both her trembling hands — 

' Remembei , each his sentence w'aits , 

And he that shall lebut 3° 

Sw'eet meicy’s suit, — on him the gates 
Of mercy shall be shut 

‘ You wedded, undisjiensed by Church, 

Your cousin Jane in spiing , 

In autumn, when you went to seaich 
For churchmen’s pardoning, 

‘ Hei house denounced youi maiiiage-band. 
Betrothed her to De Giey, 

And the iing you put upon hei hand 

Was wienched by foice aw'ay 40 

‘ Then w^ept youi Jane upon my neck, 

Crying, “ Help me, nurse, to flee 
To my How'el Bann’s Glamorgan hills ” 

But w'oid ainved — ah me * 

‘ You w'ere not there , and ’tw'as then thieat. 
By foul means oi by fan, 

To-morrow morning w'as to set 
The seal on her despair 



THE RITTER 




I Imd n son n Fcn boy in 
A ship nt Hartland Ba3 so 

B> his aid from her cruel km 
I bore my bird awA% 

To Scotland from the Devon b 
G reen m\rtle Bhores wc fled 
And the Hand that fient the m\cns 
To Elijah ga%c us bread 

She wrote ^ou by m3 son but he 
From England sent us word 
\ou had gone into some far countne 
In gnef and gloom he beard f-o 

For thc3 that wronged 30U to elude 
\our wrath defatn^ m3 child 
^nd 30U— a3 blush Sir os 3 ou should— 
Believed and were beguili^ 

To die but at 3 our feet she vowed 
To roam the world and we 
W ould both have sped and begged our bread— 
But so it might not bo 

For when the snowstorm beat our roof 
She bore a bo3' Sir Bonn o 

Wio grew as fair your likeness proof 
As child e er grew like man 
Twas smiling on that babe one morn 
heath bloomed on tho moor 
Her beauty struck 30ung Lord Kinghorn 
As ho hunted past our door 
She shunned him but he raved of Jane 
And roused his mother s pndo 
ho came to us in high disdain — 

And where s the face she cried Ro 
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‘ “ Has AMtchcd my boy to ^Msh foi one 
So wretched for his wife 
Dost love thy husband ’ Know , ni\ son 
Has sworn to seek his life ” 

‘ Her anger sore dismajcd us, 

For our mite was wearing scant, 

And, unless that dame would aid us 
There was none to aid our want 

‘ So I told her, weeping bittcrR 

What all our woes had been w 

And, though she was a stern ladie. 

The teais stood in lier ecn 

‘ And she housed us both, when cheei fully 
]\Iy child to her had swoin 
That, even if made a widow, she 
Would never wed Kinghorn ’ 

Here paused the nurse, and then began 
The Abbot, standing by — 

‘ Three months ago a wounded man 

To our abbey came to die loo 

‘ He heard me long, with ghastly eycb 
And hand obdurate clenched. 

Speak of the worm that never dies 
And the fire that is not quenched 

‘ At last by what this scroll attests 
He left atonement brief 
For years of anguish to the breasts 
His guilt had wiung with grief 

There hved,” he sard, “ a fan young dame 
Beneath my mother’s roof no 

I loved her, but against my flame 
Her purity was pi oof 
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I feigned repentance fnendship pure 
That mood she did not check 
But let her husband s miniature 
Be copied from her neck 
As means to search him My deceit 
Took care to him nas borne 
Nought but his picture s counterfeit 

And Jane s reported scorn i o 

The treachery took she waited wild 
My slave came back ard bed 
tVhate er I ivished she clasped her child 
And swooned and all but died 
I felt her tears for years ard yens 
Quench not my flame but stir 
The very hate I bore her mate 
Increased my lovo for her 

Fame told us of his glory while 
Joy flushed the face of Jane ijo 

Ard while she blessed his name her smile 
Struck fire into my brain 
No fears could damp I reached the camp 
Sought out its champion 
And if my broad sword failed at last 
Twas long and well laid on 

Tlus w ound s my meed my name s Kinghorn 
Mj foe s the Ritter Bann 
The wafer to his bps was borne 

Ind we shrived the dying man ijp 

He died not till jou went to fight 
The Turks at ^\arradeln 
But I see my tale has changed you pale 
The Abbot went for wine 
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And brought a little page A\ho poured 
It out, and knelt and smiled — 

The stunned knight sa\\ himself restoied 
To childhood in his child, 

And stooped and caught him to his breast 
Laughed loud and -wept anon, 

And Mith a sho\\ci of kisses piesscd 
The darling little one 

‘ And ^^hclc Mcnt Jane ’ ’ ‘ To a nunner}', Sii — 

Look not again so pale , 

Kinghoin’s old dame gie\i haish to hci ’ 

‘ And has she ta’cn the \cil ^ ’ 

‘ Sit dow n, Sir,’ said the priest , ‘ I bar 
Rash wolds’ Tlic}' sat all tliicc. 

And the boy played with the knight’s broad star 
As he kept him on his knee if<> 

‘ Think eic you ask hci dwelling-place,’ 

The Abbot further said , 

‘ Time draws a v'eil o’er beauty’s face 
Moie deep than cloistci’s shade 

‘ Grief may have made hei what you can 
Scarce love perhaps for life ’ 

‘ Hush, Abbot,’ cried the Ritter Bann, 

‘ Or tell me where ’s my wife ’ 

Tlie priest undid two doors that hid 
The inn’s adjacent room, 170 

And theie a lovety woman stood — 

Tears bathed her beauty’s bloom 

One moment may with bhss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain , 

Such was the throb and mutual sob 
Of the knight embracing Jane 
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NOTE. 

Live 9 Th€Tta\ttttdontvhottia{ehelntxc 
IThc original of thi portrait wa< Dr Arbuthnot, the Prci'idpnl 
of the *^ots Benedictine College or Monaetcry of St James at 
Rati bon with whom the poetwaa on mtimateterms of friendship 
during Ins residence m that cHy of Bararia during \ugu t and 
‘September 1800 SeeBeattie*X.»/ean<f7^Wefao/C(i»ip6eff rol i 
p.2sai 


inr iijRKisn LAin 

{Finished 1801) 

Twts the hour when rites unholj 
Called each Pajnim \oicc to prajcr 
And the star timt faded slowly 
Left to dews the freshened air 

Da\ her sultrj fires hod wasted 
Calm and sweet the moonlight rose 
hten a captive spirit tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes 

riien twas from an Fmir s palace 
Came on Eastern ladj bright to 

She in spite of tjrants jealous 
Saw and lo\cd an English knight 

Tell mt captive whj in anguish 
Foes hate dragged thee here to dwell 
\\ here poor Chnstians os thc^ languish 
Hear no sound of Sabbath bell ? 

Twos on Transmit ania B Bannat 
\\hen the Cresent shone afar 
Like a pale disastrous planet 

0 er the purple tide of war — o 
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‘ In that day of desolation, 

Lady, I was captive made, 

Bleeding for my Christian nation 
By the walls of high Belgrade ’ 

‘ Captive ' could the brightest jewel 
From my turban set thee free ’ ’ 

‘ Lady no ' the gift were cruel. 

Ransomed, yet if reft of thee 

‘ Say, fair princess ' would it grieve thee 

Chnstian chmes should we behold ’ ’ 30 

‘ Nay, bold knight ' I rvould not leave thee 
Were thy ransom paid in gold ' ’ 

Now in heaven’s blue expansion 
Rose the midnight star to view, 

When to quit her father’s mansion 
Thrice she wept, and bade adieu ' 

‘ Fly we then, wlule none discover ' 

Tyrant barks, in vain ye nde ' ’ 

Soon at Rhodes the British lovei 

Clasped his blooming Eastern bride 40 

[This poem, sketched onginally m Bavaria, •was finished at 
Sydenham m 1804 ] 



SONGS or BATTLE 

YE JIAKINERS Or ENGLAND 

A NAAAL ODE 

(First published in Tie iIorn\ng CkromeU m 1801) 


\e JFfinncrs of England 

That guard our nati\o seas 

Whoso flag has braved a thousand jears 

The battle and the breeze — 

Your glonous standard launch again 
To match another foe ’ 

And 8;\eep through the deep 
Wilde the stormy winds do blow — 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow 

u 

The spirits of jour fatliers 
Shall start from cverv w n\ e ’ 

For the deck it was their field of fame 
And Ocean was their grave 
Wlicre Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow 
As je sweep through the deep 
While the stormj winds do blow — 

While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow 


I 8 "Winds do] tempests first edition 
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III 

Biitannia needs no bulwaiks, 

No touers along the steep , 

Her march is o’ei the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep 

With thunders fiom hei native oak 

She quells the floods belov, 

As tliey roai on the shore 
When the stormy vinds do blow, 

When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stoimy vinds do blow 

iv 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return 
Then, then, ye ocean v amors ' 

Oui song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow , 

Wlien the fiery fight is heard no moie. 

And the storm has ceased to blow 

[Tc Manners was first printed in The Mormng Chronicle under 
the title of ‘ Alteration of the Old Ballad, Ye Gentlemen of England, 
composed on the prospect of a Russian War ’ , and it was signed 
Amator PiTRiAE It was origmally ‘ sketched ’ in Edinburgh in 
1799, ‘ finished ’ at Eatisbon (or Altona) in 1800, and sent to 
Mr Perry of The Morning Chronicle (see Dr Beattie’s Life of 
Campbell, i 264) ] 


NOTES 

Note to Stanza II, Line 5 
[This line origmally ran — 

‘ Where Granvill. boast of fieedom, fell , ’ 

The alteration was made after the battle of Trafalgar, 1805 
Granvill is Sir Bicbard Grenville in Tennyson’s ballad of the Fleet ] 
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'Sots lo Stanza HI Line - 

[Eyery arailable point along tbe Straits of Dorer westward was 
at tbis time being fortified by Martel|o towers ] 


BATTLE OF THE B \LTIC 

(Composed in the winter of 18(H u] 


Op Nelson and tlie North 

Sing the glorious daj 3 renoun 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark s croun 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone — 

By each gun tlie lighted brand 

Iti a bold determmed hand 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on 


iz 


Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their buluarks on the brine 

While the sign of battle fleu 

On the lofty British line 

lb uas ten of Apnl mom by the chime 

As they drifted on their path 

There uas silence deep as death 

\nd the boldest held Ins breath 

For a time 

II ! afioat] probably# mistake for m view — to rhyme with 
Hew t o lines below See the fifth stanza of the original draft 
I 193in/m] 
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III 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene , 

And hei van the fleetei lushcd 

O’ei the deadly space between 

‘ Heaits of oak ' ’ our captain ciied , uhen each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade lound the sliijis, 

Like tlie hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 


IV 

Again ' again ' again • 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble clieei the Dane 
,To oui cheering sent us back 
Their shots along the deep slouly boom , 
Then ceased — and all is -wail 
As they stiike the shattered sail, 

Oi in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom 


V 

Out spoke the victoi then 
As he hailed them o’er the vave, 

‘ Ye aie brothers ' ye are men * 

And we conquer but to save , 

So peace instead of death let us bring 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our King ’ 
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M 

1 lien Denmark blessed our chief 
Ihat he ga\e lier wounds repose 
And the sounds of joj and grief 
brom her people wildly rose 
As death withdrew lits shades from the da} 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
0 cr a wide and woeful sight 
liere the fires of funeral light 
Died awaj 


Ml 

\ow JO} Old England raise 
1 or tiio tidings of tUj might 
Bv the festal cities blaze 
\\ hilc tlio wine cup shines in light 
And }ct amidst that jo} and uproar 
Let us think of them that sleep 
1 uU man} a fathom deep 
By thy wild and storm} steep 
Elsinore • 


Mil 

Brave hearts • to Britain s pride 
Once BO faithfu\ and 80 tiue 
On the deck of fame that died 
ith the gallant good Riou — 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o er tlieir graie * 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid s song condoles 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ' 
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NOrES 

Note ro SlA^7A. \TII, Lim 4 

Captain Riou, justly entitled the gallant and the good b\ 
Lord Nelson when he wrote homo his dispatches 

[The first draft of this poem, entitled ‘ The Battle of Copen- 
hagen,’ was submitted to Walter Scott by Campbell, in a letter 
from Sjdenham of date March 27, 1805 But the measure was 
modified, and the number of stan/as reduced before publication 
from twenty-se\cn to eight The original draft will be found 
below ] 


Tub Baitle of CorrMiACFN 
First Draft 

(As sent to Scott, Marcli 27, 1805) 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the daj. 

When their haughty powers to \c\ 
Ho engaged the Danish decks. 

And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the fray 

All bright in April’s sun 
Shone the daj. 

When a British fleet came down 
Through the islands of the crown. 
And by Copenhagen town 
Took their stay 

In arms the Danish shore 
Proudly shone, — 

By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand , 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on 

For Denmark here had drawn 
All her might 

From her battleships sp rash 
She had hewn away the mast, 

And at anchor to the last 
Bade them fight 
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Another ooble fleet 
Of tbor line 

Bode out but these were naught 
To the baltencs which they brought 
Lilc leviathans afloat 
In the bnne 

It was ten of Thursday mom 
By the chime 

As they dnftcd on their path 
There was silence deep as death 
\nd the boldest held his breath 
For a time 

Frc a first and fatal round 
Shook the flood 

Every Dane looked out that day 
Like the red wolf on his prey 
\nd bo w his flag to sway 
0 cr our blood 
Vot such a tnind possessed 
England s tar 

Twas the love of noble game 
Set bis oaken heart on flame 
For to him twaa all the samc-~ 
Sport and war 
All hands and eyes on watch 
As they keep 

By their motion light os wings 
By each step that haughty spnogs 
\ ou might know them for the kings 
Of the deep ! 

Twas the Edgar first that smoto 
Denmark 8 line 

As her flag the foremost soared 
Murray stamped his foot on board 
And a hundred cannons roared 
At the sign I 

Three cheers of all the fleet 
Sung huzza ! 

Thus from centre rear and van 
Every captain eve^ man 
With a Lons heart began 
To the fray 


CAUPCntL 


O 
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Oh, dark grew ■^oon the iicavcn'.. 

For each gun 
From its adamantine hps 
Spread a death-shade round the ship 
Like a hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun ' 

Three hours the raging fire 
Did not slack , 

But the fourth their signals drear 
Of distress and wTCck appear, 

And the Dane a feeble cheer 
Sent us back 

The voice decayed their shots 
Slowly boom 

They ceased, — and all is wail 
As they strike the shattered sad. 

Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom 

Oh, death ’ it was a sight 
Filled our eyes * 

But we rescued many a crew 
From the waves of scarlet hue. 

Ere the cross of England flew 
O’er her prize 

Why ceased not here the strife, 

0 ye brave ’ 

Why bleeds Old England’s band 
By the fire of Danish land 
That smites the very hand 
Stretched to save ’ 

But the Britons sent to warn 
Denmark’s town — 

Proud foes, let vengeance sleep ' 

If another chain-shot sweep 
All your navy in the deep 
Shall go down * 

Then Peace instead of Death 
Let us bring ' 

If you’ll yield your conquered fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King ' 
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Then death vithdrev his pall 
From tho ilaj 

And tho aun lookcHl amihng bright 
On a vido and woeful aight 
^Vbero tho fires of funeral light 
Died awa^ 

'\ct all amidst her wreck 
And her gore 

Proud Denmark bic sni our Chief 
That he garc Icr wounds relief 
And the sounds of jo^ and grief 
Filled Iicr si ore 
All round outlandish cries 
Loudly broke 

But a nobler note wxs rung 
WTicn the Briti h old and >oung 
To their bands of music sung 
KcarU of oak I 

Qiccrf cheer from [ark anil tower 
London town ' 

^Vhen the King shall ride in stale 
From St. James a royal gate 
And to all his Peers rrlalo 
Our renown ! 

The bells shall ring* the da> 

Shall not dose 
But A blazo of cities bright 
Shall illuminate the night 
And tho wino-cup shine in hght 
As it flows * 

■iet yet amid the joy 
And uproar 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep 
All beside thy rocky steep 
Flsiaore 

Brave hearts! to Britain s need 
Once so true I 

Tho death has quenched your flame 
^et immortal be your name 
For ye died the ileath of fame 
With Rtoul 

O® 
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Soft bigh the winds of heaven 
O’er your grave * 

While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ' 


HOHENLINDEN 

(Written in London 1801) 

On Linden, when tlic sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as wmtei was the flow 
Of Iser, 1 oiling lapidlj^ 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew' his battle blade 
And furious every chaiger neighed 
To join the dreadful reveliy 

Then shook the hills wuth thundei riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery 

But redder yet that light shall glow' 

On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolhng dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deepens On 3 e brave 
Who rush to glorj or the grave ' 

Wave Munich * all thj banners wave 
And charge with all th} chi\alrj ! 

Tew feu shall part where manj meet ' 

The snow shall be their winding sheet, w 
And cverj turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier s «!cpulchre 

GENERAL NOTE. 

[First pulilishcd along with Lochift anonymousl} *a 180 
It IS a mistake to eay that Campbell witnessed the battle of 
Hohenlmden when he was in Germaav in 1800 He aaw the 
battle>0elds near Ratisbon and at Ingolstadt— one during the 
action and the other rciy soon afterwords but at the date of 
the battle of Hohenlmden the poet was on the Elbe ] 

THE WOUNDED HUSSAR 

(Written m 1*0 J 

Alone to the banks of the dark rolling Danube 
Fair Adelaide lued when the battle was o or 
Oh whither she cned hast thou wandered m^ 
lover ’ 

Or here dost thou welter and bleed on the shore 
What voice did I hear’ twasmj Henrj thatsighed* 
All mournful she hastened nor wandered she far 
When bleeding and low on the heath she descried 
By the light of the moon her poor w ounded Hussar ' 
From lus bosom that heaved the last torrent was 
streaming 

And pale was his visage deep marked with a scar • 
And dim was that eye once expressively beaming ii 
That melted m love and that kindled in war ’ 
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How smit was pool Adelaide’s heart at the sight * 
How' bittei she wept o’er the victim of war ' 

‘ Hast thou come, my fond Love, this last sorrowful 
night, 

To cheei the lone heart of your w'ounded Hussai ’ 

‘ Thou shalt live,’ she replied , ‘ Heaven’s mercy 
relieving 

Each anguishing w ound, shall forbid me to mouin ' ’ 
‘ Ah, no ' the last pang of my bosom is heaving ' 
No light of the morn shall to Henry return ’ 20 

‘ Thou channel of life, ever tender and tiuc ' 

Ye babes of my love, that await me afar ’ 

His faltering tongue scarce could murmur adieu, 
When he sunk in hei aims — the poor wounded 
Hussar ' 


GENERAL NOTE 

[Tins piece was published, with the first edition of The Plca‘iurc'> 
of Hope, m 1799 It was no sooner pubhslicd than its popularity 
was assured , ‘it was sung m the streets of Glasgow, and soon 
found its way ovci the whole kingdom ’ — Beattie ] 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM 

(Finished 1804) 

Our bugles sang tiuce — foi the night-cloud had 
low'd ed. 

And the sentinel stais set then w'atch in the sky , 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpoweied. 
The w'eary to sleep, and the w'Ounded to die 
When reposing that night on my pallet of straw'. 

By the w'olf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 
At the dead of the night a sw'eet vision I saw'. 

And thrice ere the morning I dieamt it again 
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"Methouglit from the battle field s dreadful array 
Far far I had roamed on a desolate track lo 
Tw as autumn — and sunshine arose on the v ay 
To the home of my fathers that w elcomed mo back 
I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life 8 morning march w hen my bosom v\ as j oung 
1 heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft 
And knew the sweet strain that the com reapers 
sung 

Ilicn pledged wc t!ic wine cup and fondly I swore 
From mj home and my weeping friends never to 
part 

little ones kissed me a thousand times o cr 
And m} ife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart o 
Staj staj with US — rest thou art wcarj and worn ' 
And fain was their war broken soldier to sta> 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn 
And the voice in my dreaming car melted awaj 

NOTE. 

[Live 11 etood onginally — Till nature and euiulunc disclosed 
the sweet way This piece was sketched m Bavaria in 1800 and 
afterwords (m 1801] elaborated at Sydenham ] 


STANZAS 

0\ THE TIIIIEATE^ED INVASION 1803 

Our bosoms vtcll bare for the glorious strife 
And our oath is recorded on high 
To prevail in the cause that la dearer than life 
Or crushed in its rums to die ’ 

Tlien rise fellow freemen and stretch the right hand 
-Vnd swear to prevail in jour dear native land ' 
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’Tis the home we hold sacred is laid to our trust-^ 
God bless the green Isle of the brave ’ 

Should a conqueror tread on our forefathers’ dust, 
It would rouse the old dead from their grave ' lo 
Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand, 
And sv ear to prevail in your dear native land ’ 

In a Briton’s sweet home shall a spoiler abide. 
Profaning its loves and its charms ’ 

Shall a Frenchman insult the loved fait at our side ’ 
To arms ’ oh my Countiv, to aims ' 

Then rise, fellou fieemen, and stretch the right hand. 
And sv ear to prevail in your dear native land ’ 

Shall a tyrant enslave us, my countiymcn ’ No ' 
His head to the svord shall be gi\en 20 

A death-bed repentance be taught the pioud foe 
And his blood be an offering to Heaven ' 

Then rise, fellow freemen, and stretch the right hand. 
And swear to prevail m your dear native land ' 


LINES 

WKITTEN AT iUE BEQUEST OF iHE HIGHT AND SOCIETY 
IN LONDON, WHEN MET TO COMMEMORATE THE 21 ST 
OF MARCH, THE DAY OF VICTORY IN EGYPT, 1809 

Pledge to the much-loved land that gave us birth ' 
Invincible romantic Scotia’s shore ' 

Pledge to the memory of her parted v orth ' 

And first, amidst the brave, remember Moore * 

And be it deemed not wrong that name to give 
In festive hours wluch prompts the patriot’s sigh ' 

Who would not envy such as Moore to live ’ 

And died he not as heroes wish to die ’ 
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Ilcs' tliougli too soon attaining glorj s goal 
To us his bnght career too short ^^a8 gi\en lo 
^et in a mighty cause his phoenix soul 
Rose on the flames of \ictorj to Heaven ’ 

Hon oft if beats m subjugated Spam 
One patnot heart in secret shall it mourn 
Tor him ' hon oft on far Corunna s plain 
Shall British exiles weep upon his urn * 

Peace to the mighty dead * Our bosom thanks 
In spnghtlier strains the living maj inspire ’ 

Jo^ to the chiefs that lead old Scotia s ranks 

Of Roman garb and more than Roman fire ’ *o 

rnumpliant be the thistle still unfurled 
Dear symbol wild ’ On rrccdom s hills it gron« 
Tingal stemmed the tj rants of the world 
And Roman eagles found unconquerevl foes 
Joy to the band—this da> on Fgjpts coast 
Whose valour tamed proud rrnnccs tricolor 
And wrenched the banner from her bravest host 
Baptized invincible in Austria s gore • 

Joy for the daj on red Vimcira s strand 
^yiicn bajonet to bajonct opposed 30 

First of Bntannia s Iiost her Highland band 

Gave but tho death shot once and foremost closed' 

Is there a son of generous England here 
Or fervid Enn ’ — he with us shall join 
To prav that in eternal union dear 
Tlie rose the shamrock and the thistle twine' 

Types of a race who shall the invader scorn 
As rocks resist the billows round their shore 
Types of a race who shall to time unborn 
Their country leave unconquered as of jore ' 40 
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NOTC 

[The ‘band’ referred to in line 25 the 12nd Highland 
Kegimcnt, populaily knoira as the Black Watch ] 


TROUBADOUR SOxNG 

ON THE MOKNING OF THE BMlLE OF WATERLOO 
(Written for June 18, 1815) 

I HAVE buckled the svord to my side, 

I have voke at the sound of the drum , 

For the banners of France ate descried, 

And the day of the battle is come ' 

Thick as dew-drops bespangling the grass 
Shine oui arras o’ei the field of renown. 

And the sun looks on thousands, alas ' 

That will never behold him go down * 

Oh, my saint ' oh, my mistiess ' this morn 

On thy name how I icst like a charm, lo 

Every dastard sensation to scorn 
In the moment of death and alaim ' 

Foi what aie those foemen to fear, 

Or the death-shot descending to crush 
Like the thought that the cheek of my deal 
Foi a stain on my honoui should blush ’ 

Fallen chiefs, wdien the battle is o’er. 

Shall to glorj’^ their ashes entrust. 

While the heait that loves thee to its coie 

May be namelessly laid in the dust 20 

Yet content to the combat I go 
Let my love m thy memory lest , 

Noi my name shall be lost, for I know^ 

That it lives in the shrine of thy bieast ' 
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(TVnttcn IS22?) 

^Aiien Napoleon was flying 
From the field of Waterloo 
\ British soldier djing 
To his brother bade adieu ’ 

^nd take he said this token 
To the maid that owns mj faith 
^^lth the words that I ha\c spoken 
In afTcction s latest breath 
Sore mourned the brothers heart 
When the jouth besido him fell lo 

But the trumpet warned to part 
And tlicy took a sad farewell 
There was man> a friend to lose him 
For that gallant soldier sighed 
But the maiden of Ins bosom 
Wept when all their tears were dried 

SONG 

31BV OF ENGLAND 

(First published m The \ct(' JUontklj Mai;a me m 1822} 

Mev of England * who inherit 
Bights that cost 3 our sires their blood ' 

Men whose undegenerato spirit 

Has been proved on land and flood 
By tJie foes ye vc fought uncounted 
By the glorious deeds ye ve done 
Trophies captured — breaches mounted 
Navies conquered — kingdoms won \ 

4 land] field tn later cdilwTis 
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Yet, remember, England gather"? 

Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, to 

If tlie freedom of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same 
What are monuments of braverj^ 

Where no pubhc virtues bloom ’ 

What avail in lands of slavery 

Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ’ 

Pageants ' Let the n orld revere us 
For our people’s rights and lavs. 

And the breasts of civic heroes 

Bared in Freedom’s holy cause 20 

Yours are Hampden’s, Russell’s glory, 

Sydney’s matchless shade is yours, 
i\Iartyrs in heroic story 
Worth a hundred Agincourts ’ 

We’re the sons of sires that baffled 
Crouned and mitred tyranny 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights — so inll v e ' 

1 1 freedom] patriotism m some cdiUons 

SONG OF THE GREEKS 

(Written 1822) 

Again to the battle, Achaians ’ 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance , 

Our land, the first garden of Liberty’s tree 

It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free ' 

For the cross of our faith is replanted. 

The pale dying crescent is daunted, 

And Av e march that the footpnnts of Mahomet’s slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefathers’ 
graves ' 

8 More correctly — ‘ May in blood be -vvaslied out ’ 
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Their spirits are liovenng o er us 
And the s^vord shall to glory restore us lo 

Ah ' ^\hat though no succour advances 
Nor Christendom s chivalrous lances 
Are stretched in our aid * Be the combat our ou n ’ 
And nell perish or conquer more proudly alone 
For \\ e ve sn orn by our Country s assaulters 
By the virgins they ve dragged from our altars 
By our massacred patriots our children in chains 
Bj our heroes of old and their blood in oUr veins 
That hving ne shall be victorious 
Or that dying our deaths shall be glorious o 
\ breath of submission ne breathe not 
The s\\ord that ve drawn wo will slieathe not » 
Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade 
Earth may hide — waves engulf — fire consume us 
But they shall not to slavery doom us 
If they rule it shall be o er our ashes and graves 
But we ve smote them already with fire on the waves 
And new triumphs on land are before us 
To the charge * Heaven s banner is o er us 30 
Ihis day shall ye blush for its story 
Or brighten your lives with its glory 
Our women oh say ' shall they shriek in despair 
Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in then 
hair 2 

Accursed may his memory blacken 
If a coward there be that would slacken 
Till we ve trampled the turban and shown ourselves 
w orth 

Being sprung from the named for the godlike of earth 
Strike home ' and the world shall revere us 
As heroes descended from heroes 40 
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Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles of the Ocean , 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 
And the Nine shall new -hallow their Helic on's ‘spring 
Our hearths shall be Kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguished in sadness , 

Whilst oui maidens shall dance with their white- 
waving arms. 

Singing joy to the bia\c that dchveicd their charms, 
When the blood of yon Mussulman cra%ens 
Shall have purpled the beaks of out ra\cns So 


THE DEATH-BOAT OF HELIGOLAND 

(Written 182S) 

Can restlessness reach the cold sepulchred head — 
Ay, the quick have their sleep-walkers, so have the 
dead 

There are brains, though they moulder, that dream 
m the tomb. 

And that maddening forebear the last trumpet of 
doom, 

Till their corses start sheeted to revel on earth. 
Making horror more deep by the semblance of nurth . 
By the glare of new-hghted volcanoes they dance. 
Or at nud-sea appal the chilled manner’s glance 
Such, I wmt, w'as the band of cadaverous snule 
Seen ploughing the night-surge of Hehgo’s isle lo 
The foam of the Baltic had sparkled like fire. 

And the red moon looked dowm w'lth an aspect of ire , 
But her beams on a sudden grew sick-hke and gray. 
And the mews that had slept clanged and shrieked far 
away. 
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And the buoys and the beacons extinguished their 
light 

As the boat of the stony eyed dead came in sight 
High bounding from billow to billow each form 
Had its shroud like a plaid flj ing loose to the storm 
With an oar in each pulseless and icy cold hand 
Fast they ploughed by the lee shore of Heligoland o 
Such breakers as boat of the hving ne er crossed 
Now surf sunk for minutes again they uptossed 
And with liMd lips shouted reply oer the flood 
To the challenging watchman that curdled his blood — 
We are dead — w e are bound from our graves in the 
west 

First to Hecla and tlien to Unmeet was the 

rest 

For mans ear The old abbey bell thundered its 
clang 

And their eyes gleamed with phosphorous light as it 
rang 

Ere thej vanished they stopped and gazed silcnth 
gnm 

Till the eye could define them garb feature and 
limb 

Now who were those roamers ’ — of gallows or wheel 
Bore they marks or the mangling anatomist s steel ’ 
No by magistrates chains mid their grave clothes 
you saw 

They were felons too proud to have perished by law 
But a nbbon that hung where a rope should ha\e 
been — 

Twas the baage of their faction its hue was not 
green — 

Showed them men who had trampled and tortured 
and driven 

To rebellion the fairest isle breathed on bj Heaven — 
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Men ^^hosc hens would yet finish the tyrannous task, 
If the Truth and the Time had not dragged off their 
mask 40 

They parted but not till the sight might discern 
A scutcheon distinct at their pinnace’s stern. 

Where letters, emblazoned in blood-coloured flame. 
Named their faction I blot not my page with its 
name 


STANZAS 

01? THE BATTLE OF KAVARmO 
{Written 1828) 

Hearts of oak that have bravely delivered the brave. 
And uplifted old Greece from the brink of the grave, 
’Tw’as the helpless to help and the hopeless to save 
That your thunderbolts sw ept o’er the brine , 

And as long as yon sun shall look dow n on the w ave 
The light of your glory shall shine 

For the guerdon ye sought with your bloodshed and 
toil. 

Was it slaves, 01 donunion, 01 rapine, or spoil ’ 

No ' your lofty emprise was to fetter and foil 

The uprooter of Greece’s domain ' 10 

When he tore the last remnant of food from her soil, 
Till her famished sank pale as the slain ' 

Yet, Navann’s heioes ’ does Christendom breed 
The base hearts that wall question the fame of youi 
deed ’ 

Are they men ’ let ineffable scorn be their meed, 
And oblivion shadow their graves ' 

Are they women — to Turkish serails let them speed. 
And be mothers of Mussulman slaves ' 
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•Abettors of massacre * dare yes deplore 
That the death shnek is silenced on Hellas s shore ’ o 
That the mother aghast sees her offspring no more 
By the hand of Infanticide grasped ’ 

A,nd that stretched on jon biUo«s distained by their 
gore 

"Missolonglu s assassins have gasped ’ 

Prouder scene ne\ er hallow ed w ar s pomp to the mind 
Than when Christendoms pennons wooed social the 
wind 

•\nd the flower of her brave for the combat combined 
Their watchword humanity s vow 
\ot a sea boy that fought in that cause but mankind 
Owes a garland to honour his brow ' 30 

Nor grudge by our side that to conquer or fall 
Came the hardy rude Russ and the lugb mettled 
Gaul 

Tor whose was the genius that planned at its call 
^Vhe^e the whirlwind of battle should roll ’ 

•ill were brave ' but the star of success over all 
Was the hght of our Codnngton s soul 
Tliat star of the day spnng regenerate Greek ' 
Dimmed the Saracen s moon and struck pallid his 
cheek 

In its first flushing mormng thy Muses shall speak 
When their lore and their lutes they reclaim 40 
And the first of their songs from Parnassus s peak 
Shall be Glory to Codnngton s name ' 

GENERAL JvOTt 

[By th s victory the Turksb and Egyptian navies were anni 
b lated The alli d fleets (British IVench and Russian) were 
led by S r Ednard Codnngton The battle was fought on 
October 20 1S27] 

C UPBELL p 
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NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR 

(Written 1840 ?) 

I LOVE contemplating, apart 
From all Ins homicidal glory, 

The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s story 

’Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our island every freeman 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman 

They suffer’d him, I know not how, 

Unpnsoned on the shore to roam , m 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home 

His eye, metlunks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half-way over 
With envy , they could reach the v lute 
Dear cliffs of Dover 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought. 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 

To England nearer 20 

At last, when care had banished sleep. 

He saw one morning, dreaming, doting, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shorewaid floating 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day laborious, lurking, 

Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working 
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Hea\cn help us ' twas a thing bo^ond 
Description retched such a \^lierr\ 30 

Perhaps ne er ^ent^^cd on a pond 
Or cro’Jsod a ferrj 

For ploughing m the salt sea field 
It would ha^ e made the boldest shudder — 
Untarr d uncompass d and unkeel d 
No sail no rudder 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorr^ skiflf with wattled willows 
And thus cquipp d he would have pa-^sed 

The foaming billows 4 

But Frenchmen cauglit him on tin, beach — 

His little Argo 8 orcl> jeering 
Till tidings of him chanced to roach 
Napoleon s hearing 

With folded arms Napoleon stood 
Sertne alike m peace and danger 
And in his wonted attitude 
Address d the stranger 

Rash man that wouldst yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudelj fashioned ' so 
Thy heart with some sweet Britisli lass 
Must be impassioned 

I have no sweetheart said the lad 
But absent long from one another 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see mj mother 

And so thou shalt Napoleon said 
Ye ve both mj favour fairly won 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son 


60 
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He ga\c the tni a jneco of gold, 

And, \Mth a flag of triue, {oinmandcd 
He shovdd be slopp’d to England Old, 
And safel) landed 

Our sailoj oft could scanlly shift 
To find a dinnei, plain and heart} , 
But nc\ei changed the com and gift 
Of Bonapaitc 


xorn 

'i’iiisnnccdott Ims Ix-rn piihlisliKi ra! juitiit jotinial^, ho'li 

French ami Ilntish M\ bthtf m its nnllunticite \w'>s confirnnd 
b} an Englishman, long resident 1 1 Honlo/m , htelv t( llmg me 
that he remembered tiie eircumstanee to iiaee been generalU 
talked of m the plaee — T C 


THE LAUNCH OF A FIRST-RATE 

(WRITTEN ON WITNESSING THE SrECT\GLE, 1840 ) 

England hails thee uith emotion, 

Mightiest child of natal art ' 

Heaven icsounds thy welcome, Ocean 
Takes thee binding to Ins heart 

Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’ci seven bundled acres fell. 

All to build thy noble mansion 

Wheie our hearts of oak shall dwell 

’Midst those tiees the wild deer bounded 
Ages long ere we were boin , 

And oui great-grandfatheis sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn 


10 
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Oaks that living did inlient 
Grandeur from our earth and sk\ 

Still robust the native spmt 
In your timbers shall not die 
Slup ' to shine m martial story 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean s path 
Freighted ^\ith Britannia s glorj 
And the thunders of her wrath o 

Foes shall crowd their sails and fly thee 
Threatening havoc to their deck 
Mlien afar tliej first desciy thee 
Like the coming whirlwinds speck 
Gallant bark * thy pomp and beautj 
Storm or battle ne er shall blast 
llliile our tars m pride and dutj 
Nail thy colours to the mast 

GENERAL NOTE 

[The launch of The London a ship of the hnc a two docker 
of ninetv two guns took place at Cliatliam on Septcmher29 1840 
The poet was present and f ted on tlie occasion Shortly after 
wards he wrote this poem ] 


THE SPANISH PATRIOTS SONG 

(Written 1823) 

How rings each sparkling Spanish brand ' 
Tliere s music in its rattle 
And gay as for a saraband 
We gird us for the battle 
Follow follow • 

To the glonous reteliy 
l^Tien the sabres bristle 
And the death shots whistle 
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Of lights foi ^\hIcll oui swoicls oulspnng 
iSlinll Angouluini* horcnvc us 
\\o’%( plucked a bird of nobler «ing — 
The eagle could not l)ra\c us 
Follow, follow ' 

Shake the Spanish blade, and sing— 
Fiance shall ne’et ensla\e us 
'r\iants shall not brave us 

Shall jondei lag, the Fouibon’s flag, 
White eniblcin of his hvtr, 

Foi Spain the proud be Fiecdonrs shioud 
Oh, never, ncvci, nevet 
Follow, follow ' 

Follow to the fight, and sing — 

Liberty for ever 
Ever, evci, evci 

Tin ice welcome hero of the hilt, 

We laugh to sec his standard , 

Here let his miscieant blood be spilt 
Whcie braver men’s was squandered 
Follow, follow * 

If the lain died tiicoloi 
Durst not over-flaunt us. 

Shall yon lilj' daunt us 

No ' eie they quell oui valour’s veins 
They’ll upward to their fountains 
Turn back the livers on our plains 
And trample fiat oui mountains 
Follow , follow ’ 

Shake the Spanish blade, and sing 
France shall ne’er enslave us 
Tyrants shall not brave us 
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STANZAS 

TO THE MEMOIl\ OF THE SPANISH PATRIOTS LATEST 
KILLED IN RESISTING THE REGENCY AND THE DUKE 
OF ANOOUL^ME 

{First printed m Tht \tto Monihly 18231 

Brwe men who at the Trocadero fell 
Bc'jide your cannons conquered not though slam 
There is a Mctory in d>ing well 
For Freedom — and yc have not died in vam 
For come what maj there shall be hearts in Spam 
To honour aj embrace jour martjred lot 
Cursing the Bigot 3 and the Bourbon s chain 
And looking on jour gra%e 6 though trophied not 
As holier hallowed ground than priests could make 
the spot * 

What though jour cause be baffled — freemen cast 10 
In dungeons— dragged to death or forced to flee * 
Hope IS not w ithered in affliction s blast — 

The patriot s blood s the seed of Freedom s tree 
And short your orgies of revenge shall be 
Cowled Demons of the Inquisitorial cell’ 

Earth shudders at your victory — for ye 

Are worse than common Bends from Heaven that fell 

The baser ranker sprung Autochthones of Hell ' 

Go to your bloody ntes again ’ bring back 
The hall of horrors and the assessor s pen o 

Recording answers shocked upon the rack 
Smile 0 er the gaspmgs of spine broken men 
Preach perpetrate damnation in your den 
Then let your altars ye blasphemers ' peal 
With thanks to Heaven that let you loose again 
To practise deeds with torturing fire and steel 
Noeyemay search — ^no tongue may challenge or reveal’ 
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Yet laugh not in your cai nival o£ crime 
Too proudly, ye oppressors * — Spam vas free 
Her soil has felt the foot- punts, and her clime 30 
Been vannov ed by the u mgs of Liberty , 

And these, even parting, scatter as they flee 
Thoughts — influences, to live m hearts unborn, 
Opinions that shall vTcnch the pnson-key 
From Persecution — sho\\ her mask off-torn 
And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn 

Glory to them tliat die m this great cause ' 

Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame 
Or shape of death to shroud them fiom applause 
No ' manglers of the martyr’s earthl}' frame ’ 40 

Your hangman fingers cannot touch his fame 
Still m your prostrate land there shall be some 
Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom's vestal flame. 
Long trams of ill may pass unheeded dumb. 

But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come 


ODE TO THE GERMANS 

(Written for The Ildropohtan, 1832] 

The Spirit of Britannia 
Invokes across the mam 
Her sister Allemanraa 
To burst the tyrant’s chain 
By our kindred blood she cries, 

Rise, Allemannians, rise. 

And haUov ed thrice the band 
Of our kindred hearts shall be, 

When your land shall be the land 

Of the free — of the free ' 10 
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ith Freedom s lion banner 
Britannia rules the uavcs 
hilst j our broad stone of honour 
Is still the camp of slaves 
For shame for glorj s sake 
ake Allemannians u ake 
And the tj rants now that whelm 
Half the world shall quail and flee 
Wiien jour realm shall be the realm 

Of the free — of the free ’ o 

Mars owes to \ou his thunder 
That shakes the battle field 
\et to break jour bonds asunder 
No martial bolt has pealed 
Shall the laurelled land of art 
Wear shackles on her heart ' 

Iso ’ tlie clock je framed to tell 
By its sound the march of time— 

Let it clang oppression s knell 

0 er jour dime — o er jour clime ' jO 

The press s magic letters — 

That blessing jc brought forth 
Behold • it lies m fetters 
On the soil that gave it birth * 

But the trumpet must be heard 
And the charger must be spurred 
For j^ou father Armm s Spnte 
Calls down from heaven that j e 
Shall gird j^ou for the fight 

And be free ’ — and be free • 40 

NOTE‘S 

Ltne 13 El reiibreilstetn sieniGes in German the broad 
stone of honour 

Line 21 Gunpowder 
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LINES ON POLAND 

(Wnfton 1811 ) 

Axd have I lived to see thee, s^^o^d in hand, 

Uprise again, immortal Polish Land ’ 

Whoso flag bungs more than chivalry to mind, 

And leaves the tricoloi in shade behind — 

A theme foi uninspired bps too strong. 

That swells mj heart be3'ond the powei of song 
Majestic men, whose deeds ha\e dn 77 lcd faith, 

Ah ' yet your fate’s suspense aricsts m\’ breath , 
Whilst, envying bosoms baicd to shot and steel, 

I feel the more that fruitlesslj' I feel lo 

Poles ' with what indignation I endure 
The half-pitying servile mouths that cull 3011 poor ' 
Poor ' is it England mocks you with her giief, 
That hates, but daics not chide, the Impciial Thief’ 
France with her soul beneath a Bourbon’s thiall ’ 
And Germany that has no soul at all ’ 

States, quailing at the giant overgiown, 

Whom dauntless Poland giapplcs with alone' 

No, ye are rich in fame even whilst 3^0 bleed ' 

TFc cannot aid 3’'OU — xoc are poor indeed ' 20 

In fate’s defiance — in the woild’s great e3'e, 

Poland has won her immortality ' 

The butcher, should he reach hei bosom now 
Could tear not glory’s garland from her brow , 
Wreathed, filleted, the victim falls renowned. 

And all her ashes wall be holy ground ' 

But turn, my soul, from presages so daik 
Great Poland’s spirit is a deathless spark 
That ’s fanned by Heaven to mock the t3rrant’s rage 
She, like the eagle, wall renew her age, 30 
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And fresh histone plumes of Fame put on — 
Another Athens after Marathon 
Where eloquence shall fulimnc arts refine 
Bright as her arms that now m battle shine 
Come — should the heavenly shock my life destroy 
And shut its flood gates aith excess of joy — 

Come but the day ahen Poland s fight is \\on — 
And on my gravestone shine the morrow s sun ' 

The day that sees Warsaw s cathedral glow 
With endless ensigns ravished from the foe 40 
Her women lifting their fair hands with thanks 
Her pious warriors kneeling in their ranks 
The scutcheoned walls of high heraldic boast 
The odorous altar s elevated host 
The organ sounding through the aisle s long glooms 
The mighty dead seen sculptured o er their tombs 
(John Europe s saviour — ^Poniatowski s fair 
Resemblance — Kosciusko s shall be there) 

The tapered pomp the hallelujahs swell — 

Shall o er the soul s devotion cast a spell 
Till visions cross the rapt enthusiast s glance 
And all the scene becomes a waking trance 

Should Fate put far far off that glorious scene 

And gulfs of havoc interpose between 

Imagine not ye men of every chme 

\Mio act or by your sufferance share the crime — 

Your brother Abel s blood shall vainly plead 

Against the deep damnation of the deed 

Germans ye view’ its horror and disgrace 

With cold phosphoric eyes and phlegm of face 60 

Is AUemagne profound m science lore 

And minstrel art ’ — her shame is but the more 

To doze and dream by Governments oppressed 

The spirit of a book worm in each breast 
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Well can ye mouth fair Freedom’s classic line, 

And talk of Constitutions o’er your wine , 

But all your vows to break the tyrant’s yoke 
Expire in Bacchanalian song and smoke 
Heavens ' can no ray of foresight pierce the leads 
And mystic metaphysics of your heads, 70 

To show the self-same grave Oppression delves 
For Poland’s rights is yawning for yourselves ’ 

See, whilst the Pole, the vanguard aid of France, 
Has vaulted on his barb and couched the lance, 
France turns from her abandoned friends afresh, 
And soothes the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh. 
Buys, Ignominious purchase ’ short repose 
With dying curses and the groans of those 
That served, and loved, and put in her their trust 
Frenchmen ' the dead accuse you from the dust ' 80 
Brovs laurelled, bosoms marked with many a scar 
For France, that wore her Legion’s noblest star, 
Cast dumb reproaches from the field of death 
On Gallic honour , and this broken faith 
Has robbed you more of Fame, the life of life. 

Than twenty battles lost in glorious strife ' 

And what of England ’ Is she steeped so low 
In poverty, crest-fallen, and palsied so. 

That we must sit, much wroth, but timorous more. 
With murder knocking at our neighbour’s door ’ 90 
Nor murder masked and cloaked with hidden knife 
^^fiiose ovmer owes the gallows life for hfe 
But Public Murder ' that with pomp and gaud. 
And royal scorn of justice, walks abroad 
To wring more tears and blood than e’er were v rung 
By all the culprits justice ever hung ' 

We read the diademed assassin’s vaunt. 

And wince, and wish v e had not hearts to pant 
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\\ ith uselcbs indignation — sigh and frown 

But have not hearts to throw the gauntlet down loo 

If but a doubt hung o er the grounds of fray 
Or trivial rapine stopped the world s highwaj — 

\\ ere this some common strife of States embroiled 

Britannia on the spoiler and the spoiled 

Might calmly look and asking time to breathe 

Still honourably w ear her olive w reath 

But this is darkness combating with hght 

Earth s adverse principles for empire fight 

Oppression that has belted half the globe 

Far as hia knout could reach or dagger probe no 

Holds reeking o er our brother freemen slam 

That dagger — shakes it at us m disdain 

Talks big to Freedom s States of Poland s thrall 

\nd trampling one contemns them one and all 

"My country * colours not thy once proud brow 
At this affront ^ Hast thou not fleets enow 
With glorj s streamer lofty as the lark 
Gaj fluttering o er each thunder bearing bark 
To warm the insulters seas with barbarous blood 
^nd interdict his flag from ocean s flood ’ i o 

Even now far off the sea cliff where I sing 
I see my country and my patriot king ' 

Your ensign glad the deep Becalmed and slow 
\ war ship rides while heaven s prismatic bow 
Uprisen behind her on the honzon s base 
Shines flushing through the tackle shrouds and 
stajs 

And wraps her giant form m one majestic blaze 

"My soul accepts the omen fancy s ej e 

Has sometimes a veracious auguiy 

The rainbow types Heaven s promise to my sight 130 

The ship Bntanma s interposing might ’ 
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But, if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 
Ye’ll but to prouder pitch wind up your souls. 
Above example, pity, praise or blame. 

To sow and reap a boundless field of fame 

Ask aid no more from nations that forget 

Your championship — old Europe’s mighty debt 

Though Poland (Lazarus-hke) has burst the gloom. 

She rises not a beggar from the tomb 

In fortune’s frown, on danger’s giddiest brink, 140 

Despair and Poland’s name must never link 

All ills have bounds — plague, whirlwind, fire, and flood 
E’en power can spill but bounded sums of blood 
States caring not what Freedom’s price may be 
May late or soon, but must at last, be free , 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul the hereditary will 

That, downw'ard as from sire to son it goes. 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows 

Its heirloom is the heart, and slaughtered men 150 

Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again 

Poland recasts — though rich in heroes old 

Her men in more and more heroic mould 

Her eagle ensign best among mankind 

Becomes, and types her eagle- strength of mind 

Her praise upon my faltering hps expires 

Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lyres ' 

Note on the Reference to France, 11 73-86 

The fact ought to be universally known that France was 
indebted to Poland for not being invaded by Russia When the 
Duke C!onstantine fled from Warsaw he left papers behind him 
proving that the Russians, after the Parisian events m July, meant 
to have marched towards Pans, if the Polish insurrection bad 
not prevented them 

Note to Line 121 

[Campbell was recruiting at St Leonards-on-Sea in the summer 
of 1831 when he wrote these lines ] 
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{Written for Tht Mtlropdilan 183!) 

So all this gallant blood has gushed m vain ' 

And Poland by the Northern Condor s beak 
And talons torn lies prostrated again 

0 British patriots that Mere wont to speak 
Once loudly on this theme now hushed or meek ' 

O heartless men of Europe Goth and Gaul ' 

Cold adder deaf to Poland s dj mg shriek ’ 

That saw the worlds last land of heroes fall’ 
The brand of burning shame is on >ou all — ill — all ’ 

But this 13 not the dramas closing ict ' lo 

Its tragic curtain must uprise anen 
Nations mute accessories to the fact ' 

That Upas tree of power whose fostering dew 
Was Polish blood has >et to cast o er jou 
The lengthemng shadow of its head elate — 

A deadly shadow darkening nature s hue ’ 

To all that s hallowed nghteous pure and great 
Wo' wo’ when they are reached by Russia s withering 
hate 

Russia that on his throne of adamant 

Consults what nation s breast shall next be gored 
He on Polonia s Golgotha w ill plant i 

His standard fresh and horde succeeding horde 
On patriot tombstones be will whet the sword 
Por more stupendous slaughters of the free 
Then Europe s realms when their best blood is poured 
Shall miss thee Poland * as thej bend the knee 
All — all in grief but none in glorj likening thee 
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Why smote ye not the giant whilst he reeled ’ 

0 fair occasionj gone for ever hy ' 

To have locked his lances in their northern field, 30 
Innocuous as the phantom chivalry 
That flames and hurtles from yon boreal sky ' 

Now Avave thy pennon, Russia, o’er the land 
Once Poland , build thy bristling castles high , 

Big dungeon’s deep , for Poland’s v rested brand 
Is now a veapon new to widen thy command 

An awdul AVidth ' Norwegian w'oods shall build 
His fleets — the SAvede his vassal, and the Bane 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be tilled 

To feed his dazzling, desolating tram, 40 

Camped sumless ’tAAixt the Black and Baltic mam 
Brute hosts, I OAvn , but Sparta could not AATite, 
And Rome, half-barbarous, bound Achaia’s chain 
So Russia’s spirit, ’midst Sclavonic night. 

Burns AAith a fire more dread than all your polished 
light 

But Russia’s limbs (so blinded statesmen say) 

Are crude, and too colossal to cohere 
O lamentable Aveakness ’ reckoning Aveak 

The striphng Titan, strengthening year by year 
What implement lacks he for Avar’s career 50 

That groAA's on earth, or m its floods and mines ^ 
Eighth sharer of the inhabitable sphere, 

Whom Persia bows to, China ill confines, 

And India’s homage Avaits, AA'hen Albion’s star de- 
clines 1 

But time AA'ill teach the Russ even conquering Aiar 
Has handmaid arts aye, aye, the Russ aa'iII avoo 
All sciences that speed Bellona’s car. 

All murder’s tactic arts, and AA'in them too , 
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But never holier Muses shall imbue 

His breast that s made of nature 6 basest cla> Co 
The sabre knout and dungeon s \ apour blue 
His laws and ethics — far from him awaj 
Are all the lovely Nine that breathe but freedom s da} 
Say even his serfs half humanized should learn 
Tlieir human rights — vv ill Mars put out his flame 
In Russian bosoms ’ no he 11 bid them burn 
A thousand jears for nought but martial fame 
Like Romans — ^jet forgive me Roman name ' 
Rome could impart what Russia never can — 
Proud CIVIC right to salve submission s shame o 
Our strife is coming but in freedom s van 
The Polish Eagle s fall is big with fate to man 
Proud bird of old ' Mohammed s moon recoiled 
Before thy swoop had we been timely bold 
Thatswoop stiUfrce bad stunned the Russ andfoilcd 
Earth s new oppressors as it foiled her old 
Now thy majestic eyes are shut and cold 
And colder still Polonia s children And 
The sympathetic hands that we outhold 

But Poles when we are gone the world will mind 
Ye bore the brunt of fate and bled for humankind 8 i 
So hallowedi} have ye fulfilled your part 

My pride repudiates even the sigh that blends 
\^ith Polands name— name written on my heart 
My heroes my grief consecrated friends ' 

Your sorrow in nobihty transcends 
Your conqueror s joy liis cheek may blush but 
shame 

Can tinge not yours though exile s tear descends 
Nor would ye change jour conscience cause and 
name 

Tor his w-ith all his w ealth and all his felon fame 90 

Q 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


LINES 

0\ LEAVIKO A SCENE IN EAVASIA 
(Written 1800) 

Adieu the voods and waters side 
Impenal Danube s rich domain ’ 

Adieu the grotto wild and wide 
The rocks abrupt and grassy plain ' 

For pallid Autumn once again 
Hath stvelled each torrent of the hill 
Her clouds collect her shadows sail 
And Matecy tvmds that sweep the vale 
Grow loud and louder still 

But not the storm dethromng fast lo 

Yon monarch oak of massy pile 
Nor nver roanng to the blast 
Around its dark and desert isle 
Nor church bell tolhng to beguile 
The cloud bom thunder passing by — 

Can sound in discord to soul 
Roll on ye mighty watere roll ’ 

And rage thou darkened sky ’ 

Thy blossoms now no lon^r bnght 

Thy withered woods no longer green o 

\et Eldum shore with dark delight 
I MSit thy unlovely scene ' 

For many a sunset hour serene 
Q 2 
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My steps have trod thy mellow dew, 

When his green light the glow-worm gav 
When Cynthia from the distant wave 
Her twilight anchor drew 

And ploughed, as with a swelling sail, 

The billowy clouds and starry sea 
Then while th3^ hermit nightingale 
Sang on his fragrant apple-tiee — 
Romantic, solitar}, ficc. 

The visitant of Elduin’s shoic 

On such a moonlight mountain straj'ed 
As echoed to the music made 
By Druid harps of yore 

Around thy savage lulls of oak, 

Around thy waters bright and blue, 

No hunter’s horn the silence broke, 

No dying shriek thine echo knew , 

But safe, sweet Eldurn woods, to you 
The w'ounded wild deer evci ran, 

Whose mj^rtle bound their grassy cave. 
Whose very rocks a shelter gave 
From blood-pursuing man 


Oh, heart effusions that arose 
From nightly w anderings cheiished here ! 
To him w’ho flies from many woes 
Even homeless deserts can be dear ’ 

The last and solitary cheer 
Of those that own no earthlj’’ home, 

Say IS it not, ye banished race, 

In such a loved and lonelv place 
Compamonless to roam ’ 
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Yes I have lo\ed thy Wild abode 

Unknow n unploughed untrodden shore ’ 
Where scatce the woodman finds a road 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar 
For man s neglect I love thee more — 

That art nor avarice intrude 6o 

To tame thy torrent s thunder shock 
Or prune thy vintage of the rock 
"Magnificently rude 

Unheeded spreads thy blossomed bud 
Its milk} bosom to the bee 
Unheeded falls along the flood 
Thy desolate and aged tree 
Forsaken scene how like to thee 
The fate of unbefnended Worth ' 

Like thine her fruit dishonoured falls o 

Like thee m solitude she calls 
A thousand treasures forth 

0 silent spirit of the place 

If hngenng with tlie ruined year 
Thy hoary form and awful face 

I jet might watch and worship here — 

Thy storm were music to mine ear 
Thj wildest walk a shelter gi\en 
Sublimer thoughts on earth to find 
And share ^nth no unhallowed mind So 

The majestj of heaven 

W hat though the bosom friends of Fate 
Prospentj s unweaned brood 
Thy consolations c'innot rate 
0 self dependent solitude • 
let with a spirit unsubdued 
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Though darkened by the elouds of care. 

To worship thy congenial gloom 
A pilgrim to the Prophet’s tomb 
The Friendless ^ shall repair 90 

On him the w orld hath never smiled, 

Or looked but with accusing eye , 

All-silent goddess of the wild, 

To thee that misanthrope shall fly ' 

I hear his deep soliloquy, 

I mark his proud but ravaged form, 

As stern he wraps his mantle round. 

And bids on winter’s bleakest ground 
Defiance to the storm 

Peace to his banished heart, at last, 100 

In thy domimons shall descend. 

And, strong as beecinvood in the blast. 

His spirit shall refuse to bend , 

Enduring life without a friend. 

The w^orld and falsehood left behind, 

Thy votary shall beat elate 
(Triumphant o’er opposing Fate) 

His dark inspiied mmd 

But dost thou. Folly, mock the muse 

A w^anderer’s mountain w alk to sing, no 

Who shuns a waning w'orld, nor woos 
The vulture cover of its wung ’ 

Then fly, thou cow'ering, shivering thing. 

Back to the fostering wmrld beguiled 
To waste in self-consuming strife 
The loveless brotherhood of life, 

Reviling and reviled ’ 

* [In the first edition ‘ Misfortune ’ , followed in the next two 
stanzas by feminine pronouns, ‘ On her the world,’ &c ] 
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Away thou lover of the race 
That hither chased yon w eeping deer ' 

If Nature s all majestic face i o 

More pitiless than man s appear 
Or if the wild winds seem more drear 
Than man s cold chanties below 
Behold around his peopled plains 
"Where er the social savage reigns 
Exuberance of woe ' 

His art and honours wouldst thou seek 
Embossed on grandeur s giant w alls ’ 

Or hear his moral thunders speak 

Where senates light their airy halls 130 

Where man his brother man enthralls 
Or sends his w hirlwind warrant forth 
To rouse the slumbenng fiends of w ar 
To dye the blood warm waves afar 
And desolate the earth ^ 

From chmo to clime pureue the scene 
And mark m all thy spacious way 
Where er the tyrant man has been 
There Peace the cherub cannot stay 
In wilds and woodlands far away 140 

She builds her solitary bower 
Where only anchorites have trod 
Or fnendless men to worship God 
Have wandered for an hour 

In such a far forsaken vale — 

And such sweet Eldum %ale is thine — 
Afflicted nature shall inhale 
Heaven borrowed thoughts and joys divine 
No longer wish no more repine 
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Pnr man’s noplcct or woman’s scorn , 

Than wed thee to an exde’s lot. 

For, if the world hath lo\fd thee not, 

Its absenee may be borne 

Non TO List 1 1 

In Cnlhojir conntrif's joti oftm h^nr thr* rlnirch run? lr> 
propitmte IIra\fn (liinni; tlititjtlcr-<;t«'irni“ 


THE LAST lAIAN 

(rir'st pnblishod in tlio VonOth/ Magaztnr in 1S2T) 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

The Sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its Immortalit3’ ' 

I saw a vision in mj sleep 
That gave my spirit stiength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time ’ 

I saw the last of human mould 
Tiiat shall Creation’s death behold 

As Adam saw her piime * lo 

The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The Earth with age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations w ere 
Around that lonelj’^ man ’ 

Some had expired m fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands , 

In plague and famine some ' 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread , 

And ships w ere drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ' 


20 
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"iet prophet like that lone one stood 
With dauntless Tiords and high 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm passed 

Sajing We are twins in death proud Sun ' 
Thj face is cold thj race is*run 
Tis Mercy bids thee go 
For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears 

That shall no longer flow 30 

What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp his pnde his skill 
And arts that made fire flood and earth 
The vassals of his will ’ 

\ et mourn I not thy parted sw ay 
Thou dim discrowned king of day 
For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts 40 

Go let oblivion s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men 
Xor with thy rising beams recall 
Life s tragedy again 
Its piteous pageants bnng not back 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe — 

Stretched in disease s shapes abhorred 
Or mown in battle by the sword 

Like grass beneath the scythe 50 

Even I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire 
Test of all sumle«!s agonies 
Behold not me expire » 
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My lips that, speak ihj dirge of death 
Their rounded gasp and gargling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast , 

The eehpse of Nature spreads my pall, — 

The majesty of Darkness shall 
Keeeivc my parting ghost ' 6o 

‘ This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark , 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall bo dim 
When thou thyself are dark ’ 

No ' it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recalled to breath 
Who captive led captivity, 70 

Who robbed the grave of Victor^*, 

And took the sting from Death ’ 

‘ Go, Sun, vhile Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s avful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste — 

Go, tell the night that hides thy face 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality 

Or shake Ins trust in God ' ’ So 

Note to Line 19 

[‘ Many years ago I had the idea of this Last Man in my head 
and distinctly remember speaking of the subject to Lord B(yron) 
I recognized, when I read his poem “Darkness”, some traits of 
the picture which I meant to draw, namely, the ships floating 
without living hands to guide them — the earth being blank — 
and one or two more circumstances I am entirely disposed to 
acquit Lord Byron of having intentionally taken the thoughts ’ — 
Letter of Campbell, September 5, 1823 ] 
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TO THE RAINBOW 

{Wntten la 1819) 

TRitraiPHAL arch that fill st the sky 
When storms prepare to part 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art 

Still seem as to my childhood s sight — 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to ahght 
Betuixt the earth and heaven 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so lo 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ’ 

When Science from Creation s face 
Enchantments veil withdraws 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws • 

And yet fair bow no fabling dreams 
But words of the Most High 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky o 

MTien o er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven s covenant thou didst shine 
How came the w orld s grav fathers forth 
To w atch thy sacred sign • 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O er mountains yet untrod 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God 
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^rethinks, tliy jubilee to keep 

The first-made anthem lang 32 

On eaith delivered from the deep, 

And the fiist poet sang 

Noi evci shall the Muse’s eje 
Unraptuicd gieet thj- beam 
Theme of pnmov'al prophcc}, 

Be still the poet’s theme ' 

The earth to thee her incense yield*?, 

The laik thy ■welcome sings, 

When glitteiing in the freshened fields 
The snow 3*^ mushroom springs 40 

How glonous IS thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, towei, and town, 

Or nnnored in the ocean \ast 
A thousand fathoms down ’ 

As fresh in yon horizon daik. 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As w’hen the eagle from the aik 
First sported in thy beam . 

Foi, faithful to its sacied page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thj*^ span, 50 

Nor lets the tj'pe grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man 

[This poem ivas first published in The. New Monthly Magazine, 
1821 ] 
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A DRFAM 

(Pint published m IS 4] 

\\ ELL ma\ sleep present us fietjons 
Since our waking moiiients teem 
\\ith such fanciful convictions 
As make life itself a dream 
Half our davlight faith a a fabU 
Sleep disports with shadows too 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view 
I^ccr bv da} did reasons mint 
Give m} tlioughts a clearer print lo 

Of assured reahtj 
Tlian was left b} phantasv 
Stomped and coloured on mv sprite 
In a dream of vesternight 

In a bark methought lone steering 
I was cast on ocean s strife 
This twas whispered m m} hearing 
Meant the sea of life 
Sad regrets from past existence 
Came like gales of chilling breath o 

Shadowed in the forward distance 
La} the land of death 
Now seeming more now less remote 
On that dim seen sliore methought 
I beheld two hands a space 
Slow unshroud a spectre s face 
And my flesh s hair upstood — 

Twas mine own similitude 
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But my soul revived at seeing 
Ocean, like an emerald spark, 
Kindle, while an air-dropt being 
Smiling steered my bark 
Heaven-like, yet he looked as human 
As supernal beauty can. 

More compassionate than woman. 
Lordly more than man 
And, as some sveet clarion’s breath 
Stirs the soldier’s scorn of death. 

So his accents bade me brook 
The spectre’s eyes of icy look. 

Till it shut them, turned its head 
Like a beaten foe, and fled 


‘ Types not this,’ I said, ‘ fair spirit ’ 
That my death-hour is not come ? 
Say, what days shall I inherit ’ 

Tell my soul their sum ’ 

‘ No,’ he said, ‘ yon phantom’s aspect, 
Trust me, would appal thee worse, 
Held in clearly measured prospect 
Ask not for a curse > 

Make not, for I overhear 

Thine unspoken thoughts as clear 

As thy mortal ear could catch 

The close-brought tickings of a watch 

Make not the untold request 

That ’s now revolving m thy breast 


‘ ’Tis to live again, remeasuring 
Youth’s years hke a scene rehearsed. 
In thy second hfe-time treasuring 
Knowledge from the first 
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Hast thou felt poor self dccci\cr ’ 

Life 8 career so \oid of pain 
As to AMsh its fitful fever 
J^ew begun again ’ 

Could experience ten times thino 
Pain from being discntwinc — 

Threads by fato together spun ^ 

Could thj flight hca\cn s lightning shun ’ 

No nor could thj foresight s glance 
Scape the mj nad shafts of chance o 

Would st thou bear again lo\ c s trouble 
Fnendship s death dissevered ties ’ 

Toil to grasp or miss the bubble 
Of ambition s prize ’ 

Say thy life s ncu guided action 
Flowed from virtue s fairest springs— 

Still would envy and detraction 
Double not their stings ’ 

Worth itself is but a charter 

To bo mankind s distinguished martyr 8o 

1 caught the moral and cried Hail ' 

Spint < let us onward sail 
Envying fearing hating none — 

Guardian Spirit steer me on ' 

GENERAL NOTE 

[Dr Beattie the intimato friend and biographer of Campbell 
thought there was throughout this poem a marled allusion to 
the poet B own private fortunes m the race of Ufe He saw in it 
a great resemblance to Tbo Last Man ] 
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EXILE OF ERIN 

(Writua la ISW) 

TiiruE came to the beadi n poor ICvih of linn — 
The dew on his thin lohe was lua\\ and thill 
For his countrv lie sight'd wlitn at twilight repainnir 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill 
But the da\-star attracted his e\('’s sad devotion, 

V * 

For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ottan, 
Where once, in the hie of his joutliful emotion. 

He sang the bold anthem of ‘ Erin go bragli ' ’ 

‘ Sad IS 111} fate ' ’ said the heart-broken stranger , 

‘ The wild deer and wolf to a covert can lice 
But I have no refuge fioni famine and danger, 

A home and a country leniain not to me 
Never again in the green sunnv bowers 
WJiere my forefathcis lived shall I spend the sweet 
hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 

And strike to the numbers of “Erin go bragh ' ” 

‘ Erin, my country ' though sad and forsaken. 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore , 

But, alas ' in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh foi the fiiends who can meet me no 
more ' 

Oh cruel fate ' wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace — where no penis can chase 
me ’ 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me 
They die to defend me, or live to deplore ’ 
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\Vhero is my cabin door fast by the wild wood 
Sisters and sire ' did ye weep for its fall ? 

Where is the mother that looked on my childhood ’ 
And Tvherc is the bosom fnend dearer than all 
Oh ’ my sad heart long abandoned by pleasure ' 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ’ 

Tears like the rain drop may fall %nthout measure 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall 

let all its sad recollections suppressing 
One dying niah mj lone b(»om can draw — 

Erin ’ an exile bequeaths thee his blessing • 

Land of my forefathers • Erm go bragh ^ 
Buried and cold when my heart stills her motion 
Green bo thy fields sncctest isle of the ocean ’ 

And tii^ harp striking bards sing aloud nith dovo 
tion — 

Enn mavourmn — Enn go bragh ' 

NOTES 

The person referred to m this poem was » poor and dclic&te 
youth Anthony McCann exiled for being implicated m tho Irish 
Rebellion of 1798 Campbell metbim at Hamburg m 1800 It 
was in consequence of meeting him one evemng on the banks of 
the Elbe lonely and pcosiro at the thoughts of bis situation 
that I wrote The Exile of Erin 
Ertn go hragh Ireland for ever 
Enn mavourntn Ireland luy darling 
[This poem was published January 28 1801 ] 


CAUPBULL 
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LINES 

WEITTEN ON VISITING A SCENE IN ARGYLESHIRE 

(Sketched m 1798, finished at Hamburg m 1800, and printed 
in The Morning Chronicle) 


At tlie silence of tvilight’s contemplative houi 
I have mused in a sorrowful mood 
On the wind-shaken iveeds that embosom the bou er 
Where the home of my forefathers stood 
All ruined and wild is their roofless abode , 

And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering tree , 

And travelled by few is the grass-covered road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the wariior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea 

Yet, wandering, I found on my ruinous w 4 lk, lo 
By the dial-stone aged and green, 

One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To mark wdiere a garden had been 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of nature it diew' 

Erom each Meandering sunbeam a lonely embiace. 
For the night- weed and thorn overshadowed the place 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew 

Sw^eet bud of the weilderness ' emblem of all 

That remains in tlus desolate heart ’ 20 

The fabric of bhss to its centre may fall. 

But patience shall nevei depart 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and 
bright 

In the days of delusion, by fancy combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and delight. 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the night 
And leave but a desert behind 
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Be hushed my dark spirit * for %\isdom condemns 
UTien the faint and the feeble deplore 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems jO 
A thousand i\ild A\a\es on the shore ’ 

Through the penis of chance and the sco\i 1 of disdain 
Slay thj front be unaltered thy courage elate ' 
lea ' even the name I lia\c worshipped in vam 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again 
To bear is to conquer our fate 
Note to Line 4 

[ The home of my forefathers Kiman house and gardeti 
in the vale of Classary ^rg>leshire The last of hi race a ho 
resided on tho family estate of Kiman was Archibald C'lmpbell 
the poet B grandfather —Sec Dr Beattie a ii/c o/ Camplre/! 
TOl 1 p 4 ] 

Note to Live 34 

f Caroline married January 20 1700 J 

ODE TO WINTER 

{\\ntleD in JSOO) 

When first tho fiery mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run 
Round the earth and ocean blue 
His children four the Seasons flew 
First in green apparel dancing 
The young Spring smiled with angel grace 
RossV Summer next advancing 
Rushed into her sire s embrace — 

Her bright haired sire who bade her keep 

For ever nearest to his smiles lo 

On Caipe s olive shaded steep 
On India s citron covered isles 
More remote and buxom brown 

The Queen of vintage bowed before his throne 
\ rich pomegranate gemmed her crown 
4 ripe sheaf bound lier zone 

R 
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But ho\\ling Winter fled afar 
To hills that prop the jiolar star , 

And loves on deer-borne car to ndc, 

With barren darkness by his side, 20 

Round the shore Mherc loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring vhale. 

Round the hall vhere Runie Odin 
Hovls his war-song to the gale, 

Save when adown the ravaged globe 
He travels on his native storm. 

Deflowering Nature’s grassy robe, 

And trampling on her faded form. 

Till light’s returning lord assume 

The shaft that drives him to his polar field, 30 
Of pow'er to pierec his raven plume 
And crystal-covered shield 

Oh, sire of storms ’ whose savage car 
The Lapland drum delights to hear, 

When Frenzy with her blood-shot eye 
Implores thy dreadful deity. 

Archangel ’ power of desolation ’ 

Fast descending as thou art. 

Say, hath mortal invocation 

Spells to touch thy stony heart ’ 40 

Then, sullen Winter, hear my prayer. 

And gently rule the ruined year , 

Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare. 

Nor freeze the wTetch’s falling tear , 

To shuddering Want’s unmantled bed 
Thy horror-breatlung agues cease to lend. 

And gently on the orphan head 
Of innocence descend 

But chiefly spare, 0 king of clouds ' 

The sailor on his airy shrouds 


50 
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When wrecks and beacons strew the steep 
And spectres valk along the deep 
JVLlder yet thy snowy breezes 
Pour on yonder tented shores 
Vi here the Rhine s broad billow freezes 
Or the dark broiin Danube roars 
Oh winds of Winter • Lst ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan ’ 

Or start ye demons of the midnight air 
At shrieks and thunders louder than y our own ’ 6o 
Alas • even your unhallowed breath 
May spare the victim fallen low 
But man will ask no truce to death 
No bounds to human woe 

AOTB 

[This ode was written lo Genoany at the close of 1800 before 
the conclusion of host Iities It was sent to Mr Perry of Tie 
Morning Ckrontd<y and published January 30 1801 ] 

IHE BEECH TREE’S PETITION 

(Written m Germany in 1800 end fiiat published in The Morning 
Chronicle) 

0 LEA\ E this barren spot to me ’ 

Spare woodman spare the beechen tree 
Though bush or floweret never grow 
My da/i ttawsrsang sbad& 

Nor summer bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush or yellow hue 

Nor fruits of autumn blossom bom 

Mj green and glossy leaves adorn 

Nor murmuring tnbes from me derive 

The ambrosial amber of the hive — lo 

■iet leave this barren spot to me 

Spare w oodman spare the beechen tree ’ 
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Tlincc U\ontv summers I have seen 
Tlie sky grow bright, the forest green 
And many a wintry wind liav'C stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude. 

Since childhood in my plea'iant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive houi. 

Since 3*outhful lov'crs in my shade 

Their vows of truth and raptuic made 20 

And on my trunk’s .surviving frame 

Carv’ed many a long-forgotten name 

Oh ’ by the sighs of gentle sound 

First breathed upon this sacred ground, 

By all that Love has whispered here. 

Oi Beauty heard with ravished ear 
As Love’s own altar honour me 
Sparc, w oodman, spare the bcechcn tree ’ 


NOTES 


[Tlic Bcech-trcc stood in a kitchen pardon at Ardwcll in Dnm- 
fncsslurc, and had been condemned on a complaint bj the 
gardener that no garden crop could grow near it Intcrces'uon 
was made for it through the poet’s sister See Br Beattie’s Life 
of Cawpbcll, vol 1 , p 333 

LI^ES f) and 6 do not appear in the earlier editions 

Line 10 For ‘ amber,’ ‘ nectar’ in 1803 

Line 11 For ‘ barren,’ ‘ little ’ in 1803 

Lines 13 to 16 were enlarged from the original couplet-— 

‘ Tliricc twenty summers I have stood 
In bloomless fruitless solitude ’ 


Line 20 For ‘ made,’ ‘ paid ’ in 1803 
Line 23 For ‘ sighs,’ ‘ vows ’ in 1803 ] 
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^V^E^ JORDAN ItUSHED 

A\ites Jordan ljuslicd Ins natcrs still 
And Bilcncc slept on Zion hill 
When Salem s shepherds thro the night 
W atched o er their ftochs hy starrj light — 

Hark ' from the midnight lulls around 
A voice of more than mortal sound 
In distant hallelujahs stole 
Wild murmuring on the raptured soul 

Then Bwilt to c\erj startled eye 

New streams of glorj gild the skj lo 

Heaven bursts Iier azure gates to pour 

Her spirits to the midnight hour 

On wheels of light and wings of flame 
The glorious hosts to Zion came 
High Heaven with sounds of triumph rung 
And thus thej smote their harps and sung — 

Oh Zion lift th> raptured c^c 
The long expected hour is nigh — 

The jojs of Nature rise again — 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign ' 20 

See Merej from her golden urn 
Fours a glad stream to them that mourn 
Behold she binds with tender care 
The bleeding bosom of despair — 

He comes ' He cheers the trembling heart — 
Night and her spectres pale depart 
Again the day star gilds the gloom — 

Again the bow ers of Eden bloom ' 
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‘ Oh, Zion, hfl thy raptured eye, 

The long-expected hour is nigh 30 

The joys of Nature rise again, 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign * ’ 

NOTE 

[This hymn on the A(l\cnt ■nns compo'icd ■when the author was 
only sixteen jenrs of ago Some of its plirascs reappear in The 
Pleasures oj Hope ] 


HALLOWED GROUND 

(Written in 1825) 

What ’s hallowed ground ’ Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and fice. 

Unscourged by superstition’s rod 
To bow the knee ? 

That’s hallowed ground here, mourned and missed, 
The lips repose our love has kissed ; 

But where ’s their memory’s mansion ? Is’t 

Yon churchyard’s bovers ’ 10 

No ' in ourselves their souls exist, 

A part of ours 

A kiss can consecrate the ground 

Where mated hearts are mutual bound 

The spot where love’s first links were wound. 

That ne’er are riven. 

Is hallowed dovn to earth’s profound. 

And up to heaven • 
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For time makes all but true ]o\e old 
The burning thoughts that then were told o 
Run molten still in memory 8 mould 
And will not cool 
Until the heart itself be cold 
In Lethe 8 pool 

What hallow s ground where heroes sleep ? 

Tis not the sculptured piles you heap 
In dews that heaicns far distant weep 
Their turf may bloom 
Or Genu twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb 30 

But strew liis ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind— 

And IS ho dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die 

Is’t death to fall for freedoms right ? 

He ’s dead alone that lacks her light ! 

And murder sulhes in heaven s sight 

The sword he draws 40 

What can alone ennoble fight ? 

A noble cause * 

Give that ' and welcome war to brace 
Her drums and rend heaven s reeking space ' 

The colours planted face to face 
The charging cheer 

Though death s pale horse lead on the chase 
Shall still be dear 
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And place our trophies iihere men kneel 
To heaven ' but heaven rebukes my zeal 
The cause of truth and human weal, 

O God above ’ 

Transfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To peace and love 

Peace, Love the cherubim that ]om 
Their spread vmgs o’er devotion’s shrine 
Prayers sound in vain and temples shine 
Where they are not 
The heart alone can make divine 
Religion’s spot 

To incantations dost thou trust 
And pompous rites in domes august ’ 

See ’ mouldering stones and metal’s rust 
Belie the vaunt 

That man can bless one pile of dust 
With chime or chant 

The ticking wood- worm mocks thee, man ’ 
Thy temples creeds themselves grow wan 
But there ’s a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 

Thy faith, that bigots dare not ban 
Its space IS heaven * 

Its roof star-pictured nature’s ceihng! 
MTiere, trancing the rapt spint’s feeling, 
And God Himself to man reveahng. 

The harmonious spheres 
Make music, though unheard their pealing 
By mortal ears 
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Fair stars ' are not jour beings pure ’ 

Can Bin can death jour 'worlds obscure So 

Else uhy so swell the thoughts at %our 
Aspect above ’ 

e must be heaven s that make us sure 
Of heavenlj love ’ 

And in your harmony sublime 
I read the doom of distant time — 

That man s regenerate soul from crime 
Shall yet be drawn 
And reason on his mortal clime 

Immortal daun 90 

What s hallowed ground ’ Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of north ' — 

Peace ’ Independence * Trutli ’ go forth 
Earth s compass round 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground 

FIELD FTOWERS 

(Wntten m 1826 ) 

Ye field flowers ' the gardens eclipse you tis true 
Yet wildings of nature^ I dote upon you 
For ye waft me to summers of old 
W^ien the earth teemed around me with fairy delight 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight 
Like treasures of silver and gold 
I love you for lulhng me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams 
And of birchen glades breathing their balm 
W hile the deer was seen glancing m sunshine remote 10 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood pigeon s note 
JIade music that sweetened the calm 
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Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June » 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it dehghtful youi beauties to find. 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell 

Even now what affections the violet av akes ' 

What loved little islands, twiee seen in their lakes, 20 
Can the wild water-hly restore ' 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and imnnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore ' 

Earth’s cultureless buds * to my heart ye were dear 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my existenee’s bloom , 

Once I welcome you more, m hfe’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age , 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb 30 

Note to last line 

[Campbell was buried with a bunch of wild flowers m his hand 


CORA LINN, OR THE PAULS OF 
CLYDE 

WHITTEN ON BEVISITING IT IN 1837 

The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 

’Twas with congenial friends , 

And calmer hours of pleasure past 
My memory seldom sends. 

It was as sweet an Autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 

And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride , 


V-i*J 
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I!\ cn hedges busked in bra\ erj 
Looked nch that sunn^ morn lo 

The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So pranked Septembers thorn 
In Cora s glen the calm how deep ' 

That trees on loftiest hill 
Like statues stood or Hungs asleep 
All motionless and still 
The torrent spoke as if his noiso 
Bade earth bo quiet round 
And gi\c his loud and lonely \oico 
A more commanding sound o 

His foam beneath tho jellow light 
Of noon camo dowm hko ono 
Continuous sheet of jaspers bright 
Broad rolling in tho sun 
Dear Lmn ’ let loftier falling floods 
Ha\o prouder names than thino 
And king of all enthroned in woods 
Let Niagara shmc 
Barbanan ' let him shako his coasts 
With reeking thunders far 30 

Extended hko tho array of hosts 
In broad embattled war I 
His voice appals tho wilderness 
Approaching thine wo feel 
A solemn deep melodiousness 
That needs no louder peal 
More fury would but disenchant 
Tby dream inspinng dm 
Bo thou the Scottish Muso s haunt 
Romantic Cora Lmn! 40 

[These lines were wntten £or The Setnxe Annual of December 
1837] 
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THE PARROT 

(Wiitten 111 1840) 

The following incident, so strongly illustrating the power of 
memoiy and association m the lowei annuals, is not a fiction 
I heaid it many years ago in the Island of Mull, from the family 
to whom the bird belonged — T C 

The deep affections of the breast 
That Heaven to living things impaits 
Aie not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts 

A pairot from the Spanish Main, 

Eull young and eaily caged, came o’er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shoie 

To spicy gloves wheie he had won 

TTis plumage of resplendent hue, lo 

His native fruits and skies and sun. 

He bade adieu 

For these he changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and imsty sky. 

And turn’d on rocks and raging suif 
His golden eye 

But, petted, in our chmate cold 

He lived and chatter’d many a day , 

Until with age from green and gold 

His wings grew gray 20 

At last, when bhnd and seeming dumb. 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore , 
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He Imilcd the bird m Spanish spcecli 
riic bird m Spanish speech replied 
Hipped round his cngi- with joyous scrcecli 
Dropt down and die<l 

THE HARPER 

Ov tlie green bnnis of Shannon when Shceloh was 
nigh 

No bhtlic Insh lad was so hopp^ as I 
No Imrp like own could so chccril> p!aj 
And wherever I went was m> poor dog Imj 
\Micn at last I was forc«l from m> Sheelah lo pirt 
Siio Slid (while tho sorrow was big at her heart) 
OlH remember jour Shcclah when far farawa\ 
\nd be kind mj dear Pat to our poor dog Traj 
Poor dog ' he was faithful and kind to be sure 
Vnd he constantlj loved me althougli I was poor 10 
\\ hen the sour looking folk gent me hcartlc«s nwaj 
I had alwajs a fnend in mj poor dog Trnj 
\\ hen the road w as so dark and the night w as so cold 
And Pat and his dog were grown wcarj and old 
How snuglj we slept m mj old coot of graj 
And he licked mo for kindness— mj poor dog Traj 
Tliough my wallet was scant I remembered his case 
New lev Iva ^Utu.1 tcAe, 

But be died at my feet on a cold winter daj 
And I plaj ed a sad lament for my poor dog Traj o 
At here now shall I go forsaken and blind ’ 

Can I find one to guide me so faitliful and kind ’ 
lo my sweet native village so far far awav 
I can never more return with mj poor dog Traj 

[Publi Led along \tilli Tie PUiuures of Hope first edition in 
1 09 ] 
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LOVE AND MADNESS 

AN ELEGY 
(Wntten jn 1705) 

Hark ' from the battlements of yonder tower 
The solemn bell has tolled the midnight hour ’ 
Roused from drear visions of distempered sleep, 
Poor Broderiek wakes — m solitude to veep ' 

‘ Cease, Memory, cease,’ the friendless mourner 
cried, 

‘ To probe the bosom too severely tried ’ 

Oh ' ever cease, my pensive thoughts, to stray 
Through the bright fields of Fortune’s better day 
When youthful Hope, the music of the mind, 

Tuned all its charms, and Errington vas kind ’ lo 

‘ Yet can I cease, while glo^^ s this trembling frame. 
In sighs to speak thy melancholy name ’ 

I hear thy spirit wail in every storm ' 

In midnight shades I view thy passing form ’ 

Pale as in that sad hour when doomed to feel. 

Deep in thy perjured heart, the bloody steel ’ 

‘Demons of Vengeance ’ ye at vhose command 
I grasped the sword with more than woman’s hand — 
Say ye, did pity’s trembling voice control, 

Or horror damp, the purpose of my soul ’ 20 

No ' my wild heart sat smiling o’er the plan. 

Till hate fulfilled what baffled love began ' 

‘ Yes , let the clay-cold breast that never knew 
One tender pang to generous Nature true, 
Half-minghng pity with the gall of scorn, 

Condemn this heart that bled in love forlorn ’ 
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■\ndjc proud fair whose souls no gladness \\ arms 
Sa\e rapture s homage to jour conscious cliarms ! 
Delighted idols of a gaudj tram 
III can jour blunter feelings guess the pain 30 
When the fond faithful heart inspired to pro\o 
Friendship refined the calm delight of love 
heels all its tender strings with anguisli tom 
■\nd ble ds at perjured pride s inhuman scorn * 

Saj tlien did pitjing Hta\en condemn the deed 
When ^ engeanco bade thee faithless lover * bleed 
Long had I watched tlij dark foreboding brow 
What time thy bosom scorned its dearest vow ' 

Sad though I wept the friend the lover changed 
Still tlij cold look was scornful and estranged 40 
Till from tlij pitj love and shelter thrown 
I wandered hopeless friendless and alone ' 

Oh’ righteous Hcavenl’twas then mj tortured soul 
First gave to wratli unlimited control ' 

Adieu the silent look ’ the streaming eye ' 

The murmured plaint ’ the deep hcarUhcaving sigh ’ 
Long slumbering vengeance wakes to better deeds 
He shrieks befalls tlio perjured lover bleeds ’ 

Now the last laugli of agoiij is o cr 
\nd pale in blood lie sleeps to wako no more $f> 
Tis done ' the flame of hate no longer burns 
Nature relents but ah * too late returns ’ 

A\hy does ray soul this gusli of fondness feel ' 
rrembling and faint I drop the guilty steel > 

Cold on my heart the hand of terror hes 
And shades of horror close my languid ejes ’ 

Oh ‘ twas a deed of murders deepest gram ' 
Could Broderick s soul so true to wrath remain * 

A friend long true a once fond lover fell ! — 

Wliere lov e w as fostered could not pity dw ell ^ Co 

CAUFUELL S 
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‘ Unhappy youth * lule yon pale crescent glow s 
To watch on silent nature’s deep repose, 

Thy sleepless spirit, breathing fiom the tomb. 
Foretells my fate, and summons me to come ' 

Once more I see thy sheeted spectie stand, 

Roll the dim eye, and w ave the paly hand ' 

‘ Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Forsake its languid melancholj' frame * 

Soon may these eyes then trembling lustre close ' 
Welcome the dreamless night of long repose ' 70 

Soon may this woe-worn spirit seek the bourne 
Where, lulled to slumber, grief forgets to mourn ! ’ 

NOTES 

Note to Line 1 [The toner is Warnick Castle ] 

Note to Lise 4 [Miss Broderick hod murdered her lover, 
Errmgton — ‘ From the moment I heard Broderick’s storj I could 
not refrain from admiring her, c\en amid the horror of the rash 
deed she committed Errmgton was an inhuman Milam to 
forsake her ' (CASirnELL, writing from Dow me to his fnend James 
Thomson, on September 15, 170G) — The poem was first published 
along with a few other short pieces in the volume which contained 
the first edition of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ’ (1799) , and a note 
informed the public that it had been written in 1795 It is here 
printed as it first appeared Dr Beattie, w ho professes to has e 
seen the original MS , gives some variations, e g at line 2 he gives 
‘ hollow ’ for ' solemn,’ at line 3 ‘ waked ’ for ‘ roused,’ at line 8 
‘ scenes ’ for ‘ fields,’ at line 18 ‘ the gleaming steel ■with ner\ ous 
hand ’ for ‘ the sword with more than woman’s hand,’ at line 27 
‘ rapture ’ for ‘ gladness,’ at line 28 ‘ beauty’s ’ for ‘ rapture’s,’ &.c 
— See his Life of Campbell, \ol 1 , pp 106-8 ] 
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THE *NAME UNKNOWN’ 

IV IMITATION OF KLOPSTOCk 
(\\rittco in 1800 } 

pEOPHETiG pencil * Wilt tliou trace 
A faitliful image of the face 
Or Milt thou Mrito the Name UnknoMU 
Ordained to bless mj charmed soul 
And all future fate control 
Unri\ ailed and alone * 

Pelicious idol of my thought • 

Though sjlph or spirit hath not taught 
My boding heart thy precious name 
Yet musing on m> distant fate lo 

To charms unseen I consecrate 
A visionary flame 

Thy rosy blush thy meaning o} o 
Thy virgin voice of melody 
Are ever present to my heart 
Thy murmured vows ehall yet be mine 
My thriUing hand shall meet with thmo 
And never never part ' 

Then fly mj days on rapid v\ing 
Till Love the viewless treasure bring o 

While I hko conscious Athens own 
A power in mjstic silence sealed 
A guardian angel unrevealed. 

And bless the Name Unknown ' 


S 2 
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LINES 

ON THE GRAVE 01' A SUICIDE 
(Written in 1800) 

Ba' btidiigeib left upon a lonelj shoie, 

Unknow n, unlionoured, w'as the friendless dead , 
For child to w’eep, oi widow to deplore, 

There nevei came to his unburicd head 
All from Ins dieary habitation fled 
Nor will the lanterned fisherman at eve 
Launch on that water by the witches’ tower 
Where hellebore and hemlock seem to w ea\ e 
Round its dark vaults a melancholy bower 
For spirits of the dead at night’s enchanted hour lo 

They dread to meet thee, pool unfoitunate ’ 

Whose Clime it was, on life’s unfinished road 
To feel the stepdame buffetings of fate, 

And lender back thy being’s heavj’- load 
Ah ' once, perhaps, the social passions glowed 
In thy devoted bosom — and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart might yet be prone 
To deeds of mercy Who may understand 
Thy many w"oes, poor suicide, unknowm > 

He w ho thy being gave shall judge of thee alone 20 

[The original title wab ‘ Lines -written on seeing the unclaimed 
corpse of a suicide exposed on the banks of a ric er ’] 
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IHL QUEEN OF THF NORTH 

A FRAOMFNT 
(Wntfon in ISnO) 

Yet ere oblmon shade each fairv Bcene 
Ere capes and cliffs and waters intervene 
Ere distant valks mv pilgrim feet explore 

Elbe 8 slow wandenngs and tlie Danish shore 
Still to mj country turns m> partial view 
Tliat seems the dearest at the last adieu 
\e la^vns and grottos of the clustered plain 
\fi mountain walks Edina s green domain 
Haunts of m\ jouth* where oft b^ fanc> drawn 
At vermeil eve still noon or 8!md> dawn 
Mj soul secluded from the deafening throng 
Has wooed tlie bosom prompted power of song 
And thou mj lo\od abode romantic ground ' 
With ancient towers and epirj summits crown d 
Home of the polished art and liberal mind 
B} truth and taste enlightened and refined 
Thou scene of Scotland s glor} ’ now deca\ed 
^Vherc once her senate and her sceptre swajed — 
As round thj mouldered monuments of faint 
Tradition points an emblem and a name 
Lo ’ what a group imagination brings 
Of starred barons and of throned kings ♦ 

Departed days in bright succession start 
And all the patriot kindles m m\ Iieart 

E\en musing hero beside the Druid stone 
here British Arthur built his airj throne 
Far as mj sight can travel oer the scene 
From Lomond s height to RosUn a lo\el\ green 
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On every moor, vilcl vood, and mountain side, 
From Forth’s fair ^\md!ngs to the ocean tide, 30 
On each the legendary love^ to tell 
Where chiefs encountered and tlic mighty fell , 

Each var-Morn turret on tlie distant shore 
Speaks like a lierald of the feats of yore , 

And, though the shades of dark oblivion frovn 
On sacred scenes and deeds of high renovn, 

Yet still some oral talc, some chanted rh} me. 

Shall mark the spot, and teach succeeding time 
Hov oft our fathers, to their country true, 

The glorious svord of independence drew , 10 

How well their plaided clans, in battle tiicd, 
Impenetrably stood, or greatly died . 

How long the genius of their lights delated, 

How sternly guarded, and how late botra\ed 

Fan fields of Roslin memorable name ' 

Attest my w ords, and speak my countr3'’s fame ’ 
Soft, as yon mantling haze of distance broods 
Around thy waterfalls and aged woods, 

The south sun chequers all thy birchen glade 
With glimmering lights and deep-retiring shade 50 
Fresh coverts of the dale, so dear to ticad 
When morn’s wild blackbird carols overhead. 

Or when the sunflower shuts her bosom fair. 

And sceTited berries breathe delicious air 
Dear is thy pastoral haunt to him that woos 
Romantic nature, silence, and the Muse , 

But dearer still wdien that returning time 
Of frmts and flowers, the year’s Elysian prime. 
Invites — one simple festival to crown 
Young social wanderers from the sultry town Co 
All me ' no sumptuous revelry to share 
The cheerful bosom asks or envies there , 
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Nor sjghs for gorgeous splendours such as uait 
On feasts of wealth and riots of the great 
Far s^\eete^ seems the livelong summer da> 

With loved companions on these nalKs to stray 

And lost in joys of more enchanting flow 

Than tasteless art or luxury bestow 

Here in auspicious moments to impart 

The first fond breathings of a proffered heart /O 

Shall favoured love repair and smiling jouth 

To gentle beautj vow the vows of truth 

Fair morn ascends and stinn^ June lias shed 
Ambrosial odours o er the garden bed 
And wild bees seek the cherrj s sweet perfume 
Or cluster round the full blown apple bloom 

CENERVL NOTE 

[Campbell abandoned tho idea of on cpie poem on Edinburgh 
on hts return from Germany m 1801 Tlio fragments given abovo 
were intended to have been part of tho poem It is micro ting 
to compare Scott s de<)crip(ion of Roslm Glcn in tho ballad of 
The Cray Brother with that of Campbell m tbo thinl fragment 
The reference in tho third fragment beginning 
But dearer still &c 

IS to tho King a birthday hel 1 June 4 and fully described by tlio 
Scottish poet Fergusson q v } 


STANZAS TO PAINTING 

(Published in the seventh oilifion 4lo of The Pleasxtres of Hope m 
1803} 

O THOU by whose expressive art 
Her perfect image nature sees 
In union with the graces start 
And sweeter by reflection please — 
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In whose creative hand the hues 

Fresh from yon orient rainbov shine, 

I bless thee, Promethean muse ' 

~And call thee brightest of the Nine, 

Possessing more than vocal pover, 

Persuasive more than poet’s tongue, lo 

Whose lineage in a raptured hour 
From love, the sire of nature, sprung 

Does hope her high ijossession meet 
Is 3oy triumphant, sorrow flown 
Sweet IS the trance, the tiemor sweet, 

Wlien all we love is all our own 

But oh ' thou pulse of pleasure dear, 

Slow throbbing, cold, I feel thee part ; 

Lone absence plants a pang severe, 

Or death inflicts a keener dart 20 

Then for a beam of joy • to hght 
In memory’s sad and wakeful eye. 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony 

Shall song its witching cadence roll ’ 

Yea, even the tenderest air repeat 
That breathed when soul was kmt to soul. 

And heart to heart responsive beat 

YTiat visions rise ^ to charm, to melt ' 

The lost, the loved, the dead are neat ' 30 

Oh, hush that strain too deeply felt ' 

And cease that solace too seveie ' 

But thou, serenely silent ait ' 

By heaven and love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart. 

The sacred image of a friend 
» ‘ Wake ’ (1803) 
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All IS not lost if jet possessed 
To me that sweet memorial shine 
If close and closer^to mj breast 

I hold that idol all divine 40 

Or gazing through luxurious tear‘* 

Melt o er the lo\ed departed form 
Till death s cold bosom half appears 
With life and speech and spint warm 

She looks ' she lives * this tranced hour 
Her bright eje seems a purer gem 
Than sparkles on the throne of power 
Or glorj s wealthj diadem 
Yes Genius jes' thj mimic aid 
A treasure to m> soul has given «o 

IMiero beautj s canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven 
No spectre forms of pleasure fled 
Thj softening sweetening tints restore 
For thou canst give us back the dead 
Een in the loveliest looks thej wore ] 

Then blest be nature s guardian muse ' 

Wiose hand her penshed grace redeems 
WHiose tablet of a thousand hues 

The mirror of creation seems 60 

From love began thj high descent 
And lovers charmed by gifts of thine 
Shall bless thee mutely eloquent 

And call thee brightest of the Nine ’ 

NOTE 

The allusion m the third stAnzs m to tlie well known tradition 
respecting the origin of painting — that it arose from a young 
Corinthian female tracing tl e shadow of her lover 9 profle on th 
wall a he lay asleep 
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IMPROMPTU 

TO MRS ALLSOP, ON HER EXQUISITE SINGING 
(Written m 1813) 

A MONTH m summer we rejoice 

To hear the nightingale’s sweet song, 

But thou, a more enchanting voice, 

Shalt dwell with us the live year long 
Angel of Song ' stiU v ith us stay ’ 

Nor, when succeeding j^ears have shone, 
Let us thy mansion pass and say 
‘ The voice of melody is gone ’ ’ 


ODE 

TO iHB MEMORY OF BURNS 
(Written in 1815) 

Soul of the poet ' wheiesoe’ei, 

Reclaimed from earth, thy genius plume 
Her wings of immortahty. 

Suspend thy harp in happier sphere. 

And AVith thine influence illume 
The gladness of our jubilee 

And fly like fiends from secret spell. 

Discord and strife, at Burns’s name. 

Exorcized by his memory , 

For he was chief of bards that swell lo 

The heart with songs of social flame 
And high delicious revelry 
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And lo\e8 own strain to him was given 

To A\arble all its ecstasies 

With Pythian words unsought unwilled — 

Love ' the surviving gift of Heaven 
The choicest sweet of Paridise 
In life 8 else bitter cup distilled 

\A ho that has melted o'er his lay 

To Alary s soul in Heaven above '*0 

But pictured sees in fancy strong 

Tlio landscape and the Lvclong daj 

That snulcd upon their mutual love ’ 

Wlio that has felt forgets the song ’ 

Nor skilled one flaino alone to fan 
His countrj s high soulcd peasantry 
What patriot pndc he taught * how much 
To weigh the inborn worth of man ’ 

And rustic life and poverty 

Grew beautiful beneath his touch jO 

Him in lus claj built cot the muse 
Fntranced and showed him all the forms 
Of fairy light and wizard gloom 
(That only gifted Poet views) 

The Genu of the floods and storms 
And martial shades from glory s tomb 

On Bannock field what thoughts arouse 
The swam wliom Bums s song inspires ’ 

Beat not his Caledonian veins 

As o er the lieroic turf he ploughs 40 

AVith all the spirit of his sires 

And all their scorn of death and chains ’ 
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And see the Scottish exile, tanned 
By many a far and foreign chme, 

Bend o’er his home-born verse, and ueep 
In memory of his native land. 

With love that scorns the lapse of time 
And ties that stretch beyond the deep 

Encamped by Indian rivers vild. 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 50 

In Burns’s carol sweet recalls 

The scenes that blessed Inm uhen a child. 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia’s Avoods and Avaterfalls 

O deem not, ’midst this worldly strife. 

An idle art the Poet brings 
Let high plulosophy control 
And sages calm the stream of hfe, 

’Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 

The nobler passions of the soul 60 

It IS the muse that consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 

Unfurhng at the trumpet’s breath 
Rose, thistle, harp , ’tis she elates 
To SAveep the field or ride the Avave, 

A sunburst in the storm of death ' 

And thou, young hero, Avhen thy pall 

Is crossed with mournful SAVord and plume 

When public grief begins to fade 

And only tears of kindred fall, 70 

Who but the bard shall dress thy tomb, 

And greet AAith fame thy gallant shade * 
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Such ^vas the soldier Burns forfji\r 
That sorrows of nunc own intrude 
In strains to th^ great meinorj due 
In \crsc like thine oh ' could he h\c 
The friend I mourned — the bra\c the good — 
Edward that died at Waterloo ’ 

Farewell high chief of Scottish song * 

That couldst alternately impart v> 

Wisdom and raptuit- in thy page 
And brand each viee with satire strong — 
Whose lines arc mottoes of the heart 
Wliose truths elcctnfy the sage 

larewell* and neernmy cn\y dan 
To wnng one baleful poison drop 
From the crushed laurels of thy bust ' 

But while the lark sings sweet in air 

Still may the grateful pilgrim stop 

To blc<is the spot that holds thy dust 90 

\ort 

The ^oun^ hero of the twelfth ulania was Alajor I-^ward Hodge 
of the 7 tb Kus- ars who fell at the hiod of hts squadron 10 t! e 
attack of the Polish LaDctre 
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LINES TO A LADY 

ON BEING PBESENTED WITH A SPRIG 01 ALEXANDRIAN 

LAUREL 

(Written in 181G) 

This classic laurel ' at the sight 
What teeming thoughts suggested use ' 

The patriot’s and the poet’s light, 

The meed of semi-deities ' 

Men who to death have tyrants hurled, 

Or bards who may have swayed at will 
And soothed that httle troubled world, 

The human heart, with sw'eeter skiU 

Ah, lady * httle it beseems 

I\Iy brow to w'ear these sacred leaves , lo 

Yet, like a treasuie found in dreams. 

Thy gift most pleasantly deceives 
And where is poet on this earth 
Whose self-love could the meed withstand, 

Even though it far outstript his worth, 

Given by so beautiful a hand ’ 

NOTE 

[The lady -nas IMi&s Eleanor Wigram, afteraards Mrs Unwin 
Heathcote ] 



TO THE JECiMORy OF FRANCIS HORNER 


A >RAOMENT 
(WnttcQ la I8I4) 

\e uho iia\c \^cpt, and felt and summed the aliok 
Of \irtuc8 loss in Horners parted soul 
I speak to jou — though >\ord8 can ill portray 
The extinguished liglit the blessings suept aua> 
The soul high graced to plead high skilled to plan 
For human welfare gone and lost to man ' 

This M eight of truth subdues m> power of song 
And gi\cs a faltering voice to feelings strong 
But I sliould ill acquit the debt I feel 
To private friendship and to public zeal 10 

Were liearts tribute not with tlieirs to blend 
ho loved most intimate their country s friend 
Or if the muse to whom his living breath 
Gave pride and comfort mourned him not in death 


NOTE 

[Horner was one of tho founders of the Ed nburgh lieneu. Horn 
at Edinburgh in 1778 ho was called to the Scottish bar at the 
a^eottweaty one joiWidtboEngtttUhaca.tewycaealatoc b'ioatQtt 
MP for St Ives in ISOO and— after good service to the Whig 
party — died at Pisa (February 8 1817) and was bunc i in the 
Enjish Cemetery at Leghorn close to the tomb of Smollett He 
was Campbell s active friend when the poet settled m London ] 
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TO JOHN P KEMBLE, ESQ , COMPOSED FOR A PUBLIC 
MEETING, HELD JUNE 27, 1817 

Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ' 

Whose image brought the licroic age 
Revived to Fancy’s viev 
Like fields lefreshcd vith dewy light 
When the sun smiles his last, 

Thy parting presence makes more bright 
Our memory of the past , 

And memorj’^ conjures feelings up 

That Mine or music need not smcH, lo 

As high M'e lift the festal cup 
To Kemble — fare thee m'cII ’ 

His was the spell o’er hearts 
Winch only Acting lends, 

The youngest of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beauty blends 
For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought subhme, 

And Painting, mute and motionless. 

Steals but a glance of time 20 

But, by the mighty actor brought. 

Illusion’s perfect triumphs come, 

Verse ceases to be airy thought. 

And Sculpture to be dumb 

Time may again revive 

But ne’er echpse the charm 
When Cato spoke in him ahve. 

Or Hotspur kindled M’^arm 
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What soul was not resigned entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor ? jo 

What Enghsh heart was not on fire 
W^ith him at Agmeourt ’ 

And jet a majesty possessed 

His transport s most impetuous tone 
And to eicli passion of his breast 
The Gniccs ga\c their zone 

Higli were the task — too higli 
Yc conscious bosoms here * 

In words to punt jour memory 
Of Kemble and of Lear 4 » 

But who forgets Uiat white discrowned head 
Tlioso bursts of reason’s half extinguished glare 
llioso tears upon Cordelias bosom slicd 
In doubt more touching than despair 
If tw as reality he felt ’ 

Had Shakespeare s self amidst jou been 
Tnends he hod seen jou melt 
And tnumphod to have seen ' 


And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame 50 

When Siddons s auxiliar power 
And sister magic came 
Together at the JFuse s side 
TIic tragic paragons had growm — 

Tliey were the children of her pndo 
Tile columns of her throne 
And undivided favour ran 

From heart to heart in their applause 
Save for the gallantry of man 
In lovelier woman s cau«e Co 


rAjipnnr 
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Fair as some classic dome, 

Robust and richly graced, 

Your Kemble’s spirit %\as the home 
Of genius and of taste — 

Taste like the silent dial’s power, 

That, when supernal light is given, 

Can measure inspiration’s hour 
And tell its height in hea\en 
At once ennobled and correct. 

His mind surv^eyed the tragic page, 70 

And what the actor could effect 
The scholar could presage 

These were his traits of woith 
And must we lose them now 
And shall the scene no more show forth 
His sternly pleasing brow 
Alas, the moral brings a teai ' 

’Tis all a transient hour below , 

And we that would detain thee heie 

Ourselves as fleetly go ’ So 

Yet shall our latest age 
This parting scene review' 

Pride of the British stage, 

A long and last adieu ’ 

I^OTE 

[When Campbell wrote these stanzas he had alrcadj enjoyed 
the friendship of Kemble and ‘ the Siddons ’ for fifteen jears ] 
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SIOKl-N MIS «A!Tn\ iT Dili It\ USrTlir\Tlll 
OS Till niwST 01 1 Mso o» Till 1101 sr imi thi 
orATH oi the ri isclss ciMitiAJm soviMun 
1817 

Hi ITOSS • nhhou^h «jur IasL it bill !<• i>liou 
nu fccmn nntl passumn of fictitious mix 
T hink not \m conn this iiigfit \wthout a fsirt 
In tlmt dctp Komtu of tlio jMiblu IiiaiT 
Which like a ftliadi Imtli dirktnr-d i\m pIoM 
And nioiYlciicTj \ulh n liir fht niAnbcst fim 
31i( IkII is f<Arc*ttv htisltixl in Wiiul^orx pdo 
Tlmt tolUsl a n<|Ui<fn from tin Mdinui niKht 
lor her the rti\Al Ihnwr Io» Inn) in ilu t 
^Iml MOA \our fnirc*At ho|M >our fomh'si ini I i 
Lneon Clous of tlic doom wi dnanil aIin * 

Tlmt c\tn these walls cn mnnv inonllis hhoiild j a 
Winch hut return imd nixinlH for lur now 
Pcrlialis had witniv^ed lur Innipmiit brow 
Chetred h^ llu voiti >ou would hii\i mis«I on lu^h 
In btirhth of Ilntish lovi nod Io}nIt\ 
liut Hritnin ' now th> chief (h> ixoph mourn 
\nd ClnrcmonlM home of lo\t i« left forlorn — 
Ihcrt when the linppiest of the hnpji^ dwell 
Jho Kcutchc'on f^looins and ro\nIt> hath fill » 
\ wound tlmt oMrj bosom feels it« own — 

Jiu blessing of a father m heart oerthrown — 
iiic most bclovcsl anel most devoted bride 
Torn from an ngonizehl husband a aide 
Who lon^ as ^femor^ liolda her seat alinll view 
Ihat apcechless more than apoken Inst adieu 
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When the fixed eye long looked connubial faith, 
And beamed affection in the trance of death 
Sad was the pomp that yesternight beheld, 

As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swelled , 30 
While torch succeeding torch illumed each high 
And bannered arch of England’s chivalry 
The rich plumed canopy, the gorgeous pall, 

The sacred maich, and sable- vested wall. 

These were not rites of inexpressive show, 

But hallowed as the types of real woe * 

Daughter of England ' for a nation’s sighs 
A nation’s heart went with thine obsequies ' 

And oft shall time revert a look of grief 
On tlune existence, beautiful and brief 40 

Fair spirit ' send thy blessing from above 
On lealms Avhere thou art canonized by love ’ 

Give to a father’s, husband’s bleeding mind. 

The peace that angels lend to human kind , 

To us who in thy loved remembrance feel 
A sorrowing, but a soul-ennobhng, zeal 
A loyalty that touches all the best 
And loftiest principles of England’s breast ' 

Still may thy name speak concord from the tomb, 
Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory bloom ' 50 

They shall describe thy life thy form portray , 

But all the love that mourns thee, swept away, 

’Tis not m language or expressive arts 
To paint ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts ' 

NOTE 

[These lines were composed at short notice ‘ I hardly thmk 
them worth mentioning for their poetry,’ wote the poet , ‘ but 
they smcerely express what a whole kingdom has felt ’] 
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LINES 

ON RECEIV INO A SE^VL \\ ITir THE CAMPBELL CREST FROM 
K M — BEIORE HER MARRIAOE 

(Written m 181 } 


This max returns not back more fair 
The impression of the gift jou send 
Than stamped upon my thoughts I bear 
The image of your Morth m> friend ' 

We arc not friends of yesterday 
But poet 8 fancies are a little 
Disposed to lieat and cool (they say) 

By turns impressible and brittle 

Well ' should its frailty o er condemn 

My heart to prize or please you less lo 

Your type is still the sealing gem 
And mine the waxen brittleness 

What transcripts of my weal and wot- 
This little signet yet may lock — 

What utterances to friend or foe 
In reason s calm or passion s shock ' 

What scenes of Ufe a yet curtained page 
May omi its confidential die 
Whose stamp awaits the unwritten page 
And feelings of futurity ’ o 

Yet wheresoe er my pen I lift 
To date the epistolary sheet 
The blest occasion of the gift 
Shall make its recollection sweet — 
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Sent ^^hpn the stai that rules \oui fates 
Hath reached its influence most henign, 

When every lieart congratulates, 

And none more coidially than mine 

So speed my song marked vith the ciest 
That erst the adventuious Norman More lo 

Who von the Lady of the West, 

The daughter of Maeaillain Mor 

Crest of my sires ’ vhosc blood it scaled 
With glory in the stiife of svoids. 

Ne’er may the scroll that hears it yield 
Degeneiate thoughts or faithless vords * 

Yet little might I piize the stone 
If it but typed the feudal tree 

Erora V hence, a scattered leaf, I’m blovn 

In Fortune’s mutability ^lo 

No ' — but it tells me of a heai t 
Allied by friendship’s hving tie , 

A prize beyond the herald’s art 
Our soul-sprung consanguinity ' 

Katherine ’ to many an hour of mine 
Light ivings and sunshine you have lent ; 

And so adieu, and still be thine 
The all-in-all of hfe — Content ’ 


XoTE TO Line 30 

A Norman leader, Gilhespie le Camile, in the service of the King 
of Scotland, mamed the heiress of Lochaw in the twelfth century, 
and from him the Campbells are sprung 
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LINES 

INSCRIBED ON THE MONUMENT LATELY FINISHED BY 
aiR CHANTREl \VHICH HAS BEEN ERECTED B\ THE 
W1D0^\ OF ADMIRAL SIR O CANIPBELL K C B TO 
THE MEMOR\ OF HER ITDSDAND 

(First printed in Tht \ao Monthly 1823) 

To him ^ihose lojal brave and gentle heart 
Fulfilled the hero s and the patriot s part 
Whose chanty like that wluch Paul enjoined 
Was warm beneficent and unconfined 
This stone is reared To public dutj true 
The seaman s friend the father of his crew 
Slild in reproof sagacious m command 
Ho spread fraternal zeal throughout his band 
And led each arm to act each heart to feel 
"What British valour owes to Britain s weal lo 
These were his public virtues but to trace 
His private hfe s fair purity and grace 
To paint the traits that drew affection strong 
From friends an ample and an ardent throng 
And more to speak his memory s grateful claim 
On her who mourns him most and bears his name — 
0 ercomes the trembling hand of widowed grief 
0 ercomes the heart unconscious of relief 
Save in religion s high and holy trust 
Whilst placing their memorial o er lus dust o 
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LINES 

ON REVISIT1N(. A SCOillhH im I T 
(WritUn in IS2ri) 

And call thcj tins im]no\emcnt / to Inivt tluingccl 
My natnc Clyde, thy oner romantic shore. 

Where natuic’h face is hanished and cstianged. 

And heaven leflecfcd in th> va\e no moie , 

Whose banks, that .sweetened Ma\-da\'s breath 
before. 

Lie here and leafless now m summer's beam, 

With booty exhalations co\ered o’er, 

And for the daisied greensward, down thy stream 
Unsightly bncK-lanes smoke and clanking cngints 
gleam 

Speak not to me of .swaims the scene sustains . to 
One hcait free tasting natuie’s breath and bloom 
Ib worth a thousand blavcs to mammon’s gams 
But whither goes that wealth, and gladdening w lioiii ' 
See, left but life enough and bieathing-ioom 
The hungei and the hojie of life to feel, 

Yon pale mechanic bending o’ei his loom 
And childhood’s self as at Ixion’s wheel. 

From morn till midnight tasked to cam its little meal 

Is this improvement’ — where the human bieed 
Degenerates as they swarm and overflow' -o 

Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 

And man competes with man, like foe with foe 
Till death, that tlnns them, seaice seems public ai oc ^ 
Improvement ' — snules it in the pooi man’s eyes 
Or blooms it on the cheek of labour ’ No — 

To gorge a few with tiade’s precarious prize 
We banish lural life, and bieathe unwholesome skies 
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Nor call that evil slight God has not given 
This passion to the heart of man in vain 
For earth s green face thd untainted air of heaven 30 
And all the bliss of Nature s rustic reign 
For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 
From foetid skies — the spirit s healthy pride 
Fades in their gloom And therefore I complain 
That thou no more through pastoral scenes shouldst 
glide 

Mv Wallace s ov\n stream and once romantic CI>de ' 


LINES 

ON THE DEPARTURE Ot EJirCRlNTS rOR MW 
SOUTH W \LES 

(WnUen m 18'*S) 

On England s shore I saw a pensive band 
With sails unfurled for earth s remotest strand 
lake children parting from a mother shed 
Tears for the home that could not jield them bread 
Grief marked each face receding from the view 
Twas gnef to nature lionourably true 
And long poor wanderers o cr the echptio deep 
The song that names but liome shall bid you vieep 
Oft shall ye fold jour flocks by stars above 
In that far viorld and miss the stars ye love 10 
Oft when ita tuneless birds scream round forlorn 
Regret the lark that gladdens England s morn 
And giv ing England s names to distant scenes 
Lament that earth s extension intervenes 
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1 8 CELL \N EOUS I'O ICMS 


lint, (loud not yol tew long, indn^'tiions tnun. 

Your solid good with soirow nur-^c'd in \nin 
For has the hcatl no inteiest jet ns bland 
As that which binds ns to onr native land ' 

'fhe deep-diawn wish, when dnldren crown onr 
health. 

To heal the (hernb-choius of then mirth, 

ITndainped by diead that, want iiia\ e’er nnhonse, 
Or senile misery knit those smiling brows , 

The pride to reai an independent shid. 

And give the lips we lo\e nnboirowi'd biead , 

I’o SCO a world, fiom shadowy foiests won, 

111 jmnthful beauty wedded to the sun , 

To skiit oni home with hanests wideh sown, 

Vnd call the blooming landscape all oni own, 

Our childicn’s heiitage, in prospect long 
'riiesc aic the hopes, high-minded hopes and stiong, 30 
'I’hat beckon England’s wandeicis o’er the bnne 
To I calms wheie foieign constellations shine, 

Wheie sti earns from undisco\eied fountains roll. 
And winds shall fan them from th' Antaiclic pole 
And what though doomed to shoics so fai apart 
Fiom England’s home that e’en the homc-sick 
hcai t 

Quads, thinking, cic that gulf can be lecrossed, 
How' large a space of fleeting life is lost 
Yet there, by time, their bosoms shall be changed. 
And strangeis once shall cease to sigh estranged, 40 
But ]ocund m the year’s long .sunshine 10am 
That yields then sickle twice its hai vest-home 

There, marking o’er Ins fai ill’s expanding ring 
New^ fleeces wduten and iiew^ fiuits upspring. 

The grey-haired swain. Ins grandchild spoiling round, 
Shall walk at eve his little empire’s bound, 
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Emblazed with ruby \intage ripening corn 

And verdant rampart of acacian thorn 

WTiile mingling with the scent his pipe evhales 

Tlie orange grove s and fig tree s breatli prc\ ails jo 

Survej Ti ith pndt beyond a monarch s spoil 

His honest arm s own subjugated soil 

And summing all the blessings God has gi\en 

Put up his patriarchal prayer to Heaven 

That when his bones shall here repose m peace 

Tlie scions of his love may still increase 

And o er a land i\here life has ample room 

In health and plenty innocently bloom 

Delightful land* in Mildness even benign 

The glorious past is ours the future tliine <>o 

As m a cradled Hercules we trace 

Tlie lines of empire in thine infant face 

WTiat nations m thy Mide honzon s span 

Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man^ 

^Vl\at spacious cities with their spires shall gleam 
\Vliere now the panther laps a lonely stream 
And all but brute or reptile life is dumb > 

Land of the free ' thy kingdom is to come — 

Of states with laws from Gothic bondage burst 
And creeds by chartered pnesthoods unaccurst o 
Of navies hoisting their emblazoned flags 
Where shipless seas now wash unbeaconed crags 
Of hosts reviewed in dazzhng files and squares 
Their pennoned trumpets breathing native airs — 
For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire 
And maids to sing the songs themsehes inspire 
Our very speech metlunks in after time 
Shall catch tli Ionian blandn^s of thy dime 
And whilst the light and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter smiles to beauteous w Oman s ey es so 
The arts whose soul is love shall all spontaneous nst 
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Untracked m descits lies the marble mine, 

Undug the ore that ’midst thy loofs shall ahine 
Unborn the hands — but born they arc to be — 

Fail Australasia, that shall give to thee 
Proud temple-domes, Mith galleries winding high. 

So vast m space, so ]ust in sjmmetiy. 

They vidcn to the contemplating eye, 

With colonnaded aisles in long aiiay, 

And ^vlndo^^ s that enrich the Hood of day 90 

O’er tcsselated pavements, pictuies fair. 

And niched statues bicathing golden an 

Noi there, vhilst all that’s seen bids fane}' swell, 

Shall music’s voice refuse to seal the spell ; 

But choral hymns shall wake enchantment lound, 
And organs yield then tempests of sweet sound 

Meanw'hile, ere arts triumphant reach their goal, 
How^ blest the years of pastoral life shall roll ' 

Even should, some ivajniard hour, the settlei’s mind 
Brood sad on scenes for evei left behind, 100 

Yet not a pang that England’s name imparts 
Shall touch a fibre of his children’s hearts , 

Bound to that native land by nature’s bond. 

Full little shall their wishes rove beyond 

Its mountains blue and melon- skirted streams 

Since chilHhood loved, and dreamt of in their di earns 

How many a name, to us uncouthly wild. 

Shall thrill that region’s patiiotic child, 

And bring as sweet thoughts o er Ins bosom’s chords 
As aught that ’s named in song to us affords ' no 
Dear shall that river’s margin be to him 
Where sportive first he bathed his boyish limb, 

Or petted birds still brighter than their bowers, 

Or twined his tame young kangaioo with floweis 
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But more magnetic jet to memory 
Shall be the sacred spot still blooming nigh 
The bower of Ionc where first his bosom burned 
And smiling passion saw its smile returned 

Go forth and prosper then cmpnsing band 
Alay He who in the hollow of His hand i o 

riie ocean holds and rules the wliirlwind s sweep 
\BSuage its wrath and guide jou on the deep* 


SONG OF THE COLONISTS DEPARTING 
FOR NEW ZEALAND 

Steer helmsman till jou steer our way 
By stars bejond the line 
Wo go to found a realm one day 
Like England 8 self to shine 

CHORUS 

Cliccr up ' cl ecr up ' our course woMl keep 
With dauntless heart and hand 
And wlien wo>c ploughed tho stormy deep 
I\ell plough a smiling land — 

\ land where beauties importune 
The Briton to its bowers lo 

To sow but plenteous seeds and prune 
iMSWriawt inwlR awd flowera 
Chorus — Clicer up &.c 

There tracts unchecred by human A\ord8 
Seclusion s wildest holds 
Shall hear the lowing of our herds 
And tinkling of our folds 

Chorus — Cheer up &.c 
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Like rubies set in gold shall blush 
Oui vineyards gut vith corn , 

And wine, and oil, and gladness gush 

Erom Amalthea’s horn 20 

Clioms Cheei up, &:c. 

Britannia’s pride is in our hearts. 

Her blood is in our veins , 

We’ll girdle earth vith British arts. 

Like Ariel’s magic chains 

Chorus Cheer up, &c. 


LINES 

ON A PICTURE OF A GIRL IN THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER, 
BY THE ARTIST GRUSE, IN THE POSSESSION OF LADY 
STEPNEY 

(Written m 1830) 

Was man e’er doomed that beauty made 
By mimic art should haunt him ^ 

Like Orpheus I adore a shade 
And dote upon a phantom 

Thou maid that in my inmost thought 
Art fancifully sainted, 

Why hv’st thou not ’ why art thou nought 
But canvas sweetly painted ’ 

Whose looks seem lifted to the skies, 

Too pure for love of mortals lo 

As if they drew angelic eyes 

To greet thee at heaven’s portals 

Yet loveliness has here no grace. 

Abstracted or ideal , 

Art ne’er but from a hving face 
Drew looks so seeming leal 



LINES ON A PICIURE 2b: 

What wert thou maid thj life thj name 
Oblivion hides in mysterj 
Though from thy face my heart could frame 
A long romantic lustory o 

Transported to thy time I seem 
Though dust thj coffin covers 
And hear the songs in fancy s dream 
Of thy devoted lovers 

How witching must ha\e been thy breath ’ 
How sweet the Imng charmer 
AVliose very semblance after death 
Can make the heart grow warmer ' 

Adieu the charms that vamlj move 
My soul m their possession — jo 

That prompt my bps to speak of love 
Yet rob them of expression ' 

Yet thee dear picture to have praised 
Was but a poet s dutj 
And shame to him that ever gazed 
Impassive on thy beaut> 


TO THE INFANT SON OF MY DEAR 
FRIENDS 

MB ANP VIKS CPAHAME 
(^^ntten in 1S31) 

SvvEET bud of hfe ' thy future doom 
Is present to mj ejes 
And jojouslj I see thee bloom 
In fortune s fairest skies 
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One day thy breast, scarce conscious now, 

Shall burn with patriot flame , 

And, fraught with love, that little brow 
Shall wear the wreath of fame 

When I am dead, dear boy, thou’lt take 

These lines to thy regard , lo 

Imprint them on thy heart, and make 
A prophet of the bard 


LINES 

ON THE VIEW FROM ST LEONARDS 
(Wntten m 1831) 

Hail to thy face and odouis, glorious Sea ' 

’Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not, 

Gieat beauteous Being ’ in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts How w'elcomer 
Thy murmurs than the murmurs of the w’orld ' 
Though like the world thou fluctuat’st, thy din 
To me is peace, thy restlessness repose 
Even gladly I exchange yon spnng-gieen lanes 
With all the darhng field-flowers in their piime, lo 
And gardens haunted by the nightingale’s 
Long trills and gushing ecstasies of song, 

For these wild headlands and the sea-mew^’s clang 

With thee beneath my wandow, pleasant Sea, 

I long not to o’erlook earth’s fairest glades 
And green savannahs Earth has not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as thine , 

The eagle’s vision cannot take it in 

The hghtmng’s wing, too w^eak to sw^eep its space. 
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Sinks half v,a,y o er jt like a leaned bird o 

It IS the mirror of the stars where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament 
Gaj marching to the music of the spheres 
Can see themselves at once 


Nor on the stage 
Of rural landscape are there lights and shades 
Of more harmonious dance and play than thine 
How \ividly this moment brightens forth 
Between gray parallel and leaden breadths 
A belt of hues that stripes tlieo many a league 
Flushed hke the rainbow or the ringdove s neck jo 
And giving to the glancing sea bird s wing 
The semblance of a meteor 


Mightj Sea ' 

Chameleon like thou changest but tliere a love 
In all thy change and constant sympathy 
With yonder Sky — thy mistress From her brow 
Thou takst thy moods and wearst her colours on 
Thy faithful bosom — morning s milKv white 
Noon 8 sapphire or the saffron glow of eve 
And all thy balmier hours fair Element 
Have such divine complexion — crisped smiles 40 

Luxuriant hearings and sweet whisperings 
That little is the wonder Loves own Queen 
From thee of old was fabled to have sprung 

Creation s common ' which no human power 
Can parcel or enclose the lordhest floods 
And cataracts that the tiny hands of man 
Can tame conduct or bound are drops of dew' 

To thee that couldst subdue the Earth itself 
And brook st commandment from the Heavens alone 
For marshalling thy waves 

CAUFBELL U 
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Ytt, ])otc*nl sea ' ;o 

How placidly thy moist lips speak even now 
Along yon spaikling shingles Who can he 
So fanciless ns to fctl no gratitude 
That powei and grandeur can he so serene — 
Soothing the home-hound na\\'s peaceful waj. 

And locking cNcn the fislui’s little hark 
As gently as a mother rocks hci child 

The inhabitants of the other woilds behold 
Oui oih moie lucid for thy spacious shaie 
On eaith’s rotunditj , and is he not to 

A blind worm in the dust, great Deej), the man 
Who sees not or who, seeing, has no joj 
In thy magnificence ’ What though thou art 
Unconscious and material — thou canst reach 
The inmost immaterial mind’s rccc<-s, 

And with thy tints and motion stir its chords 
To music, like the light on Memnon's lyre ' 

The Spirit of the Um\eise in thee 

Is visible , thou hast in thee the life 

The eternal, graceful, and majestic life — 70 

Of natuie, and the natural human heait 

Is theiefore bound to thee with holv love 

Eaith has hei goigcous towns , the eaith-cii cling sea 
Has spues and mansions more amusive still 
Men’s volant homes that measuie liquid space 
On wheel or wing The chaiiot of the land. 

With pained and panting steeds, and clouds of dust 
Has na sight-gladdemng motion like these fair 
Careeiers with the foam beneath then bows. 

Whose streaming ensigns charm the waves by day, 80 
Whose earols and w hose w'atch-bells cheei the mght. 
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floored as thc\ cast the fcliadous of their masts 
In long arraj or Inthcr flit and >ond 
Al^stcnousl^ ^\lth alow and crossing lights 
Like spints on the darknesa of the deep 

There IS a magnet like nttmction in 

These ^vatera to tlic imaginatnc power 

That links the Mcwless with the Msiblc 

And pictures things unseen To realms bejond 

Aon highway of tlic world inj fanc^ flics (/> 

When b 3 her tall and triple mast we know 

Some nobler \ onager that has to woo 

The trade winds and to stem the ecliptic surge 

The coral gro\cs the ahorcs of concli and pearl 

Where she will cast her anchor and reflect 

Her cabin window lighta on warmer waves 

And under planets bnglitcr than our own 

The niglits of pnlm^ isles that slic will see 

Lit boundless b) the fire fl> all tlio smells 

Of tropic fruits that will regale her oil loo 

The pomp of nature and the inspiriting 

Varieties of life she has to greet — 

Come swarming ocr the meditative mind 

True to the dream of fanej Ocean lias 
His darker lunts but where s the element 
That cliequers not its usefulness to man 
With casual terror ’ Scathes not Earth sometimes 
Her children with lartarcan fires or shakes 
Their slirieking cities and with one last clang 
Of bells for their own rum strews them flat no 
As riddled ashes silent ns the grave 
W^alks not contagion on the air itself ’ 

I should old Ocean s Satumalinn da^s 
And roaring nights of revelry and sport 
With wreck and human woe be loth to sing 
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For they are few and all their ills weigh light 
Against his sacred usefulness, that bids 
Oui pensile globe revolve m purer an 
Here Morn and Eve with blushing thanks receive 
Their fresh’ning dews, gay fluttering breezes cool 120 
Then wings to fan the biOA\ of fevered climes, 

And here the Spring dips down hei emerald uin 
Foi showers to glad the earth 

Old Ocean was 

Infinity of ages eie A\e breathed 

Existence , and he ^\lll be beautiful 

When all the hving A^orld that sees him now 

Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun 

Quelling from age to age the vital throb 

In human hearts, Death shall not subjugate 

The pulse that swells m Jns stupendous breast, 130 

Or interdict his minstrelsy to sound 

In thundering concert with the quiring ^\lnds , 

But, long as Man to parent Nature omus 
Instinctive homage, and in times beyond 
The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 
Shall sing thy glory, beatific Sea ' 


NOTE 

[The penultimate section, more especially the last five lines of 
it, was latterly considered by the author as among the best 
poetry he had written As for the views at St Leonards — 
‘ Show me,’ he exclaims, such a sea and such a shore ' ’ — Lettei of 
April 10, 1832 ] 
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LINES 

WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF LA FERGUSES 

\0^ AGES 

(ID 1831} 

Lo\ ED \ oyager ‘ m hose pages had a zest 
Afore sweet than fiction to mj wondering breast 
When rapt in fancy many a boyish day 
I tracked his wandenngs oer the waterj waj 
Roamed round the Aleutian isles m waking dreams 
Or plucked the fleur de Ivs by Jesso s streams* 

Or gladly leaped on that far Tartar strand 
Where Europe s anchor neer had bit tlio sand 
Where scarce a roMng wild tribe crossed the plain 
Or human voice broke nature s silent reign — lo 
But vast and grassy deserts feed tlie bear 
And sweeping deer herds dread no hunter s snare 
Such joung delight his real records brought 
His truth so touched romantic springs of thought 
Tiiat all mj after hfe his fate and fame 
Entwined romance with La Perouse s name 

Fair were his ships expert his gallant crews 
And glonous was the empnse of La Perouse — 
Humanely glonous * Men will weep for him 
AA hen manj a guilty martial fame is dim o 

He ploughed the deep to bind no captive s chain — 
Pursued no rapine — strewed no wreck with slain 
And <!ave that in the deep themselves he low 
His heroes plucked no wreath from human woe 
Twas his the earth s remotest bounds to scan 
Conciliating with gifts barbaric man 
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Enrich the world’s contemporaneous mind. 

And amplify the picture of mankind 

Ear on the vast Pacific, ’midst those isles 

O’er vhich the earliest morn of Asia smiles, 3 f> 

He sounded, and gave charts to many a shore 

And gulf of ocean new to nautie lore 

Yet he that led discovery o’er the -wave 

Still finds himself an undiseovered grave 

He came not back ' Conjecture’s cheek greM pale, 

Year aftei year , in no propitious gale 

His hhed banner held its homeward vay, 

And Science saddened at her mart3'T’s stay 

An age elapsed no wreck told vhere or vhen 
The chief went down with all his gallant men, 40 
Or whether by the storm and vild sea flood 
He perished, or by wilder men of blood 
The shuddering fancy only guess’d his doom, 

And doubt to sorrow gave but deeper gloom 

An age elapsed Avhen men were dead or gray. 
Whose hearts had mourned him in their youthful day 
Fame traced on Manmcolo’s shore at last 
The boiling surge had mounted o’er his mast 
The islesmen told of some surviving men, 

But Christian eyes beheld them ne’er again 50 
Sad bourne of all his toils — vith all Ins band 
To sleep, av recked, shroudless, on a savage strand ' 
Yet AAhat is all that fires a hero’s scorn 
Of death ’ the hope to live in hearts unborn 
Life to the brave is not its fleeting breath. 

But Avorth foretasting fame that follows death 
That Avorth had La Perouse, that meed he Avon 
He sleeps — his life’s long stormy Avatch is done 
In the great deep, AA'-hose boundaries and space 
He measured, fate ordained his resting-place , Oo 
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But bade his fame hko th ocean rolling o cr 
His relics visit cvorj oarthlj shore 
Fair Science on that ocean s azure robe 
Still writes his name in picturing the globe 
And paints (what fairer wreath could glorj twine 
His watery course — a world encirchng line 

NOTES 

(Live 3S Vn echo of Thomson b lino— \nd Mecca sadden 
at the long delaj 

Live 47 An English captain (Ddlon) prored in 1S2Q that 
la Pcrou'ic a ships had been wrecked of! \ aniLoro an island 
lying north of the New Hebrides 

Some echoes of thu fine poem may be bearit in \ndrcw Lang s 
tribute to Gordon The W hito Pacha ] 


TO SIR FRANCIS BUROEIT 

ON HIS srEECir OELnEHED IN rAllLI\MENT AtTOUST 7 
1832 KESPECTINO THE FOUEION rOWC\ OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Burdett enjoj tlij justly foremost fame ’ 

Through good and ill report — through calm and 
storm — 

For fortj j cars the pilot of reform 
But that which shall afresh entwine th\ name 
With patriot laurels never to bo sere 
Is that thou hast come noblj forth to elude 
Our slumbering statesmen for their lack of pride — 
Their flattery of Oppressors and their fear — 
hen Britain s lifted finger and her frozen 
Might call the nations up and cast their tyrants 
down ' lo 
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Invoke the scorn — alas ’ too fev inherit 

The scorn for despots cherished by our sues, 

That baffled Europe’s persecuting fires, 

And sheltered helpless states ’ Recall that spmt, 
And conjure back Old England’s haughty mind 
Convert the men vho waver now, and pause 
Between their love of self and humankind , 

And move, Amphion-hke, those hearts of stone 
The hearts that have been deaf to Poland’s djnng 
groan ' 

Tell them we hold the Rights of Man too dear, :o 
To bless ourselves with lonely freedom blest. 

But could we hope with sole and selfish breast 
To breathe untroubled Freedom’s atmosphere 
Suppose we wished it ’ England could not stand 
A lone oasis in the desert ground 
Of Europe’s slavery , from the vaste around 
Oppression’s fiery blast and whirling sand 
Would reach and scathe us ' No , it may not be 
Britannia and the world conjointly must be free ' 

Burdett, demand why Britons send abroad 30 

Soft greetings to the infanticidal Czar, 

The Bear on Poland’s babes that vages war 
Once, we are told, a mother’s shriek o’erawed 
A hon, and he dropped her lifted child 
But Nicholas, whom neither God nor law. 

Nor Poland’s shrieking mothers overawe, 

Outholds to us his friendship’s gory clutch , 

Shrink, Britain ' shrink, my king and country, from 
the touch ' 

He prays to Heaven for England’s king, he says 
And dares he to the God of mercy kneel, 40 

Besmeared with massacres from head to heel ’ 

No , Moloch IS his god — to him he prays , 
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“ind jf Hh weird like prajers had po^er to brinf; 
influence their power would be to curse 
His hate is baleful but his love is worse — 

4 serpents slaver deadlier than its sting ' 

Oh feeble statesmen — ignominious times 
That hek the tyrant s feet and smile upon liis tnmes» 


THE CHERUBS 

SUGGESTED B\ IS APOLOGUE IN THE WORKS OF 
FRANKLIN 

(Written m 183") 

Two epmts reached this world of ours 
The hglitnings locomotive powers 
\\ ere slow to their agihty 
In broad daylight they moved incog 
Enjoying without roist or fog 
Fntire invisibihtj 

The one a simple cherub lad 
Much interest m our planet had 
Its face was so romantic 
He couldn t persuade himself that man lo 
IFas such as heaven/^ rumours ran 
A being base and fmntic 

The older spirit wise and cool 
Brought down the jouth as to a school 
But strictly on condition 
Whatever they should see or hear 
With mortals not to interfere 
Twis not in their commission 
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They reached a sovereign city proud, 
Whose emperor prayed to God aloud, 
With all his people kneeling, 

And priests performed religious rites 
‘ Come,’ said the younger of the sprites, 
‘ This shovs a pious feeling 

* Ar’n’t these a deeent godly race ’ 

OLD SPIRIT 

‘ The dirtiest thieves on Nature's face ’ 

YOUNG SPIRIT 

‘ But hark, vhat cheers they’re giving 
Their emperor ' And is he a thief ’ 

OLD SPIRIT 

* Aye, and a cut-throat too , in brief. 

The greatest scoundrel living ’ 

YOUNG SPIRIT 

‘ But say, what vere they praying for. 
This people and their emperor ’ ’ 

OLD SPIRIT 

‘ Why, but for God’s assistance 
To help their army, late sent out 
And what that army is about 
You’ll see at no great distance ’ 

On wings outspeeding mail or post 
Our sprites o’ertook the Imperial host. 
In massacres it wallowed 
A noble nation met its hordes, 

But broken fell their cause and swords, 
Unfortunate though hallowed 
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Thej saw a late bombarded town 
Its streets still warm with blood ran down 
Still smoked each burning rafter 
And hideously midst rape and sack 
The murderers laughter ansuered back 
His prey s convulsive laughter 


The^ sau the captive eye the dead 
With en\j of his gory bed — so 

Death s quick reuard of bravery 
Thej heard the clank of chains and then 
Saw thirty thousand bleeding men 
Dragged manacled to slavery 

Fie’ fie* the jounger hea\enl> spark 
Fvclaimed — ue must have missed our mark 
And entered hell s own portals 
Earth can t be stained with cnmes so black 
Naj sure we ve got among a pack 

Of fiends and not of mortals Co 

No ’ said the elder no such thing 
Fiends are not fools enough to wring 
The necks of one another — 

They know their interests too well 
Men fight but every devil in hell 
Lives friendly with his brother 

And I could point jou out some fellows 
On this ill fated planet Tellus 
In royal power that revel 
W ho at the opening of the book /O 

Of judgement may have cause to look 
W ith envj at the devil 
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Name but (he de\il, ntid lic‘11 appear 
Old Satan in a tiiec ua*. near, 

With Mnn(t,\ fare and figure 
But sjiotless spirits of the skie.s, 

Unseen to even Ins saucer e\es, 

Could V atoll the fiendish niggei 

‘ Halloo ' ’ he ened , ‘ J smell a (rick 
A mortal supeisedes Old Nick, 

'J'he scourge of earth appointed 
He robs me of my trade, outrant,s 
Tlie hlaspliemy of Hell, and \ aunts 
Himself the Loid’s anointed ' 

‘ Folks make a fuss about nn mischief 
Damned fools ' they tameh suffer this chief 
To play Ins pranks unbounded ’ 

The cherubs flcu , but saw fiom high 
At human inhumanity 

The devil himself astounded po 


THE DEAD EAGLE 

BYntU-n at Oran, Algier-, 1835) 

Fallen as he is, this king of birds still seems 
Like royalty in ruins Though bis cye^^ 

Are shut, that look undazzled on the sun, 

He was the sultan of the sky, and earth 
Paid tribute to his cyr^’^ It v as perched 
Higher than human conqueror ever built 
His bannered fort Where Atlas’ top looks o’er 
Zahara’s desert to the equator’s line 
From thence the winged despot mark’d Ins prey, 
Above the encampments of the Bedoums, cie 
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Their uatchfires vere extinct or camch knelt 
To take their loads or horsemen scoured the plain 
And there he dried his feathers m the dawn 
Whilst jet the unwakened world was dark below 

There s such a charm in natural 8trenj,tli and 
power 

That human fancy has for ever paid 

Poetic homage to the bird of Jove 

Hence neath his image Rome arrajed her turins 

And cohorts for the conquest of the world 

^nd figuring his flight the mind is fill d o 

With thoughts that mock the pnde of wingle s man 

True the carred aeronaut can mount as high 

But what s the tnumph of his volant art t 

A rash intrusion on the realms of air 

His helmless vehicle a silken toy 

A bubble bursting m the thunder cloud — 

His course has no volition and he diifts 

The passive plaything of the winds 2sot such 

Was this proud bird he clove the adverse storm 

And cuffed it with his w ings Ho stopped his flight 30 

As easily as the Arab reins his steed 

And stood at pleasure neath heaven s zenith like 

A lamp suspended from its azure dome 

Whilst underneath him the worlds mountains laj 

Lil e molehills and her streams like lucid threads 

Then downward faster than a falling star 

He neared the earth until his shape distinct 

W^as blackly shadow d on the sunny ground 

And deeper terror hushed the wilderness 

To hear his nearer whoop Then up again 40 

Ho soared and wheeled There was an air of scorn 

In all his movements whether he threw round 

His crested head to look behind him or 
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Lay vertical and spoitively displaced 
The inside whiteness of his win;:' deehncd 
In g>rcs and undulations full of grace, 

All object beautif}ing heaven itself. 

He — leeklcss who was victoi, and above 
The healing of then guns — saw fletts engaged 
In flaming combat It was nought to him 
What carnage, Jloor oi Christian, stiewed tlitii decks 
But, if his intellect had matched his viing*', 
.Methinks he would have scorn’d man's vaunted power 
To plough the deep His pinions bore him down 
To Algiers the wailike, or the coral gioves 
That blush beneath the green of Bonn’s waves. 

And tiaversed in an hour a wider space 
Than yondei gallant ship, with all her sails 
Wooing the winds, can cross from mom till eve 
His blight eyes wcic his compass, eaitli his ehait, 
His talons anchored on the stoimicst clifY, 

And on the very lighthouse lock he pcich'cl 
When winds chinned white the waves 

Tlie earthquake’s self 
Disturbed not him that memorable day 
When o’ei yon tableland, wheie Sjiain had built 
Cathedrals, cannoned forts, and palaces, 

A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran. 

Turning hei city to a sepulchre, 

And strewing into rubbish all her liomes , 

Anndst w’hose tiaceable foundations now , 70 

Of streets and squares, the hyaena hides himself 
That hour beheld him fly as careless o’er 
The stifled shrieks of thousands buried quick 
As lately when he pounced the speckled snake. 
Coil’d in yon mallows and wide nettle-fields 
That mantle o’er the dead old Spanish towm. 



Tin WAD U\GU m 

Strange i<i the imagination it drrnd delight 

In objects Imkctl with danger tleilh and pim 

brcHli from the luxunen of |>ohfihrd life 

TIjc reho of Ihewj midi cncliantcti int •» 

And m\ liiart beat uitli jo\ nliin fin^t I liiirtl 

V lion n roar come doun the IjliNan utnd 

Aero s >on long ttide loneh inland Inki 

\\ licit. l>oat ne tr »"n!M from !ioi«ele«i ^liorc to ^llor^ 

And Ml Niimidiaa landi^^n|M hni ita ai>oti 
Of piatorni pltvaiitnr-i — (Iiotigh far Ik tween 
Ihe Milage planted near tin Afamboot a 
Hound roof hai a^t ita fentlnr% palm tma 
Haintl for in aolitudi tlit> Inar no fmiti 
Here nature a luu-« all harmonize—fieldi wlnti / 
With alahum or bhu with buglo«jt— banki 
Of glo*wa f(nn(l blent with tuhpi wild 
And aunflowerK lik< a garment pmnkl with gold— 
Acrea and niilei of opal naphndel 
AAlun ajKirta and coucIich tin hlatk i^ttl 
Ikn too till nir’a harmoniouK— <](‘op toiuKl doMH 

Coo to the fife hk( (arol of th< lark 
And when the^ ceaKC tin lioh nightingale 
AAindi up Ills long long aliakit of ee«tnv\ 

AAilli notes that seem hut tin protracted sounds icxj 
Of glassy runnels bubbling o\tr rocks 
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FRAGMENT OF AN OllATOKIO, FROM 
THE BOOK OF JOB 

(Wnlttii tvt Uruij, IS3o) 

Ckusu’d by mibfoituno'o \okt, 

Job lamentably bpokc 
‘ Jly boundlcbs curse be on 
The da-^ that I as burn , 

Quench’d be the stai that slionc 
Upon my natal morn 
In the giavc I long 
To shioud my bieast , 

Wheie the wicked cease to wrong, 

And the weai}' are at rest ’ lo 

Then Ehpha^ rebuked his wild dcspaii 
* What Hea\en ordains ’tis meet that man should 
bear 

Lately, at midnight dieai, 

A vision shook my bones with fear, 

A spirit passed befoic my face. 

And yet its form I could not tiace , 

It stopped — it stood — it chilled my blood 
The hail upon mj’^ flesh uprose 
With fieezing diead ' 

Deep silence leigned, and, at its close 20 

I heard a voice that said 
“ Shall mortal be more pure and just 
Than God, wdio made him fiom the dust ’ 

Hast thou not learnt of old how fleet 
Is the triumph of the hypocrite , 

How' soon the wreath of joy glows w'an 
On the brow of the ungodly man '' 



lUAGM^Vro^ AN OK\TOHI(> 




Bji tl>(* fin of Ijh roiisTH net lu jK’ntlic !j 
) n nn tinbloun flimr 

T 1 j(* Knrth dcmnml*« lii< ilrilJi \> 

Ami the IIcn\pn^ retr/il Im i«hime 
jon 

If* tliH \otir cnnxol/ition ' 

Is It thiM (lint ^p condole 
^^llh the depth of nn demolition 
\nd the Anguimli of nn son) ^ 

Ihit I Mill not crn«c to wail 
Tlir hittcrTK'm.m of nn Inh 
^fnn ()mt in lioni of unniiii 
Nliort nnd < \il m his hour 

lit fleeth hhe a slindow io 

He fadoth liKt a fla«<r 
Ml da}! Arc paxnd nn hope nnd tfu«l 
Is hut to moulder in the dust 

tiionim 

Hou luortAl how Infort. th^ Owl 

Nor murmur nt Hw eJmsfenm;, rwl 

Imgilo IkiHp, of eaiilih clai 

rinnk on Owl « ilimnl awa) I 

Hark • from the ithtrluind forth 

Tlij Maker speaks— Thou child of earth 

^^Jlere ivcrl tliou whin 1 laid 50 

Creation R conn r atom ’’ 

Mhen the sons of Cod rejoicing made 

And the nionmig stars together sang nnd sliono ’ 

Ifadst thou power to bid ahovt 

Hcaviii g constellations glow I 

Orsfinpc the forms that Ine and move 

On Xaturos face below * 

Hast thou gnen tho horse hm strcngtli and prido ” 
He paws the vnllcv with nostril wide 

c^iiPOPij v 
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He smells fai off tlie battle , (*■> 

He neiglis at the trumpet’s sound 
And his speed devours the ground 
As he sweeps to where the quivers lattle 
And the spear and slueld shine bright, 

’]\Ldst the shouting of tlie captains 
And the tliundei of the fight 

Having met mj' illustrious friend the composer Nciikomm, at 
Algiers, seveial years ago, I commenced this intended Oratorio 
at Ills desire, but he left the place before I proceeded farther in 
the poem , and it has been thus left unfinished — T C 


BEN LOMOND 

(Written in 1836) 

Hadst thou a genius on thy peak, 

What tales, white-headed Ben, 

Couldst thou of ancient ages speak, 

That mock th’ historian’s pen ' 

Thy long duration makes oui lives 
Seem but so many hours , 

And hkens to the bees’ frail hives 
Oui most stupendous towers 

Temples and towers thou’st seen begun. 

New creeds, new conquerois sway, lo 

And, hke their shadows in the sun. 

Hast seen them swept a\vay 

Thy stedfast summit, heaven-allied 
(Unhke life’s httle span), 

Lioks down, a Mentor, on the piide 
Of perishable man 

NOTES 

LrNE 1 Originally — ‘ If There ’s a Genius haunts thy peak ’ 
Line 12 Originally — ‘ Thoii’st seen them pass away ’ , 

This httle poem was first pubhshed in The Scenic Annua^, 1837 
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Lost Rhnll thou ttoumli Windsor! bodMiig forth 
Cln\nlnc tiini'S nrul long ftlmtl Ii\c nround 
Il>\ Castle the old oikii of Bnlisli birth 
^\^lO'^c gnarlwl rooln tenncioiis nnd profound 
\k uith ti lions tnIon<< grA*<p the ground 
Itut should tli> to^^lrH m nii'd nnn rot 
nitre Ronc thine inmate once whoscstnnnnnuuned 
Would intcrdiel tliv inme to b< forgot 
lorOmuctrIo\idth^ bouintand titxli tlunverj spot 

CInucer ' our Helicon h firvl fountain striain lu 
Our morning star of song— •that It'd tht \\a\ 
loueleotni tht lung after eomtn^ beam 
Of Spenser h light nnd ShaKcsiieare « jicrftct do\ 

Old I nglandR fathers h\e in OinueerH In\ 

Ah if they necr had died He groujKd nnd drew 
nictr likeness with a spirtt of lift bo ga\ 

That still thc^ li\e nnd breatlu in Innc} h Meu 
Ircsh btings fraught with tnith b iinpcri&hnblt hut 


A IHOUGHa bUGCrSTED B\ THE 
^UV \rAR 

Tin more «e hte more brief appear 
Our life 5 succeeding stagtH 
A. day to childhood scemK a jeur 
And scars like passing ages 

Jhe glndbome current of our jouth 
1 ro passion jet disorders 
Steals lingering hke a nver smooth 
Along itH grnssy borders 
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But as the ca^e-^\orn check glows wan, 

And soriow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars, that measure life to man, 

Why seem youi courses quicker 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And hfe itself is vapid, 

AVhy, as w'e reach the Falls of death. 

Feel we its tide more lapid 

It may be strange, yet who w'ould change 
Time’s course to slower speeding 
When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding *■' 

Heaven gives oui years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness , 

And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportion’d to then sweetness 


MOONLIGHT 

(Written in 1840) 

Che kiss that w'ould make a maid’s cheek flush 
Wroth, as if kissing w ere a sin, 

Amidst the Argus eyes and dm 
And tell-tale glare of noon. 

Bungs but a murmur and a blush 
Beneath the modest moon 

da3’'s, gone never to come back 
When love returned entranced me so 
That still its pictures move and glow' 

In the dark chamber of my heart 
Leave not my memory’s future tiack , 

I will not let you part 
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’Twfls moonlight ulicn m> earliest lo\c 
First on my bosom dropped her liead 
A moment tlicn concentrated 
llic bliss of jears as if the spheres 
Their course had faster driven 
And earned Fnocii like above 
A living man to Heaven 

Jis bi the rolling moon we ineasuro o 

TIic date between our nuptial night 
\nd that blest hour whicli brings to light 
The pledge of faith — the fruit of bliss 
Mlion we impress upon the treasure 
A fathers earliest ki&s 

Iho Moon 8 the Larth s enamoured bride 
True to him in her very changes 
lo other ^tars she never ranges 
Hiough cross d by him sometimes she dips 
Her light in short ofTcnded pndc 30 

And faints to an eclipse 

riie fames revel by her sheen 
lis onl} wlicn the Moon s above 
Ihe fire fly kindles into love 
And flashes hglit to show it 
The nightingale salutes her Queen 
Of Heaven her heavenly poet 

Then jc that love* by moonlight gloom 
Aleet at mj grave and plight regard 
Oh ' could I be the Orphean bard 40 

Of whom it 18 reported 
lliat nightingales sung ocr his tomb 
M hilst lovers came and courted 
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ON GETTING HOME THE PORTRAIT OF A 
FEMALE CHILD, SIX YEARS OLD 

PAINTED BY EUGENIO LATILIyA 
(Written probably in 1840) 

Type of the Cherubim above, 

Come, live with me, and be my love ' 

Smile from my wall, dear roguish sprite, 

By sunshine and by candlelight , 

For both look sweetly on thy traits 
Or, were the Lady Moon to gaze. 

She’d welcome thee with lustre bland. 

Like some young fay from Fairyland 
Cast in simplicity’s own mould. 

How canst thou be so manifold lo 

In sportively distracting charms ^ 

Thy hps thine eyes thy little arms 
That wrap thy shoulders and thy head 
In homehest shawl of netted thread. 

Brown woollen net-work , yet it seeks 
Accordance with thy lovely cheeks. 

And more becomes thy beauty’s bloom 
Than any shawl from Cashmere’s loom 

Thou hast not, to adorn thee, girl. 

Flower, link of gold, or gem or pearl 20 

I would not let a ruby speck 
The peeping whiteness of thy neck 
Thou need’st no casket, Matching elf. 

No gavd thy toilet is thyself , 

Not ev’n a rose-bud from the bower. 

Thyself a magnet gem and flov er 



PORTRUT or \ rniALr child 'll! 


arch and plaj'ful little crcatim 
riiou liast a mind in e\ci> feature 
Tlij bro\\ Mitli its disparted locks 
Speaks language that translation mocks 30 
Thj lucid 03 cs so besm with soul 
The3 on the canvas seem to roll 
Instructing both m3 head and heart 
To idolize the painters art 

He marslials minds to Beaut} s feast — 

He IS Humanity 8 high priest 
Who proves by heavenl3 forms on earth 
How much this world of ours is worth 
Inspire mo child with visions fair ' 

Tor children in Creation are -i 

Tlio only things that could bo givtn 
Back and alive— unchanged— to Heaven 

NOTE 

[Campbell ba 1 rcon the portrait m Colnagiti s vimlow for 
serrral mornings on hii way from 0 Lincoln a Inn Ticlda to the 
Literary Union and it fascinated 1 im end seemed to haunt him 
At lost he bought it — for thirty gumeos ! Dut the temptation 
to buy was irresistible Tins was probabi) m ]8i0 ] 


LINES 

TO niE COirSTESS VMEniQA VESPUCCI 
(Written m 18-10) 

Descendant of the chief who stamped liis name 
On Fartb s hesperian hemisphere I greet 
Not only thy hereditary fame 

But beauty vnt and spirit bold and sweet 
That captivate alike whereer thou art 
The British and the Transatlantic Iieart 
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Amenga Vespucci, tliou ait fan 

As classic Venus , but the poets gave 
Her not thy noble, more than classic, air 
Of courage Homer’s Venus v as not brave , 

She shrieked, and fled the fight You never fled, 
But m the cause of fieedom fought and bled 

NOTE 

In the closing lines the allusion is to the jiart taken by this 
heroic lady in the previous commotions in Italy 


TO MY NIECE, j\IARY CAIMPBELL 

(Written m 1841) 

Our friendship’s not a stream to diy, 

Oi stop vith angry jar , 

A hfe-long planet in our sky 
No meteor-shooting star 

Thy playfulness and pleasant ways 
Shall cheer my wnntry tiack, 

And give my old declimng days 
A second summei back ' 

Pioud honesty protects oui lot 

No dun infests our bow'ers , lo 

Wealth’s golden lamps illumine not 
Brows more content than ours 

To think, too, thy remembrance fond 
May love me after death. 

Gives fancied happiness beyond 
My lease of hving breath 

Meanwhile thine intellects presage 
A lifetime rich in truth, 

And make me feel the advance of age 

Retarded by thy youth ' ' 20 
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Good night ’ propitious dreams betide 
TIij sleep • — a^^akcn gaj 
And v,c amII make to morrow glide 
As cheerful as to daj * 


LINES ON Ml NEW CHILD SWEETHEART 

(Wntten in IStl) 

1 HOLD it a religious dut^ 

To lo\c and worship children s beauty 
Tlie^ \e least the taint of carthlj clod 
Jlicj rc freshest from the land of God 
^^ith hca\cnlj looks thej make us sure 
Hic heaven that made them must be pure 
Wo lo\c them not in cartlil} fashion 
But with a beatilic passion 
I chanced to jesterdaj beliold 
A maiden child of beauty s mould lo 

Twas near more eacred was the scene 
The palace of our patnot Queen 
The little charmer to mj \jcw 
Was sculpture brought to life anew 
Her ejes had a poetic glow 
Her pouting mouth was Cupid b bow 
And tlirougli her frock I could descry 
Her neck and shoulders symmetry 
Twas obvious from her walk and gait 
Her limbs were beautifuHj straight o 

1 stopped th enchantress and was told 
riiough tall she was but four ^ears old 
Her guide so grave an aspect wore 
I could not ask a question more 
But followed her The httle one 
Threw backward ewer and anon 
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Her lovely neck, as if to say, 

‘ I know you love me. Mister Gray , ’ 

For by its instinct childhood’s eye 
Is shrewd in physiognomy , 

They ^^ell distinguish fanning art 
From steiling fondness of the heart. 

And so she flirted, like a tiue 
Good woman, till we bade adieu 
’Twas then I vith i egret grew wild 
Oh, beauteous, interesting child ' 

Mfliy asked I not thy home and name ’ 

My courage failed me — more ’s the shame 
But where abides this jewel raic ’ 

Oh, ye that own her, tell me where ' 40 

For sad it makes my heart and sore 
To think I ne’er may meet her more. 


THE CHILD AND HIND 

(Written in 1841) 

Come, maids and mations, to caress 
Wiesbaden’s gentle hind , 

And smihng, deck its glossy neck 
With forest flow^ers entwoned 

Your forest flowers are fan to show, 

And landscapes to enjoy , 

But fairer is your friendly doe 
That w^atched the sleeping boy 

’Twas after church on Ascension day 
When organs ceased to sound, 10 

Wiesbaden’s people crowded gay 
The deer-park’s pleasant ground 
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Tlierc where El3sian meadows smile 
A,nd noble trees upslioot 
Tlio wild thjme and the camomile 
Smell sweetl} at their root 

The aspen quivers nervously 

Tlic oak stands stilly bold 

And climbing bindweed hangs on high 

His bells of beaten gold o 

Ivor stops the C30 till mountains shine 

That bound a spacious view 

Bc3ond the lordly lovel3 Rhino 

In visionar3 blue 

Tlvete TOOTwiments ol ages dark 
Awaken thoughts eublimc 
Till swifter than the steaming bark 
c mount the stream of time 
The iv3 there old castles shades 
Tliat speak traditions high jo 

Of minstrels tournaments crusades 
And mail clad clnvalr3 
Here came a twelve years married pair— 

And with them wander d free 

Seven sons and daughters blooming fair 

A gladsome sight to sec 

Their Wilhelm little innocent 

The youngest of the seven 

Was beautiful as painters paint 

Tlie cherubim of Heaven 40 

By turns ho gave his hand so dear 

To parent sister brother 

And each that he was safe and near 

Confided in the other 
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But Wilhelm loved the field-floveis bright, 

With love beyond all measure 
And culled them vith as keen delight 
As miseis gather treasuie 

Unnoticed, he contrived to glide 

Adovn a gieenvood alley, 5® 

By lilies lined that giew beside 

A sticamlet in the vallej^ ; 

And theie, vheie under beech and birch 
The rivulet meandeied. 

He stiayed, till neithei shout noi search 
Could tiack vheie he had wandered 

Still loudei, vitli incieasing diead, 

Thej called his darhng name , 

But ’tv as hke speaking to the dead 

An echo only came Go 

Houis passed till evening’s beetle loams 
And blackbirds’ songs begin , 

Then all went back to hajipy homes, 
vSave Wilhelm’s luth and kin 

The night came on all otheis slept 
Then cares av ay till morn , 

But, sleepless, all night Matched and vept 
That family forlorn 

Betimes the town-criei had been sent 

With loud bell up and dov n , 70 

And told the afflicting accident 

Throughout Wiesbaden’s town 

The father, too, eie morning smiled. 

Had all his wealth uncoffered , 

And to the wight would bring lus child 
A thousand crowns had offered 
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Dear friends ^^ho would have bluslied to take 

That guerdon from his hand 

Soon joined in groups — for pity s sake 

Tlie child exploring band s 

The news reached Nassau s Duke ere eartli 
W as gladdened bj the lark 
He sent a hundred soldiers forth 
To ransack all his park 

Their side arms glittered through the wood 
With bugle horns to sound 
Would that on errand half so goo{l 
Tlie soldier oft were found • 

But though thej roused up beast and bird 
From raan> a nest and den 90 

^lO signal of success was heard 
Prom all the hundred men 

A second mormng s hght expand*? 

Unfound the infant fair 

And Wilhelms household wring their hands 

Abandoned to despair 

But happilv a poor artisan 

Searched ceaselessly till he 

Pound safe asleep tlie little one 

Beneath a beechen tree loo 

His hand still grasped a buncli of flowers 
And {true though wondrous) near 
To sentry his reposing hours 
There stood a female deer — 

\\ ho dipped her horns at all tint passed 
The spot where Wilhelm lay 
Till force w as had to hold her fast 
And bear the boy awav 
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Hail ' ^acicd lo\c of childiioocl — hail ’ 

How sweet it is to tiace "o 

Thine instinct in Ci cation’s scale, 

E\c.i ’neath the human lace 

« 

To this pool A\andcier of the wild 
Speech, leason weic unknown — 

And vet she A\atched a sleeping child 
As if it were hei own , 

And thou, Wiesbaden’s aitisan 
Rcstoiei of the boy. 

Was even welcomed moital man 

With such a bui-st of joy 120 

The fathei’s ecstasj the mother’s 

Hystoiie bosom’s swell 

'Pile sistcis’ sobs — the shout of biotheis, 

1 have not powci to tell 

The woiking man, with shouldeis bioad, 

Took bhthcly to Ins wife 

The thousand crowns — a pleasant load, 

That made luni iicli for life 

And Nassau’s Duke the favouiitc took 

Into Ins deer-paik’s centre, 130 

To sliaie a field with othci pets 

IVlieie deei -slayer cannot entei 

There, Avhilst thou ciopp’st thy floweiy food, 
Each hand shall pat thee kind , 

And man shall never spill thy blood 
Wiesbaden’s gentle hind 

NOTES 

I wish I had preseived a copy of the Wiesbaden newspaper in 
which this anecdote of the ‘ Child and Hind ’ is recorded , hut I 
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have unfortunately lost it Tlicstor> liowevcr is matter of fact 
Jt toot place in 1833 ererj areumst&nco mentioned in tl 
1 rcce<hng ballad literally happenetl I was in \\ icabailen tight 
months ago and nas shown the retj free under which the bo> 
Was found sleeping with a bunch of ilowers in his little hand 
1 could not ascertain whether the Hind that watched my I eru 
Milhelm suckled him or not built was generally Lebeied 
that she had no milk to give him and that the bo> must haie 
Wn for two dajs and a lialf entirely without food unics it 
iiii^ht be grass or leaves — C 
Line 2U Tliert is only one kind of bindweed that is yellow 
and that is the flow er here mentioned the Paniculatiis Lonvolvutu 
Live IOj The female deer has no fluch antlers as the male 
and sometimes no horns at all but 1 have observed many will 
h 1 ort ones suckling their fawns 


LPISTLE FROM ALGIERS TO HORACE 
SMITH 

(Written m 183o) 

DEt.r Horace ' be melted to ttarb 
For I m melting mth heat ns I nme 
Tbougii the name of the place is Algiers 
Tis no joke to fall in ^tith its cbmc 
ith a shaver from France vilio came o er 
To an African inn I ascend 
I am cast on a barbarous shore 
W here a barber alone is my friend 
Do you ask me the sights and the news 

Of this wonderful city to sing ’ lo 

Alas ' my hotel has its mews 
But no muse of the Hehcon s spring 
My windows afford me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue 
Ihey are black yellow ohve and white 
hilst I m my sorrow look blue 
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Here are groups for the painiei to take, 

Whose figures jocosely combine, 

The Arab disguised in his haik, 

And the Frenchman disguised in his wine 

In his breeches of petticoat size 

You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 

That his garb is a fan compromise 

’Twixt a kilt and a pair of small-clotlies 

The Mooresses, shrouded in uhite. 

Save two holes for their eyes to give room. 
Seem hke corpses in sport oi in spite 

That have sbly wliipped out of their tomb 

The old Jewisli dames make me sick 
If I were the devil I declare 
Such hags should not mount a bioom-stick 
In my service to ride through the an 

But hipped and undined as I am. 

My liippognff’s course I must rein 
For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 

Though I’m bawling aloud for Champagne 

Dinner ’s brought , but their wines have no pn 
They are flat as the statutes at law , 

And for all that they bring me, dear Smith ' 
Would a glass of brown stout they could drau 

O’er each French trashy dish as I bend, 

My heartTeels a patriot’s grief ' 

And the round tears, O England ' descend 
When I think on a round of thy beef 

Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer Hail, Britannia, hail ' 

To thy flag on the foam of the Avaves, 

And the foam on thy flagons of ale 
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let I o^\n m this hour of my drought 
A dessert has most wclcomclj come 50 

Here are peaches that melt m the mouth 
And grapes blue and big as a plum 

There are melons too luscious and great 
But the slices I cat shall be feu 
Tor from melons incautiously eat 
Melancholic effects maj ensue 

Horrid pun ' jou 11 exclaim but be calm 
Tliough my letter bears date ns jou mcu 
F rom the land of the date bearing palm 

I uill palm no more puns upon \ou 60 

NOTES 

Liss M Oo board the vessel from Marseilles to Alters I met 
with a fellow passenger whom I supposed to be a physician from 
his dress and manners nod the attentions which he paid me to 
allemto the suileriags of my eea«8ickne8S He turned out to be 
a perruquier and barber m Algeria— but bis vocation did not 
lower him m my estimation— for he continued his attentions until 
he passed my baggage through the customs and helped me -ahen 
half dead with exhaustion to the best hotel 

Lise 19 A haikis a mantle worn by the natives 

[In a humorous and punmog letter to Horace Smith (1837) 
Campbell refers to these lines as a composition which will 
remain »a the English language until it is forgotlen / 


I 
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i^xTRAcrrs 

FROM THE MOBIADE 

UNIIMSIIKD MOCK-HI ItOIC I’OI M 
(Wntton m F<linbur(>h v>rit»>r of lbOl-2) 

• 

]\Ionopol3\ ]Jnarean hands 
Had dragged her harrow o'er a hund ed lands, 

But, chief, the teirors of her Gorgon frown 
Had scared Edina’s faint and famished town 
Then Want, the griffin, champed with non jaws 
Oui shuddering hearts and agom/ing maws. 

Chased from oui plundered boards each glad icgalc 
Of ^elmcll ham, brown beef, and bu\om ale 
All me ' no strepent goose at Clinstmas-tide 
Hissed in the stranglci’s hand, and kicked and died ' 
No trembling jellies nor ambrosial pic n 

Regaled the liquorish mouth and longing eye 
Red sunk December’s last dishonoured sun. 

And tlie young Year’s-Day passed without a bun ’ 

Then sprung each patriot from his lowly den , 

Even tailors would avenge the rights of men ' 
Huzzaing barbers swell the marching line. 

Whose nice hands trim the human face divine , 
Sweeps, in their panoply of soot revealed, 

The glorious besom of destruction wield , 20 

Their leathern aprons Ciispian heroes stock 
With tingling brick, huge tile, and massy rock ' 

March on, ye champions of the public weal ' 
Revenge or rum ’ death or cheaper meal ’ 
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Fair salutnrj spot * ^\here hcaHli inhales 
Her freshest fountains and her purest gales 
I lo\c thy homelj names familiar sound 
Thou green Parnassus of my native ground ' 

Haunt of my youth ’ while \et tlic poet s head 
Peeped from yon high and heaven aspiring shed 30 
O erlooking far Edina s gilded vanes 
And ail her dusky wilderness of lanes 
Uliat time sublimely lodged lie mounted higher 
Than Attic station with liis Scotian lyre 
And warm m Fancy s castle building hour 
Sung to the shelter of his skylight bower 
Tw as then sweet hill’ imagination drew 
Thy winding walk some paradise m view 
Each whitcrobed nymph that sailed thy terrace 
round 

Seemed hko a goddess on Elysian ground 40 

Then spread Illusion with her pencil warm 
Unearthly hues on every meaner form 
AAings on the grazing horse appeared to grow 
And Delphian woods to wave and Helicon to flow ’ 

Nor ceased my day dream till the waning hours 
Had shook fair fancy from her throno of flowers 
And o er my heart emotions less divine 
Imperious warned the esurient bird to dine ^ 

Yet when my bell its awful summons rung 
And menial Mary iieard its iron tongue 50 

Not in plebeian prose I spoke aloud 
When mortal wants the immortal spirit bowed 

Bring me the beef the dulcet pudding bnng 
Or fry the mudlark s odoriferous wing 
Or simmering greens with soft rotation turn 
Champed in the luscious treasure of the churn ' 

Y 
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Then pour the brown ale, rich ab ever ran 
From Balder’s horn or Odin’s creamy can ' 

Blest in that honeyed draught, let none repine 
For nectarous noyeau oi ambi osial >\ me ' 6o 

But, lest my waning wealth lefuse to raise 
So fair a feast m these degeneiate days, 

Take from this Splendid Shilling A\hat may find 
Some sweet refection for a sober mind 
The earth-born apple, vegetable grace 
Of Erin’s sons, a blunder-loving race ’ &c 

NOTES 

During the summer (of 1801) the dearth of pro\nsions had 
so much increased that sc%cral riots — particularly at the 
Year — took place m Edinburgh -17111011 it required military inter- 
ference to suppress These riots Mere called “ meal-mobs ” 

Of these tuibulcnt meetings and collisions bct7\ ecn the rioters and 
the police Campbell ivas no unconcerned spectator ’ — Beattie’s 
Life of Campbell, vol 1 , page 375 
The ‘ sweet hill ’ and ‘ green Parnassus ’ of the te\t refer to the 
Calton Hill, near which, on the High-terrace, Leith Walk (non 
Leith Street), he lodged in 1799 He was a frequenter of the 
Calton Hill, the view northward from which suggested to him the 
opening Imes of The Pleasures of Hops ] 
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PART I TO THE SOOTH WIND 
(Wnttco in Mull 

I LL bid the iijacinth to b!ou 
1 11 teach my grotto green to bo 
And aing mj true love ail below 
The holly bower and mjrtlo tree 

Tlicre all his wild wood eweets to bring 
The sweet South wind eliall wander bj 
And with the music of his wing 
Delight mj rustling canopj 

Come to mj close and clustering bower 
Thou spirit of a milder clime lo 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flower 
Of mountain heatli and moory thjme 

^^lth all thy rural echoes come 
Sweet comrade of the rosj- daj 
Wafting the wild bees gentle hum 
Or dUckoo s plaintive roundelay 

Where er thj mormng breath lias played 
Whatever isles of ocean fanned 
Come to mv blossom woven shade 
Tliou wandering wind of fairy land o 

For sure from some enchanted isle 

Where Heaven and Love their sabbath hold 
M here pure and happy spints smile 
Of beautj s fairest bnghtest mould 
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From some green Eden of the deep, 

YTiere Pleasure’s sigh alone is heaved, 

Where tears of rapture lovers veep, 

Endeared, undoubting, undeceived , 

From some sveet paradise afar, 

Thy music wanders, distant, lost 3 ° 

Where Nature lights her leading star 
And love is never, never crossed 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam 
To revel with the cloudless Hours 
In Nature’s more propitious home 

Name to thy loved Elysian groves. 

That o’er enchanted spirits tv me, 

A fairer form than cherub loves, 

And let the name be Carohne 40 


PART II TO THE EVENING STAR 

(Written, at Downie in 179G) 

Gem of the crimson-coloured Even, 

Compamon of retiring day. 

Why at the closing gates of Heaven, 

Beloved star, dost thou delay ? 

So fair thy pensile beauty burns 
When soft the tear of tvuhght flows , 

So due thy phghted love returns 
To chambers brighter than the rose; 

To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love, 

So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 50 

Sure some enamoured orb above 

Descends and burns to meet with thee 
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Thine is the breathing blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions flj 
Chased by the soul subduing power 
Of Love 8 dehcioua witcherj 

Oh ’ sacred to the fall of day 
Queen of propitious stars appear 
And early nse and long delay 
When Caroline herself is here ' 6o 

Shine on her chosen green resort 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown 
And wanton flowers that well may court 
An angel s feet to tread them down 

Shine on her sweetly scented road 
Thou star of c\ening8 purple dome 
That lead st the nightingale abroad 
And guidst the weary pilgrim home 

Shine where my charmers sweeter breath 
Embalms the soft exhabng dew ;o 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 
To kiss the cheek of rosy hue 

Where winnowed by the gentle air 
Her silken tresses darkly flow 
And fall upon her brow so fair 

Like shadows on the mountain snow 

Thus ever thus at day s decline 
Iw c.OTV\er6c sweet to wonder for 
Oh bring with thee my Caroline 

And thou shall be my ruling star ' 8o 

NOTES 

[The Caroline of these verses s said to Lave been the daughter 

of a late Rev Dr F of Inverary She was on a summer 

V 8it to her aunt Mrs Campbell of Sunipol m Mull when the 
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3'oung poet, then resident at Sunipol as tutor to Mrs Campbell’s 
boys, made her acquaintance She was then (1795) in her seven- 
teenth, the poet in Ins eighteenth, year and both (sajs Dr Beattie) 
were ‘ remarkable for their personal and intellectual accomplish- 
ments ’] f 

Note to Line 61, Part II [Inverary is meant, the home of 
Caroline Here the poet was a frequent visitor, while resident 
at Downie in 1796 I 


ODE TO CONTENT 

(Written in December, 1800) 

0 CHERUB Content ' at thy moss-coveied slirme 

1 would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign , 

I would part -vnth ambition thy votary to be. 

And would breathe not a sigh but to friendship and 
thee 

But thy presence appears from my homage to fly 
Like the gold-coloured cloud on the verge of the sky , 
No dewdrop that hangs on the green willov-tree 
Is so short as the smile of thy favour to me 

In the pulse of my heart I have nourished a care 
Which forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share , lo 
The noon of my youth slow depaiting I see. 

But its years, as they roll, bnng no tidings of thee 

0 cherub Content ' at thy moss-co vexed shrine 

1 would pay all my vow s if Matilda were mine , 

If Matilda were mine, whom enraptured I see, 

I would breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee ' 

NOTE 

[The Matilda of this lyric Avas Matilda Sinclair, his cousin, who 
a few years later became his avife ] 
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ro JUDITH 

(A\rittcn at Altona 1600) 

Oh Judith ' had our lot been cast 
In that remote and simple time 
When shepherd swains thy fathers past 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast 
To Judah s happy clime — 

My song upon tlie mountain rocks 
Hod echoed of thy rural charms 
And I had fed thj fathers flocks 
0 Judith of the raven locks ' 

To win thee to my arms lo 

Our tent beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan s grassy vested shore 
Had sought the shadow of the palm 
And blessed with Gilead s holy balm 
Our hospitable door 

But oh my love » thy father s land 
Presents no more a spicv bloom 
Nor fills with fruit the reaper s hand — 

But wide its silent wilds expand 

A desert and a tomb * o 


DRINKING SONG OF MUNICH 

(Wntten in 1800} 

Sweet Iser ' were thj sunny realm 
And flowery gardens mine 
Thj waters I would shade with elm 
To prop the tender vine 
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golden flagons I would fill 
With rosj draughts fiom cvor\ hill , 

And under e\ory nnrtle bower 
My gay companions should prolong 
The laugh, the revel, and the song. 

To many an idle hour m 

Like rners crimsoned with the beam 
Of 3’ondcr planet bright 
Oui balmy cups should c\or stream 
Profusion of delight , 

No care should touch the mellow heart, 

And sad or sober none depart , 

For wine can triumph o\er woe, 

And Love and Bacchus, brother powers. 

Could build in Iscr’s sunnv bowers 
A paradise below’ zo 

XOTC 

[The original title 'tvns — ‘ \ Song translated from the German *] 


ABSENCE 

(Printed in The Xcw Morithh/, 1821) 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 

It IS not doubting what thou art, 

But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence that afflicts my heart 

The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
IVlien each is lonely doomed to weep. 

Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the deep 
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■\\ hat though untouched bj jealous madness 
Our bosom s peace maj fall to ureck ? to 

TIic undoubting heart that breaks with sadness 
Is but more slowlv doomed to break 

Absence ’ is not the soul torn by it 

From more than light or life or breath ’ 

’Tis Lethe s gloom but not its quiet — 

The pain without the peace of death ' 


THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS 

ON ItEU BIPTHDA,\ 

(First appeared m The itonthly m 1821) 

If anj white winged power above 
My jojs and griefs survej 
The day when thou wert born mj love — 

He surely blessed that da> 

I laughed (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty s magic pow ers 
That ripened life s dull ore to gold 
And changed its weeds to flowers 

My mind had lovely shapes portrayed 

But thought I earth had one lo 

Could make even Fancy s visions fade 
Like stars before the sun ’ 

I gazed and felt upon mj lips 
The unfimshed accents hang 
One moment s bliss one burmng kiss 
To rapture changed each pang 
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And, though as suift as lightning’s flash 
Those tranced moments flew, 

Not all the waves of time shall wash 

Their memory from my view 20 

But duly shall my raptured song. 

And gladly shall my eyes. 

Still bless this day’s return as long 
As thou shalt see it rise 

NOTE 

[This hric appeared along with the ‘ Lines to the Rainbow ’ 
in the magazine of which Campbell had just assumed the Editoi- 
ship He gave it there as a translation from the Bohemian ] 


SONG 

(Printed in The New Monthly in 1822) 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And, if you nurse a flame 
That ’s told but to her mutual breast, 

We will not ask her name 

Enough, while memory tranced and glad 
Paints silently the fair. 

That each should dream of joys he ’s had, 

Or yet may hope to share 

Yet far, far hence be jest or boast 

From hallowed thoughts so dear , 10 

But drink to her that each loves most 
As she would love to hear 
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THE IVIAID S REMONSTRANCE 

(Printed in The New Monthly 

Never ueddmg ever wooing 
Still a love lorn heart pursuing 
Read you not the w rong you re doing 
In my cheek s pale hue ’ 

All my life with sorrow strewing — 

Wed or cease to woo 
Rivals banished bosoms plighted 
Still our days arc disunited 
Now the lamp of hope is lighted 
Now half quenched appears xo 

Damped and wavering and bcmglited 
Midst my sighs and tears 
(iJharms you call your dearest blessing 
Lips that thrill at your caressing 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing -- 
Soon j ou II make them grow 
Dim and worthless your possessing 

Not with age but woe ' 


SONG 

TO THE EVENING STAP 
(Printed m The Aew Monthly 

Star that bnngest home the bee 
And sett st the weary labourer free ' 

If any star shed peace tis thou 
That send st it frohi above 
Appearing when Heavens breath and brow 
Are sweet ts hers wc love 
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Como to the luvuiinnt skies 
Whilst the lanclsoapc’s odours rise, 

Wliilst fai-ofT lowing herds aie hoard, 

And songs, when tod is done, lo 

From cottages whose *>mokc unstirred 
Curls 3'ellow in the sun 

Stai of love s soft intei v icw s, 

Paitcd lo\cis on thee muse , 

Their remembraneei in heaven 
Of thiilling \ows thou art, 

Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 


SONG 

(Apiwnrcd first in The New Monlhly, 1823) 

Oh, how haid it is to find 
The one just suited to our mind ' 

And if that one should be 
False, unkind, or found too late, 

What can w’e do but sigh at fate. 

And sing ‘ Woe ’s me — ^^Voe ’s me ' ’ 

Love’s a boundless burning waste. 

Where bliss’s stream we seldom taste. 

And still more seldom flee 
Suspense’s thorns, suspicion’s stings , lo 

Yet somehow love a something brings 
That ’s sw’^eet even w hen w e sigh ‘ Woe ’s me ' ’ 

NOTE 

[This song has only a ‘ C ’ under it foi identification in ,tte 
magazine It way not be Campbell’s ] 
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(^^nUr^ in ISOO) 

Au> mortnl jo\8 I could forsake 
Bid liomc and fncnds ndicu 
Of life itself n parting take 
But nc\cr of %ou m> !o\c 

I^c\er of \ou ' 

Por burc of all tliat know t!i\ wortli 
This bosom bcata most true 
And vhcro could I behold on larth 
Another fonn like jou m> lo\e 

\nothcr like sou * id 


bO\G 

(First published in Th< Scir MonlhJy 1823) 

'\\iTnDRAS> not jet those lips and fingers 
hose toucli to mine is rapture s spell 
I ife 8 joj for us a moment lingers 
And death feccins in the word — farouell 
Iho hour that bids us part and go 
It sounds not jet — oh' no no no' 

Time whilst I goze upon tlij sweetness 
Plies like a courser nigh the goal 
lo morrow where shall be Ins fleetness 

lien thou art parted from mj soul ? lo 

Our hearts shall beat our tears sliall flow 
T3ut not together • — no no no ’ 
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LINES TO JULIA M 

SEM’ WITH A COIW OJ TllL \LTHOU’S I’OEMS 
(Written in ISi'i) 

Since llicro is mngic in joui look, 

And m your voice a witcliing tluitm, 

As all oui hearts consenting tell. 
Enchantress, smile upon nn book. 

And guard its lays from hate and harm 
By beauty’s most resistless spell 

The sunny dew drop of thy luaise, 

Young day-star of the rising time. 

Shall with its odorifeious morn 
Refresh my seic and withered ba.\s 
Smile, and I will believe my rime 
Shall please the beautiful unborn 

Go forth, my pictuied thoughts, and rise 
In traits and tints of sweeter tone. 

MTien Julia’s glance is o’er yo flung , 

Glow, gladden, hngci in her eyes, 

And catch a magic not your own. 

Read by the music of her tongue 


SONG 

‘ when love came first ’ 

(Written m 1829) 

When Love came fiist to Earth, the Spring 
Spread rosebeds to receive him ; 

And back he vowed his flight he’d wing 
To Heaven, if she should leave him. 
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But Spring departing saTS his faith 
Pledged to the next ne« comer — 

He revelled in the warmer breath 
And ricljer bowers of Summer 

Then sportive Autumn claimed bj rights 
An Archer for her lover lo 

And even in Winter s dark cold nights 
A charm he could discover 

V 

Her routs and balls and fireside joy 
For this time were his reasons 
In short Young Love s a gallant boj 
That likes all times and seasons 


FAREWELL TO LOVE 

(Written m 1830} 

I HAP a heart that doted once in passion s boundless 
pain 

And though the tyrant I abjured I could not break 
his chain 

But now that Fancy s fire is quenched and ne er can 
burn anew 

I ve bid to Love for all my life adieu • adieu ' adieu ’ 

I ve known if ever mortal knew the spells of Beauty s 
thrall 

And if my song has told them not my soul has felt 
them all 

But Passion robs my peace no more and Beautj s 
witching sway 

Is now to me a star that s fallen — a dream that s 
passed awaj 

CMtPBELL 2 
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Hail' welcome tide of life, N\hen no tumultuou's 
blllo^^s loll , 

How wondious to myself appeals this halcyon calm 
of soul ' , m 

The weaned bud blown o’ei the deep would soonei 
quit its shoie 

Than I w^ould cross the gulf again that time has 
brought me o’er 


Why say the Angels feel the flame 0 spints of the 
skies ' 

Can love like ours, that dotes on dust, in heavenly 
bosoms use ’ 

Ah, no , the hearts that best have felt its pow ei 
the best can tell 

That peace on earth itself begins when Love has bid 
farewell 


FLORINE 

(Written in 1830) 

Could I bung back lost youth again 
And be what I have been, 

I’d court you in a gallant strain. 

My young and fair Florine 


But mine’s the chilling age that chides 
Devoted rapture’s glow. 

And Love that conquers all besides 
Finds Time a conquering foe 
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Fare\^ ell * u e re severed by our fate 

\b far as night from noon lo 

You came into the A^orld too late 
4nd I, depart so soon 
\OTE 

tFlonne who was seTenteen when this was written was the 
beautiful Miss 0 Bryen She married the p£>et s attached fnend 
Mr George Huntly Gordon who had been till 1826 Scott s 
amanuensis for the MSS of the Waverley Novels and died in 
Pans soon after her wedding in her twenty second year J 


MARGARET AND DORA 

(Written in 1836) 

]\rA'RGAiiET s beauteous Grecian arts 
Ne er drew form completer 
Yet uby m heart of hearts 
Hold I Dora s 8W eetcr * 

Doras ejes of hea\enly blue 

Pass all painting s reach 

Ringdo\ejs notes are discord to 

The music of her speech 

Artists' Margaret s smile receive 

And on canvas show it lo 

But for perfect worship leave 

Dora to her poet 

NOTE 

[The beauteous Margaret was a table-maid in the house of 
the poet 8 cousin Mr Gray of Blairbeth, near Glasgow ^Vhen 
Nature turns out beauty is Scotland she takes pnde and pains 
in making that beauty a paragon — even in the lowest classes it is 
in these words that Campbell introduces a long and interesting 
account of Margaret, the servant-maid in a letter of date 
June22 1836 SeeBe&ttieaLtfeand Ldtersof CampbeU voJ iii 
pp .02 17 
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SONGS, CHIEFLY AMATORY 


TO A YOUNG LADY 

WHO ASKED ME TO WRITE SOMETHING ORIGINAE 
FOR HER ALBUM (1840) 

An original something, fair maid, you \\ould "win me 
To write but how shall I begin ’ 

For I fear I have nothing original in me 
Excepting Original Sin 

EPIGRAM 

TO THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(Written in 1838) 

United States, your banner wears 
Two emblems — one of fame , 

Alas ' the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame 

Your banner’s constellation types 
"V\Tiite freedom with its stars , 

But what ’s the meaning of the stripes 2 
They mean your negroes’ scars 

VERSES ON THE QUEEN 

(Wntten in 1838) 

Victoria’s sceptre o’er the deep 
Has touch’d and broken slavery’s chain ; 

Yet, strange magician ’ she enslaves 
Our hearts within her own domain 

Her spirit is devout, and burns 
With thoughts adverse to bigotry , 

Yet she herself, the idol, turns 
Our thoughts into idolatry 
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SOIvG 

IV PRAISE OF MISS ISABELLA JOITNSTON AFTERWARDS 
MRS L4WS OF SPRINOWELL THE POETS COUSIN 
(WritteD in 1S39) 

I GAVE mj lo\e a chain of gold 
Around her neck to bind ^ 

She keeps roe m a faster hold 
And captivates my mind 

"Methmks that mine s the harder part 
Whilst neath her lovely chin 
She carries links outside her heart 
My fetters are within 


SONG 

To Love m my heart I exclaim d t other morning 
Thou hast dwelt here too Jong little lodger take 
V armng 

Thou shalt tempt me no more from mj life s sober 
duty 

To go gadding bew itcb d by the young ej es of beautj 
For weary s the wooing ah ’ wear^ 

AVhen an old man will have a j oung dearie 

The god left my heart at its surlj reflections 
But came back on pretext of some sw eet recollections 
And he made me forget what I ought to remember 
Tliat tht rosebud of June cannot bloom in November 
Ah ' Tom tis all oer with thy gay days — n 

W rite psaJms and not songs for the ladies 
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But tune’s been so far from my nisdom enriching 
That, the longer I live, beauty seems more ben itching , 
And the only new lore my experience traces 
Is to find fresh enchantment in magical faces 
How weary is wisdom, how weary. 

When one sits by a smiling young dearie ' 

And, should she be wroth that my homage pursues 
her, 

I will turn and retort on my lovely accuser 20 
YTio ’s to blame that my heart by your image is 
haunted ^ 

It is you, the enchantress not I, the enchanted 
Would you have me behave more discreetly. 
Beauty, look not so killingly sweetly 


SENEX’S SOLILOQUY ON HIS 
YOUTHFUL IDOL 

Platonic friendship, at youi years. 
Says Conscience, should content ye 

Nay, name not fondness to her ears — 
The darling’s scarcely tw'ent3’' 

Yes , and she’ll loathe me, unforgiven. 
To dote thus out of season ; 

But beauty is a beam fiom heaven 
That dazzles blind our reason. 

I’ll challenge Plato from the skies. 

Yes, from Ins spheres harmonic, 

To look in Mary Campbell’s eyes 
And try to be Platonic 
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SONG 

How delicious IS the winning 
Of a kiss at Love s beginning 
\\hon two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there s no untving ' 

\et remember midst jour wooing 
Lo\c has bliss but Love has ruing 
Other smiles maj make you fickle 
Tears for other charms maj trickle 

Love ho comes and Love he tames 
Just as fate or fanev carries lo 

Longest stays wjien sorest chidden 
Laughs and flies when press d and bidden 

Bind the sea to slumber stilh 
Bind its odour to the hlj 
Bind the aspen ncer to quiver 
Then bind Love to lost for ever ' 

Love s a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beautj for its fuel 

Love 8 wing moults when caged and captured 

Only free he soars enraptured o 

Can you keep the bee from ranging 
Or the ringdove s neck from changing 
No ' nor fettered Love from djing 
In the knot there s no untying 
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SONGS, CHIEFLY AMATORY 


THE JILTED NYMPH 

r 

A SONG, TO THE SCOTCH TUNE OF ‘ WOO’d AND 
MARRIED AND a’ ’ 

I’m Jilted, forsaken, outwitted , 

Yet think not I’ll whimper or brawl 
The lass is alone to be pitied 

MTio ne’er has been courted at all , 

Never by great or small 
Wooed or jilted at all , 

Oh, how unhappy ’s the lass 
"Who has never been courted at all ' 

My brother called out the dear faithless; 

In fits I was ready to fall lo 

Till I found a policeman who, scatheless. 

Swore them both to the peace at Guildhall 
Seized them, seconds and aH — 

Pistols, powder, and ball , 

I vTshed him to die ray devoted. 

But not in a duel to sprawl 

What though at my heart he has tilted. 

What though I have met with a fall 
Better be courted and jilted 

Than never be courted at all 20 

Wooed and jilted and all. 

Still I ^^ull dance at the ball , 

And ■\\altz and quadnUe 
With hght heart and heel 
With proper young men and tall 
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But JateJj 1 \e met \nth a suitor 
UTiose heart I hare gotten in thraU 
And I hope soon to tell you in future 
That I m T\ oocd and married and all 
Wooed and married and all 30 

IHiat greater bhss can be/al] ’ 

And y ou all shall partake 
Of mj bndal cake 

"W hen I m ivoocd and married, and all 


JEMI5IA ROSE AND ELEANORS 

THREE CELEDRATED SCOTTISH BEAUTIES 

Adieu Romance s heroines — 

Guo me tlie njmphs itho this good hour 
May charm me not in Fiction s scenes 
But teach me Beauty s Jiving power 
"Mj harp that has been mute too long 
Shall sleep at Beautj 6 name no more 
So but your smiles reword my song 
Jemima Rose and Eleanore — 

In whose benignant eyes arc beaming 
The rays of puritj and truth 10 

Such as we fancy womons seeming 
In creation s golden youth 
The more I look upon thy grace 
Rosma I could look the more 
But for Jemimas witching face 
-ind the sweet smile of Eleanore 
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Had I been Lawrence, kings had wanted 
Their portraits till I painted yours , 

And these had future hearts enchanted 

When this poor verse no more endures 20 

I would have left the Congress faces, 

A dull-eyed diplomatic corps. 

Till I had grouped you as the Graces 
Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore 

The Catholic bids fair saints befriend him 
Your poet’s heart is Catholic too 
His rosary shall be flowers ye send him. 

His saints’ days w’hen he visits you 
And my sere laurels for my duty 
Miraculous at your touch would rise, 30 

Could I give verse one trait of beauty 
Like that which glads me from your eyes 

Unsealed by you these lips have spoken, 

Disused to song for many a day , 

Ye’ve tuned a harp whose strings were broken. 
And w'armed a heart of callous clay ; 

So, w^hen my fancy next refuses 
To twine for you a garland more. 

Come back again and be my Muses— 

Jemima, Rose, and Eleanore 40 
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IRANSLATIONS CHIEri \ I ROM 
THE GREEK 

SPECHIENS or TRANSLATION FRO'NI 
MEDEA 

(Written in I IM) 

Sic 0 t 2] A/^arr » t r 
T vf 9pi>a6* 0poTovt ov/t it o/m/rroit 

yjtdea T ID( p 33 Cla«g edit. 

Tfll mo bnrds uliosc skill sublime 
First charmed the car of youthful Time 
With numbers urapt in hca\enl> fire 
Who bade delighted echo swell 
The trembling transports of the l>rc 
Tlie murmur of the shell — 

Why to the burst of Jov alone 
Accords sweet Music s soothing tone ’ 

\Vliy can no bard with magic strain 
In slumbers steep the heart of pam '' lo 

WTiile varied tones obey jour sweep 
Tho miJd the plamtire and the deep 
Bends not despamng Grief to hear 
Your golden lute with ravished ear ' 

Has all >our art no power to bind 
The fiercer pangs that shako the mind 
And lull the wrath at whose command 
Murder bares her gory hand ’ 

Wlien flushed with joy the rosy throng 
Weave the light dance je swell the song o 
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Cease, ye vain v arblers ' cease to charm 
The breast with other raptures w arm ' 

Cease ' till your hand uith magic strain 
In slumbers steep the heart in pain ’ 

[Note to Line 15 Originally — ‘ Oli ' has your swoetcit shell 
no pow or to bind ’ ’] 


SPEECH OF THE CHORUS 

IN THE SAME TRAGEDY, TO DISSUADE MEDEA FROM 
HER PURPOSE OF PUTTING HER CHILDREN TO DEATH 
AND FLYING FOR PROTECTION TO ATHENS 

(Written in 1794) 

0 HAGGARD quceii ' to Athens dost thou guide 
Thy glowing chariot, steeped in kindred gore , 

Or seek to hide thy foul infanticide 
Where Peace and Mercy duell for evermore ’ 

The land where Truth, pure, precious, and sublime, 
Woos the deep silence of sequestered bouers, 

And warriors, matchless since the first of time, 

Rear their bright banners o’er unconquered towers ' 

Where joyous youth to Music’s mellow strain 

Twines m the dance vith nymphs for ever fan, lo 
While Spring eternal on the hlied plain 
Waves ambei radiance through the fields of air ' 

The tuneful Nine (so sacred legends tell) 

First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes among ; 
Still in your greenwood bowers they love to dwell, 
Still in your vales they swell the choral song ' 

3 In the first and many subsequent editions, ‘ damned parri- 
cide ’ 
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lor there the tuneful chaste Pienan fair 
The guardian njmphs of green Parnassus now 
Sprung from Harmonm vhile !ier graceful hair 
^\a\ed m br^lit auburn o or her polished brow ' -*0 

A>TISTnOr»E I 

\\hcrc silent ^alcs and glades of green arra> 

The murmuring wreaths of cool Cephrsus Ia^e 
There ns the mu^^c hath sung at noon of daj 
The Queen of Beauty bowed to taste the wa\e 
And blest the stream and breathed across the land 
The soft sweet gale that fans jon summer bovvers 
And there the sister Lo\cs a smiling band 
Crowned with the fragrant wreaths of rosy flowers * 
And go she cries in ponder vallc}8 rove 
^^lth Beauty s torch the solemn scenes illume 30 
Wake in each c>c tlic radiant light of Love 
Breathe on cacli cheek joung Passions tender 
bloom ' 

'Entwine with myrtle chains jour soft control 
To sway the hearts of Freedom s darling kind ’ 
Witli glowing charms enrapture Wisdoms soul 
And mould to grace ethereal Virtue s mind 

STiioniE II 

The land where Heavens own hallowed waters plaj 
WHiere friendship binds the generous and the good 
Say shall it hail thee from thy frantic way 

Unholy woman ' with thy hands embrued 40 
In thine own children s gore ’ Oh * ere they bleed 
Let Nature s v oico thy ruthless heart appal • 
Pause at the bold irrevocable deed — 

The mother stnkes — the guiltless babes shall fall ' 
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Think \shat lemoi'sc Ihy ninddening Ihouglits shall 
sting 

When dying pangs tlien gentle bosoms tcai ' 
Where shall thou sink, \\hen lingeiing edioes ring 
The SCI earns of hoiioi in thj tortured cai i 

No ' let thy bosom melt to RiIn’s (ly 

In dust Me kneel by siieied Hea\cn imploie — 50 

0 ’ stop thy lifted arm ere vet they die, 

Xor dip thv hoind hands in infant goie ’ 

VNTlfaTIlOPIlL II 

Say, lioM shall thou that bai barons soul assume, 
Undamped by hoiioi at the daring plan ' 

Hast thou a heait to moiK thy children’s doom ' 

Or hands to finish vliat thy Miath began * 

When o’ei each babe you look a last adieu, 

And gaze on Innocence that smiles aslee]), 

Shall no fond feeling beat to Natuie tiue. 

Charm thee to pensive thought — and bid thee m ecp ^ 

When the young suppliants clasp then paient deal. 
Heave the deep sob, and pour the aitless piajei 
Ay ' thou shall melt , and many a hcai t-shed teai 
Gush o’er the hardened features of despair ’ 

Nature shall throb in eveiy tcndei stung, 

Thy trembling heait the luffian’s task deny , 

Thy horror-smitten hands afar shall fling 
The blade, undrenched in blood’s eternal dye 

CHOKIJS 

Hallowed Earth ' with indignation 

Mark, oh mark, the murderous deed ' 70 

Radiant eye of Made creation. 

Watch the accurst infanticide ' 

72 Accurst infanticide] damned parricide m first edition 



SPEECH OF THE CHORUS 3^1 

^et crc Colcliia s rugged daughter 
Perpetrate the dire design 
And consign to kindred slnugliter 
Clnldrcn of thj golden line — 

Shall the hand uitli muidcr gor^ 

Cause immortal blood to flou ? 

Sun of Hen\cn arrayed in glorj 
Rise • forbid axert the blow * 8o 

In the xalcs of placid gladness 
Let no rueful maniac range 
Chase afar the fiend of Aladness 
\\rest the dagger from Rexengt, 

Sa> hast thou with kind protection 
Reared thj smiling race m \ain — 

Fostering Nature s fond affection 
Tender cares and pleasing pain * 

Hast tliou on tho troubled ocean 
Braxed tlic tempest loud and strong 90 
Where the waxes in xxild commotion 
Roar ancon rocks among 
Didst thou roam the paths of danger 
Hjracnean jojs to proxc ’ 

Spare O sanguinary stranger 
Pledges of thj sacred loxc ' 

Shall not Heaxea with indignation 
Watch thee 0 er the barbarous deed 
Shalt thou cleanse xxith expiation 
Alonstrous murderous parricide ’ 100 

44 So in the first edition altered later to Shall mortal hand 
■with murder gory 

07 The stanza beginning here was aftern'ards altered os 
follows — 

4 k not Heavens commiBeration 
\fter thou hast done the deed 
Mercy pardon expiation 
Pensh when thy nctima bleed 
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FRAGMENT’ 

FROM THE GREEK 01 

The mountain summits sleep glens, c lifFs, anti ca\cs 
Are silent all the black earth’s reptile brood. 
The bees, the wild beasts of the mountain wood 
In depths beneath the dark red ocean’s waves 
Its monsters rest, whilst, wrapt in bower and spray. 
Each bird is hushed that stretched its pinions to the 
day 


SONG OF HYBRIAS THE CRETAN 

(Written in 1S21) 

My wealth ’s a burly spear and brand, 

And a right good shield of hides untanned 
Which on my arm I buckle 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow', 

With these I make the sw'eet vintage flow, 

And all around me truckle 

But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor 3 oy to draw' the sword 
Oh, I bnng those heartless, hapless drones, lo 
Dowm in a trice on their marrow'-bones 
To call me King and Lord 

NOTE 

[The translation of ‘ this brave song ’ v as made in order to 
illustrate one of his lectures on poetry It was printed in T/ic New 
Jlonthhj m 1821 ] 



AURTIAL CLr:G\ 

FROM THE ORFEK OP T\RTAEUS 

Hou glonouH fall the xaliant a^^ord m Imnd 
In front of battle for thcjr nntne land • 

But oh * A\lmt ills await the wretch that fields 
A recreant outcost from his countrj s fields ’ 

Ihc mother whom he loxcs shall quit her home 
An aged father at his side shall roam 
His little ones shall weeping witli him go 
And a joung wife participate his woe 
While fecomed and scowled upon bj face 

Tlie^ pine for food and bog from place to place lo 
Stain of his breed ' dishonouring manliood s form 
All ills shall clca\c to him Affliction s storm 
Shall blind him wandering in the >alc of jears 
Till lost to all but ignominious fears 
He shall not blush to leave a recreants name 
And children like himself inured to shame 
But we will combat for our father s land 
And we will dram (lie life blood where we stand 
To save our children fight jc side by side 
And serried close ye men of youtliful pride 20 
Disdaining fear and deeming light the cost 
Of Lfe itself in glorious battle lost 
Leave not our sires to stem the unequal fight 
Whose limbs are nerved no more with buoyant 
might 

Nor lagging backward let the younger breast 
Permit the man of ago (a sight unblessed) 

To welter in the combats foremost thrust 
Hib hoary head dishevelled m the dust 
And venerable bosom bleeding bare 

camTeeli. X a, 



:j54 ^translation from tvrtafus 


J3ut youth’s fait form, though fallen, is c\( r fair, 
And beautiful in death the ho}* appeal i, 

The hero boy, that dies in blooming \eni-s 
In man’s regret he h%es, and woman’s tears. 
More sacred than in life, and lo\eher far 
For having perished in the front of war 


JUVENILIA 
FROM ANACREON 
I 

(Wnttcn ID 1 8S tbe author being then 10 years of age] 

In sootli I d with pleasure rehearse 
The Atndac and Cadmus a fame 

If ray lute would accord to terse 
And sound aught but Venus s name 

Twas m \nin that I changed each stnng 
To alter its amorous tone 

And began of Alcidcs to smg 
My lute warbled Venus alone 

I therefore my strains must renew 
And accord to tlic laj s of my lute lo 

So jc Heroes for c\er adieu ‘ 

Lo\c alone is the theme that can suit 


II 

(Wnttca m 1<90} 

Anacreon the ladies say 
Your pate is bald your beard is gray • 
Take you a looking glass — forsooth 
You II find that what they say is truth 
But whetlier it be truth or not 
As little do I care os wot 
But this I know — tis best to nme 
Thus 0 er my jokes while suits the time 
A a 
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JUVKNILIA 


LINES ON HIS SISTER MARY 

(AVrittcn 1700, act 12) 

C 

Lives llicrc not now m Scotm s land 
The faucsl of the female band i 
A maid adorned vith o\cr\ giace 
B’er known among the female race ' 
Use all my aid, if that can tell 
Her piaise and v it lues that excel , 

No fiction here you wdl requite 
The swelling note of ptaisc to fire , 

But ah ’ hci virtues to rehearse 
Is sure unequal for thy verse 
Then, cease , but let resounding fame 
Tell that l\Iaria is liei name 


LINES ON smntiER 

(Written m October, 1790, when the author wa'; 13 jeari> old) 

A STEAiN subhrae that now my bieast inspires, 

Ye nymphs of Sicily ' your aid requires 
The iron age of wnnter, stern and dread. 

At length has lud his grisly baneful head , 

The golden age appears that Virgil sung. 

An age that Avell might claim his tuneful tongue 
Unbidden flowers with bloom spontaneous grow% 
Wide spread the ivy for the poet’s brow, 

The modest lily and the full-blown rose 

And grander tuhp all their sw'eets disclose , lo 

The feathered choir, that tune the song of love, 

Invite the muse’s faney forth to rove 

Now, now, ye bards ’ let every lyre be strung. 

Nor let a flow'er its sw'eets disclose unsung 



LI^ES ON SUSUIER 
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Tis true some poets that unguarded sing 
TliQ Golden Ago uould fmn ascribe to spring 
For me I see not hon nits e cr so starch 
Could prove the beauties of the bleak ejed March 
Nor Fcbruarj clad in homd snow 
Nor April nhcn the winds relentless blow o 

DESCRIPTION OF PRIZE DA\ (iMAY 1st) 
IN GLASGOW COLLEGE 

(Written in 1 03 act. I^) 

PitoEBtrs fias risen and man^ a glittering ray 
Diffuses splendour o er the auspicious daj 
This 18 the da^ — sure Nature uoll maj smile — 
\^hen present glor> crowns forgotten toil 
When honour lifts aloft the liappy few 
And laurelled uorth attracts the wondering mcu 

The appointed hour that uams to meet is near 
A mixed assemblage on the Green appear 
Some in gay clubs and some in pairs advance 
An hundred busy tongues are heard at once lo 

At last the doors unfold fast fast within 
Compacted numbers rush with bustling din 
Now up the stairs ascend the jarring crew 
And the long hall is opened to the \iew 
There on the left the pulpit clad m greer 
And there the bench of dignity is seen 
Where wisdom sits with equitable swaj 
To judge the important merits of the day 

The doors arc fastened silence reigns within 
Now memorable day thj jojs begin o 

[After a competition the prise for Elocution i3 awarded J 
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Sec yon biif'ht stort* of \olunu ■< m a iou 
^^hflo gold and 'l‘nrlv(\’s ga}(‘it < olour^i glow ’ 

'I'ho first, the hiightost, volunn % nMnd on hit'h , 
Prohaudo, pruKf of jouths, jh hid dr.^u nii'h , 

'I'lu* } onth dtaw nigh. an«l. h.'di <1 w itli load n])i)laus» , 
Hi’(oi\cs tlio hnon, and inodistl) withdrvw' 

Tomllus next ^nnnnomd from the throng. 

His h(*ad light tossn as he moM s along 
\o mean leward is his. —hut wh\ so %,un ' 

What means that stiuttmg g4iit.that in 't^d man* ' 
\ua\ with all th\ light atTi(t»d airs* j. 

lu)i honour \anish(s wlun piiih appears 
'J'Jie tluid gay ghtteiing \ohinii liigli is riar^fl — 
AUsteiious Jo\c ' Plitmh<itin\ minn is h«.ud ’ 

With ln/\ step the loitirir rpnts his phne 
(W'lnle wondei ga/is in eadi length of fait). 

Adepts the gift with stinted si rapi' and nod 
And slow lot urns with an iinwoith} load 
Merit IS hi ought to light, hefoie unknown — 

Ah ' merit tiuly, had it heen Ins own ' ;o 

'Pluck pass the honouiid \letol^ of tin da\,- 
Ingcnto shiewd, and Alaccr the ga}, 

Durando gia\e, dccrrirao the wit. 

Prof undo seiious with Ins ej^ehiows knit 
Countlobs they pass, applauded, each letuins, 
W'hile o’ei his check the conscious pleasuie hums 
Meanwhile I sec each one a joy impait 
To some glad father’s, friend’s, or brother's heart 



LIIsES ON THE GLASGOW VOLUNTEERS 

DAILY EXERCISINQ IV FULL UMirORM OV TUB 
COLLEGE ORFEV 
(^^nttcn in 1/03 act. lu) 

Hark ' hark ' the fifes shrill notes arise 
And ardour beats the martini drum 
And broad the silken banner flics 
Vnierc Cluthas native squadrons come 
V here spreads the green extended plain 
By music a solemn marches trod 
rjiick glancing ba>oncts mark the tram 
That beat the mcadou s grassy sod 
These arc no hireling sons of v\ar 
No jealous tyrant s griml> band lo 

The wish of freedom to debar 
Or scourge a despot s injured land ' 

Nought but the patnotio view 
Of free born valour ever fired 
To baffle Gallia s boastful crew 

The soul of Northern breast inspired 
Twas thus on Tiber s sunny banks 
What time the Volscian ravaged nigh 
To mark afar her glittering ranks 
Romo 8 tow ering eagles shone on high o 

There toil athletic on the field 
In mock array portrayed alarm 
And taught the massj sword to wield 
■ind braced the nerve of Roman arm 

^OTES 

Line 4 [Clulbtt thoCSyde] 

Live 21 [Thefiell Campus Martius ] 



JUVENILIA 


VERSES ON MARIE AN'J’OINETTE 

t 

THE QUEEN OF 1 RANGE 
{Written in 17^)3) 

Behold where Gallia’s captive queen 
With steady eye and look serene 
In life’s last auful avful scene 
Slow leaves her sad captivity 

Hark ’ the shrill horn that lends the sky 
Bespeaks the ready murder nigh ' 

The long parade of death I spy, 

And leave my lone captivity 

Farevell, ye mansions of despaii, 

Scenes of my sad sequestered care , 

The balm of bleeding woe is near, 

Adieu, my lone captivity ' 

To purer mansions in the sky 
Fair Hope directs my grief-worn eye, 
Where sorrow’s child no more shall sigh 
Amid her lone captivity 

Adieu, ye babes, w'hose infant bloom 
Beneath oppression’s lawless doom 
Pines in the solitary gloom 
Of undeserved captivity ’ 

0 Power bemgn that rul’st on high, 

Cast down, cast down a pitying eye , 
Shed consolation from the sky 
To soothe their sad captivity ’ 



\ ERSES ON MARIE ANTOINETTE 


SQl 


Now virtue s sure reward to prove 
I seek empyreal realms above 
To meet my long departed love 
Adieu mj lone captivity ’ 

NOTE 

[This juvenile effort in^pireil by the most atrocious event of 
the time i*as composed in the end of 1 «93 when the poet was in 
hts seventeenth year It is notable as Campbell a first attempt in 
a measure which The Battle of Hohenlinden has made immortal 


ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 
(PRIZE POEM VIA\ 1794 ) 

P4RT I 

While Nature s gifts appear a jarnng strife 
And evil balances the good in life 
While varied scenes in man s estate disclose 
Delusive pleasure mixed with surer woes 
Bewildered reason in the dubious maze 
Of human lot a feeble wanderer straps 
Sees destined ills on virtue vent their force 
Dash all her bliss and wonders whence the source 

Sure Heaven is good no farther proof we need — 
In nature s page the doubtless text w e read lo 
Lo ’ at thj feet earth s verdant carpet spread 
Heaven s azure vault o ercanopies thy head 
For thee the varied seasons grace the plain 
The vernal floweret and the golden gram 
For thee all wise Beneficence on high 
Bade day s bright monarch lighten m the skv 
And nights pale chanot oer the vault of blue 
^\ith silver wheels its silent path pursue 
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Yes, Heaven is good, the source of ample bliss 
In spite of ills, creation teaches this 20 

The simple, yet important, truth to spy 
We need no Plato’s soul, no sage’s eye , 

A native faith each distant chme pervades. 

And sentiment the voice of reason aids 
The shuddering tenant of the Arctic Pole 
Adores revolving suns that round him roll , 

No sceptic bosom doubts the hand of heaven , 

And, though misplaced, still adoration ’s given 
Search distant chmates at the thirsty line 
There still devotion thanks a power divine , 30 

Still, though no Science treads on Libyan plains, 
The inborn gratitude to God remains , 

And shall the Soul, by Science taught to view 
Truth more refined, call inborn faith untrue 
No , should misfortune cloud thy latest days 
Still view this truth through hfe’s perplexing maze , 
While Nature teaches let not doubt intrude, 

But own with gratitude that God is good 

Yet whence, niethinks, repining mortal cues, 

If Heaven be good, can human ill arise 40 

Man’s feeble race what countless ills await ' 

Ills self-created, ills ordained by fate ’ 

While yet warm youth the breast with passion fires 
Hope whispers joy, and promised bliss inspiies, 

In dazzling colours future hfe arrays. 

And many a fond ideal scene displays 
The sanguine zealot promised good pursues. 

Nor finds that wish but still the chase renews 
Still lured by hope he wheels the giddy round 
And grasps a phantom never to be found 50 

Too soon the partial bliss of youth is flowm, 

Nor future bliss nor hope itself is known 
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No more ideal prospects cliarm the breast 
Life stands in dread reality confessed — 

A. mingled scene of aggra\ated woes 

\\ here pride and passion every curse disclose ♦ 

Cease erring man ' nor arrogant presume 
To blame thy lot or Hca\cn s unerring doom ’ 

He A\ho thy being gave in skill divine 
Saw what was best and bade that best be thmo 6o 
But count thy wants and all thine evils name — 
Still He that bade them be is free from blame 
Tell all the imperfections of thy state — 

The wrongs of man to man — the wrongs of fate 
Still reason s voice shall justify them all 
And bid complaint to resignation fall 

If Heaven be blamed that imperfection s thme 

As just to blame that man is not divine 

Of all the tribes that dll this carthl> scheme 

Thy sphere is highest and th> gifts supreme /O 

Of mental gifts intelligence is given 

Conscience is thine to point the will of Heaven 

The spur of action passions are assigned 

And fancy — parent of tlie soul refined 

Tis true thy reason s progress is but slow 

And passion if misguided tends to woe 

Tis true thy gifts are finite in extent — 

WUat then ’ can nought that a finite give content ’ 
Leav e then proud man this scene of earthly chance 
Aspire to spheres supreme and be a god at once ' 8o 

No ' you reply supenor powers I claim 
Though not perfection or a sphere supreme 
In reason more exalted let me shine 
The hon s strength the fox s art be mine 
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The bull’s firm chest, the steed’s superior grace, 

The stag’s transcendent swiftness in the chase 
Say, vhy \\ere these denied if Heaven be kind 
And full content to human lot assigned ’ 

The reason’s simple in the breast of man 
To soar still upv ard dv ells the eternal plan, go 
A wish innate, and kindly placed by Heaven, 

That man may rise through means already given 
Aspiring thus to mend the ills of fate. 

To find new bliss and cure the human state, 

In varied souls its varied shapes appear 
Here fans desire of v ealth , of honour there , 

Here urges Newton nature to explore, 

And promises dehght by knowing more , 

And there in Caesar lightens up the flame 
To mount the pinnacle of human fame loo 

In spite of fate it fires the active mmd. 

Keeps man alive, and serves the use assigned , 
Without it none v ould urge a favourite bent 
And man v ere useless but for discontent ’ 

Seek not perfection, then, of higher kind. 

Since man is perfect in the state assigned , 

Nor, perfect as probation can allow. 

Accuse thy lot although imperfect now 

PART II 

But grant that man is justly frail belov. 

Still imperfection is not all our woe no 

If final good be God’s eternal plan. 

Why IS the power of ill bestowed on man ’ 

Why is revenge an inborn passion found ’ 

And why the means to spread that passion round ’ 
Whence in man’s breast the constant wish we find 
That tends to work the rum of his kind 
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W hcntc flows the ambition of a Caesar s soul 
Oc Sjllas wish to ratngc and control ’ 

\Mience monster \ico* onginntes tliy course ’ 

Art thou froip God ’ is punt) th> source ’ i o 
\o ’ let not blasphcm) that cause pursue * 

A simpler souree in man himself wo mcw 
If man endowed with freedom bascl) act 
Con such from blameless puntj detract ’ 

An ample liberty of choice is given 

Alan chooses ill — and wherc the fault of Heaven ? 

Saj not the human heart is prone to sin — 

Virtue h) nature reigns ns strong within 
Tlic passions if perverted tend to woo — 

A\ hat then? did God perversion too bestow’ ijo 
No * blame tlijsclf if guilt distract th) lot 
Alan ma) be virtuous — Heaven forbids it not 
Blind as thou art in this imperfect slate 
Still conscious virtue might support th) fate 
Give reason strength th> passions to control — 

A ICC is not inborn drive it from th) soul ' 

Aiet )ou rcplj — ^Though ample freedom s mine 
The fault of evil still is half divine 
If Heaven foresaw that from the scope of choice 
Perversion vice and misery should rise 140 

AA^hy tlien on man if prone to good bestow 
Tlic possibility of v\orking woo ’ 

Ask not — tis answered arrogantly bhnd 
To fican Uvo secreVs of tbo olemal Mind — 

If Heaven be just then reason tells us this 

That man by ment must secure lus bliss 

Cease then with evil to upbraid the skies 

That to the vice of mortals ovies its rise 

Is God to blame if man s inhuman heart 

Deny the boon that pitj should impart ’ 150 
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If patriots to brutality should change 
And grasp the lawless dagger of revenge ’ 

If frantic murderers mingle from afar 
To palhate carnage by the name of w^r ’ 

If pampered pnde disdain a sufferer’s fate 
An d spurn imploring misery from her gate 
No ' Heaven hath placed compassion in the breast , 
The means are given, and ours is aU the rest 
But what, to ease thy sorrow, shall avail 
Eor human lot the misanthropic wail ’ i 6 o 

Since all complain, and all are vicious, too. 

Each hates the vile pursmt, but all pursue. 

Let actions then, and not complaints, prevail ' 

Let each his part withdraw the whole shall fail 

PART III 

Yet, grant that error must result from choice. 

Still man has ills besides the ills of vice 
Griefs unforeseen, disease’s palhd train. 

And death, sad refuge from a world of pain ’ 
Disastrous lUs each element attend. 

And certain woes with every blessing blend 170 
Lo ' where the stream m qmvering silver plays ' 
There shppery fate upon its verge betrays 
Yon sun, that feebly gilds the western sky. 

In warmer chmes bids and nature die 
Disgusted virtue quits her injured reign. 

Vice comes apace, and folly leads her tiain 
But not alone, if bhssful all thy lot. 

Were vice pursued and gratitude forgot 
Defects still further in the scheme we view, 

Since virtue willing, scarce could men pursue 180 
Say, if each mortal were completely blest. 

Where could the power of aiding woe exist 
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If at the gate no supphant sufTcrer stand 
Could c er compassion stretch licr liberal hand ” 

Did nc\cr ^^^ntc^ chill the freezing uaste 
Could kindnys ccr invite the shuddering guest ’ 
Wuch boots if good the changeless lot of man 
The philanthropic wish the patnots plan ’ 

Or u hat could goodness do ^ Nought else tis plain 
But rage to bridle passion to restrain — 190 

A virtue negative scarce viorth the name 
Far from the due reward that generous actions claim ’ 

Still less tlic scope of fortitude vre find 
IVore piin dismissed and fortune ever kind 
The path of merit then let ills be viewed 
And own their power if virtue be tlij good 
Nor on that scliemc let lawless wishes run 
\Micrc VICO had all lior scope and virtue none 
But rest contented with th> Makers plan 
^MlO ills ordained as means of good to man 00 
Nor midst complaints of Imrdslnp bo forgot 
The mingled pleasures of thj dailj lot 

What though the transient gusts of sorrow come 
Though passion vex or penury benumb ’ 

Still bliss sufficient to thy hope is given 
To warm thj licart with gratitude to Heaven 
Still mortal reason darts sufficient daj 
To guide thj step*? tlirough hfo s perplexing waj 
Still conscience tells — tis nil we need to know — 
Virtue to seek and vice to shun below 10 

Hear then tlic warnings of her solemn voice 
And seek the plaudit of a virtuous choice 

^OTE 

[Campbell waa uithm a few luontba of completing bia seven 
teentli year when lie composed tins P soy on the 0 igm of Evil 
It was given m os an exercise m the Moral Philosophy class 
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(taugbt by Pi of Arthur), April 25, 179i ’ It shows, ^vlth a few 
jihrases from Goldsmith, greater indebtedness to Pope, and, 
indeed, it was mainly this essay that procured for him the honour 
of being ealled ‘ the Pope of Glasgow ’ ‘ It gave me,’ he says, 

‘ a local celebrity throughout all Glasgow, from the High Cliurch 
dowm to the bottom of the Saltmarket It was even talked of, 
as I am credibly informed, by the students over their oysters at 
Luckie ^lacAlpine’s in the Trongate ’ ’] 


ODE TO i\rosic 

(Written in 1794, act IG) 

All-powerful chaimer of the soul, 

Each mood of fancy formed to please, 

To bid the ttave of passion, roll, 

Or tune the iangmd breast to ease, 

Come, in thy native garb arrayed, 

And pour the sweetly simple song, 

And all the poet’s breast pervade 
And guide the fluent verse along 

VTiat time the moon with silver beam 

Shall sparkle on the hght-blue lake, lo 

And hope vuth sympathetic gleam 
And silent pleasure shall awake. 

Then, as thy quivering notes resound 
From lively pipe and mellow horn, 

And quick-paced marches breathe around. 

Shrill thro’ the ringing valleys borne. 

Then, swelled with every winding tone. 
Tumultuous shall my heart rebound. 

And ardour o’er my bosom throvn 
Shall kindle at the rising sound ' 


20 
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Or oft at o\pnin(, s closing hour 
When detper purpU dves tht cloud 
Wlicn fnnc\ haunts the Miicnt hov'cr 

\nd pen‘‘|\t thnu^htH llu bonom crowd — 
What tunc the Hoftcnin^ tcph\r Ihi*^ 

Mv notc^ ahall aid tlic* gentle tlicme 
That lonelj meditation tries 
And grateful soothe her placid dream 
Then let the mcllou wnrhliiig Iliitc 
In slow sad numbers pour the Hoiif, — 30 


hWCA 

(Written m Mull liin 1 0 ) 

litF tempest blael ens on the dusk} moor 

\nd bilious lasli the long resounding shore 

In pensive mood I roam the desert ground 

And vainl} sigh for scenes no longer found 

Oh whither fled the pleasurable hours 

That chased each care and fired the muse s powers 

The classic haunts of vouth for ever gaj 

W here mirth and friendship cheered the close of daj 

The well known vallcjs where I wont to roam 

The native sports the nameless jojs of homo 10 

Far different scenes allure my viondcrmg eve — 

The white wave foaming to the distant skj 
The cloudy heavens unblest by summer s smile 
The sounding storm that sweeps the rugged isle 
B b 
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The chill bleak summit of eteinal snow, 

The wide wild glen, the pathless plains below. 

The dark blue rocks in bairen grandeui piled. 
The cuckoo sighing to the pensive wilci^ ’ 

‘ Far different these from all that chaimed befoie ’ 
The grassy banks of Clutha’s -winding shore. 

Her sloping vales with waving forests lined, 

Her smooth blue lakes unruffled by the wind 

Hail, happy Clutha ' glad shall I survey 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant w ay , 

Thy sight shall cheei the w'eary travcllei’s toil. 
And ]oy shall hail me to my native soil 

NOTE 

Line 19 The quoted line is from The Descried Vdlage 

PART OP CHORUS FROM BUCHANAN’S 
TRAGEDY OF JEPHTHES 

(Translated from the Latin m 1796) 

Glassy Jordan, smooth meandering 
Jacob’s flowery meads between, 

Lo ' thy waters, gently w'andermg, 

Lave the valleys rich and green 

When the wunter, keenly showering, 

Stnps fair Salem’s holy shade. 

There thy current, broader pouring. 

Lingers in the leafless glade . 

When shall freedom, holy charmer. 

Cheer my long-benighted soul ’ 

When shall Israel, fierce m armour. 

Burst the tyrant’s base control . . 
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Gallant nation * nought appalled \ou 
Bold m Hca\en a propitious liour 
When the \oicc of freedom called ^ou 
From ^ tjrant e haughty power 

When their chariots clad in thunder 
Swept tho ground in long nrraj 
When the ocean burst asunder 
Ho^crctl 0 cr jour sandv wn\ 

M luther fled 0 altered nation ' 

^\Tiither fled that generous soul ’ 

Dead to freedom a inspiration 
Sln\ C3 of Ammon a base control ' 

God of hcaNcn * whose \oico commanding 
Bids tho ulurlmnd scour the deep— 

Or tho waters smooth expanding 
Robed m glassj radiance sleep— 

Grasp 0 God * thj flaming thunder 
Launch thy stormj wratli around ' p 

Clea\o their battlements asunder 
Shako their cities to tho ground * 

Hast thou dared in mad resistance 
Tjrant to contend with God ^ 

Shall not Heavens supreme assistance 
Snatch us from thy mortal rod ' 

Mark the battle mark the rum ' 

Havoc loads the groaning plain ' 

Ruthless vengeance keen pursuing 

Grasps thee m her iron chain ’ 4 o 
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A FAREWELL TO EDINBURGH 

(■Written 1797) 

Farewell PMina, pleasing nai^c, 

Congenial to my heart ' 

A (oyous guest to thee I eamc, 

And mournful I depart 
And fare thee ^^ell A\hose blessings seem 
Heaven’s blessing to portend — 

Endeared bj' nature and esteem, 

My sister and my friend 

LINES 

ON LEAVING THE RIVER C \RT 
(Written 1798) 

0 SCENES of my ehildhood, and deal to my heart, 
Ye gieen-vaving voods on the banks of the Cart ' 
How oft m the morning of life I have stiayed 

the stream of the vale and the giass-eovei ed glade ' 
Then, then, every lapture vas young and sincere 
Ere the sunshine of hfe had been dimmed by a tear 
And a sweeter delight everj scene seemed to lend — 
That the mansion of peace vas the home of a friend 

Nov the scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart, 
All pensive I visit, and sigh to depart , lo 

Their flov ers seem to languish, then beauty to cease, 
For a stranger inhabits the mansion of peace * 

But hushed be the sigh that untimely complains 
While friendship mth all its enchantment remains — 
While it blooms hke the flovei of a mnterless clime. 
Untainted by change, unabated b 5 ^ time ' 

3, oft] blest in later edition's 

C, life bad been dimmed] bliss \\ns bedimmed in latei editions’ 
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